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INTRODUCTION. 

The  question  of  a  second  conference  of  the  fruit  growers  of  the  Dominion  was 
discussed  and  resolutions  favouring  the  idea  passed  by  nearly  all  the  Provincial 
Associations  at  their  1904-5  meetings.  A  delegation  composed  of  representatives  of  the 
various  provinces  waited  on  the  Honourable  the  Minister  of  Agriculture,  March  15th, 
1905,  to  present  the  views  of  the  fruit  growers.  The  Minister  was  most  favourably 
impressed  with  the  idea.  Invitations  were  issued  by  him  to  the  Provincial  Associa- 
tions to  the  Provincial  Departments  of  Agriculture  and  to  the  Agricultural  Colleges  of 
the  Dominion,  to  select  delegates,  as  follows: — 

Prince  Edward  Island 2 

Nova  Scotia 4 

New  Brunswick 2 

Quebec 5 

Ontario 9 

Manitoba *. 1 

Saskatchewan 1 

Alberta 1 

British  Columbia 4 

Each  Department  of  Agriculture.  1,  and  the  Agricultural  Colleges  at  Guelph, 
Truro  and  Ste.  Anne  de  Bellevue,  1  each. 

Provision  was  made  for  the  expenses  of  the  delegates  as  follows : — 

Regularly  accredited  delegates,  to  the  number  allotted,  were  paid  5  cents  per  mile 
one  way  by  the  nearest  route  from  place  of  residence  to  Ottawa,  and  were  allowed 
$2  per  day  for  hotel  expenses  during  the  three  days  of  the  conference. 

The  conference  was  called  to  meet  in  Ottawa,  March  20th,  21st  and  22nd.  All  the 
sessions  were  held  in  the  Canadian  building,  Slater  Street,  except  the  evening  meeting 
of  the  20th  which  was  held  in  the  Normal  School  Hall,  Elgin  Street. 

The  following  subjects  were  proposed  for  discussion  : — 

(1)  Statistics  and  Fruit  Crop  Reports. 

(2)  Transportation. 

(3)  Packages. 

(4)  Markets   and   marketing. 

(5)  Adulteration   of  Fruit  Products. 

(6)  Nursery  Control. 

(7)  The  Fruit  Maries  Act. 

(8)  Horticultural  Education. 

(9)  Fruit   Exhibitions. 

The  time  proved  too  short  to  exhaust  the  programme  suggested  but  substantial 
progress  was  made  in  most  of  the  subjects.  A  very  noticeable  feature  of  the  con- 
ference was  the  evident  desire  to  unify  the  laws,  usages  and  methods  affecting  the 
Canadian  fruit  industry  so  as  to  establish  a  reputation  on  a  national  basis. 
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THE  FRUIT  GROWERS  OF  CANADA.. 


CONFERENCE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  OF  THE    FRUIT    GROWERS    OF 

CANADA,  HELD  UNDER  THE  AUSPICES  OF  THE  DOMINION 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  IN  THE  CANADIAN 

BUILDING,  OTTAWA,  ON  MARCH  20,  21  AND  22. 


Mr.  J.  A.  Ruddick,  Dairy  Commissioner,  called  the  meeting  to  order  at  10.30 
a.m.    He  said: — 

Gentlemen,  when  I  attended  the  Dominion  Conference  of  Fruit  Growers,  which 
was  held  in  this  city  sixteen  years  ago  last  month,  I  little  expected  that  I  should 
have  the  honour  of  calling  the  next  conference  to  order.  That  is  one  of  the  indica- 
tions of  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  during  the  interim.  The  branch  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  under  whose  auspices  you  are  meeting  to-day  was  not  in 
existence  at  the  time  the  previous  conference  was  organized.  The  only  outside  ser- 
vice of  the  department  at  that  time  was  the  experimental  farms  branch.  I  suppose 
it  was  owing  to  this  lack  of  machinery  that  the  organization  of  the  conference  of 
1890  was  entrusted  to  the  Montreal  Horticultural  Society.  But  since  then  the  work 
of  the  department  has  grown  along  many  lines  and  there  are  now  a  number  of 
branches  which  have  to  do  with  agriculture  in  some  of  its  aspects.  Those  of  you 
who  were  present  at  the  former  conference — and  there  are  two  or  three  here  to-day 
who  were — will  remember  that  the  questions  which  came  up  for  discussion  at  that 
time  were  somewhat  technical  and  more  or  less  of  local  application,  as  compared  with 
the  programme  which  we  have  before  us  for  the  present  conference.  We  hope  that 
the  discussions  at  this  conference  will  be  broader  and  more  comprehensive,  dealing 
with  questions  of  national  importance,  in  the  fruit  growing  industry. 

I  find  too,  after  looking  up  the  records  in  the  department,  that  we  have  a  better 
representation  from  the  different  provinces  at  this  time  than  we  had  in  1890.  Instead 
of  only  twenty  regular  delegates,  which  was  the  number  allotted  for  the  last  confer- 
ence, there  will  be  forty-two  at  this  one,  including  the  representatives  from  the  Pro- 
vincial Departments  of  Agriculture  and  the  agricultural  colleges.  Those  coming 
from  the  older  provinces  will,  I  am  sure,  be  glad  to  welcome  the  delegates  from  the 
two  new  provinces  in  the  west, — districts  which,  it  is  needless  to  say,  were  not  repre- 
sented on  the  former  occasion. 

The  list  of  delegates  is  as  follows: 

DELEGATES   TO   DOMINION   CONFERENCE. 

Ontario : — 

Harold  Jones,  Maitland, 

F.  G.  Stewart,  Homer, 

M.  Pettit,  Winona, 

A.  W.  Peart,  Burlington, 

D.  Johnson,  Forest, 

Elmer  Lick,  Oshawa, 

W.  H.  Bunting,  St.  Catharines, 

A.  E.  Sherrington,  Walkerton, 

W.  D.  A.  Ross,  Chatham. 
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Ontario — Continued. 

P.  W.  Hodgetts,  Department  of  Agriculture, 

Prof.  H.  L.  Hutt,  Ontario  Agricultural  College,  Guelph, 

L.  Woolverton,  Fruit  Stations,  Ontario. 

Nova  Scotia: — 

Ralph  Eaton,  Kentville, 

G.  C.  Miller,  Middleton, 

R.  W.  Starr,  Wolfville, 

S.  C.  Parker,  Berwick, 

B.  W.  Chipman,  Department  of  Agriculture, 

Prof.  P.  C.  Sears,  Agricultural  College,  Truro. 

Quebec: — 

G.  Renaud,  La  Trappe, 

Robt.  Brodie,  Westmount, 

N.  E.  Jack,  Chateauguay  Basin, 

J.  M.  Fisk,  Abbotsford, 

R.  W.  Shepherd,  Como. 

Dr.  J.  W.  Robertson  and  Mr.  Saxby  Blair,  Macdonald  College,   Ste.  Anne 

de  Bellevue, 
J.  C.  Chapais,  Assistant  Dairy  Commissioner,  St.  Denis  (en  bas). 

New  Brunswick: — 

J.  C.  Gilman,  Kingsclear, 

I.  W.  Stephenson,  Sheffield, 

Thos.  Peters,  Department  of  Agriculture,  Fredericton. 

Prince  Edward  Island: — 

Rev.  A.  E.  Burke,  Alberton, 
A.  E.  Dewar,  Charlottetown, 
J.  C.  Ready,  Department  of  Agriculture,  Charlottetown. 

Manitoba : — 

David  S.  Manson,  Winnipeg. 

Saskatchewan : — 

R.  T.  Goodfellow,  Prince  Albert. 

Alberta: — 

A.  E.  Clendennan,  Edmonton. 
R.  J.  Hamilton,  Edmonton. 

British  Columbia: — 

James  A.  Grant,  Victoria, 

W.  J.  Brandrith,  Ladner, 

J.  C.  Metcalfe,  Hammond, 

Martin  Burrell,  Grand  Forks. 

R.  M.  Palmer,  Department  of  Agriculture,  Victoria. 

I  shall  not  take  up  any  more  of  your  time,  as  there  are  many  important  matter!, 
in  the  way  of  organization  that  must  be  dealt  with  this  morning.  I  have  very  great 
pleasure  in  calling  on  Hon.  Sydney  Fisher,  Minister  of  Agriculture  for  the  Dominion, 
to  assume  the  duties  of  permanent  chairman  of  the  conference.  I  am  sure  you  will 
all  be  pleased  to  learn  that  Mr.  Fisher  finds  himself  able  to  take  such  an  important 
part  in  the  conference.     (Applause.)     Those  of  you  who  are  familiar  with  the  work 
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of  his  department  know  that  Mr.  Fisher  takes  a  very  active  interest  in  the  details  of 
the  different  schemes  inaugurated  by  the  department,  through  its  several  branches, 
for  the  betterment  of  Canadian  agriculture.  I  now  have  very  much  pleasure  in  ask- 
ing Mr.  Fisher  to  take  the  chair. 

MR.  FISHER'S  ADDRESS. 

Hon.  Sydney  Fisher. — Gentlemen,  it  may  seem  at  first  sight  somewhat  unusual 
for  the  minister  to  preside  at  a  gathering  of  this  kind.  I  am  going  to  tell  you  frankly 
my  reasons  for  doing  so.  I  believe  that  this  conference  is  going  to  exercise  a  very  im- 
portant influence  upon  the  fruit  industry  of  Canada.  I  know  that  the  men  who  have 
been  called  together  here  are  the  leading  spirits  not  only  in  fruit-growing  but  in  fruit- 
handling  all  over  Canada,  and  that  the  opinions  of  this  conference  will  be  the  best  guide 
that  the  government,  parliament,  and  I  as  minister,  can  take  in  our  work  for  the  bet- 
terment of  this  very  important  industry.  I  do  not  know  any  way  in  which  we  can 
reach  the  minds  of  fruitmen  so  well  as  to  closely  follow  the  debates,  the  discussions 
and  the  expressions  of  opinion  at  each  session  of  these  meetings,  and  I  am  selfish 
enough  to  believe  that  sitting  in  the  chair  I  can  do  this  a  little  better  than  I  could  in 
any  other  way.  I  therefore  felt  that  it  would  be  a  very  great  advantage  to  me  as 
well  as  a  privilege  to  preside  at  this  very  important  gathering. 

I  did  not  have  the  pleasure  of  being  present  at  the  conference  referred  to  by  Mr. 
Ruddick,  but  have  read  its  proceedings  and  am  more  or  less  familiar  with  its  work. 
As  Mr.  Ruddick  has  said,  immense  strides  have  been  made  in  the  fruit  industry 
in  Canada  since  that  time,  strides  which  I  have  no  doubt  were  due  in  no  small 
degree  to  the  deliberations  of  the  representatives  of  the  first  fruit  parliament.  I  am 
very  glad,  indeed,  that  we  are  able  to  have  a  second  meeting  of  a  similar  character,  and 
I  trust  it  will  have  an  equal  if  not  a  greater  influence  for  good.  This  conference  is  es- 
sentially of  a  national  or  Dominion  character.  In  every  province  in  the  Dominion 
where  fruit-growing  is  practised,  and  that  means  nearly  all  our  provinces,  there  are 
provincial  associations,  organizations  which  deal  with  the  peculiarities  and  circum- 
stances of  the  individual  province,  as  they  affect  fruit  production.  These  local  asso- 
ciations are  a  necessity  everywhere,  but  we  have  to-day  in  our  fruit  industry  problems 
which  are  national  in  their  character,  which  overlap  from  one  province  to  another,  and 
which,  therefore,  have  to  be  dealt  with  on  a  broad  national  basis.  It  is  particularly  to 
this  class  of  problems  that  I  wish  to  invite  the  attention  of  this  conference.  There 
is,  first  of  all,  the  problems  of  organization,  of  organization  for  national  purposes,  a 
combination  not  of  individuals  but  of  representatives  of  the  different  provinces  and  the 
different  localities.  Then  we  have  the  very  important  problem  of  fruit  transportation 
into  foreign  markets  as  well  as  transportation  from  one  part  of  Canada  to  another,  for 
the  provincial  and  interprovincial  trade.  We  have  another  very  important  problem, 
growing  out  of  the  Fruit  Marks  Act,  which  I  hope  will  be  discussed  in  all  its  bearings. 
These  are  purely  national  problems,  and  I  trust  very  much  to  the  advice  and  the  assist- 
ance of  this  conference  for  guidance  for  myself  in  advising  the  Government  with  refer- 
ence to  amendments  which  we  shall  propose  to  Parliament.  I  have  no  doubt  the  mem- 
bers of  Parliament  will  be  largely  influenced  by  your  conclusions.  I  shall  not  at  the 
present  time  detain  you  by  any  discussion  of  these  problems.  They  will  come  before 
you  in  due  order  of  the  programme  and  be  discussed  each  at  a  sitting  devoted  to  it. 
I  shall,  however,  ask  for  an  entirely  free  and  open  discusison.  I  ask  that  each  of  you 
discuss  these  subjects  from  your  own  particular  standpoint,  from  the  standpoint  of 
your  locality,  and  your  own  individual  interests.  Only  by  this  frank  and  free  expres- 
sion of  your  opinion  can  we  get  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  problems  affecting 
every  part  of  Canada.  Our  Dominion  is  very  broad.  We  have  here,  as  you  have  noted 
in  the  list  of  delegates,  representatives  from  the  maritime  provinces  at  one  extreme  and 
from  British  Columbia  at  the  other.  The  interests  are  diverse,  in  these  different  locali- 
ties, and  there  may  be  differences  of  opinion,  but  we  must  try  to  harmonize  these  opin- 
ion and  compromise  the  diversity  of  interests.    I  trust  and  believe  that  we  will  succeed 
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in  doing  so.  We  have  had  many  instances  in  this  Dominion  of  ours  of  apparent  differ- 
ences which  on  a  frank  and  free  discussion  have  disappeared,  and  we  have  been  able  to 
reach  a  national  expression  embodying  the  best  opinions  of  the  different  interests  of 
this  whole  broad  Dominion.  Let  us,  in  this  Fruit  Conference,  attain  that  end  and  we 
shall  do  a  great  good  for  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

I  shall  not  dwell  upon  the  magnitude  of  your  interests,  which  you  no  doubt  ap- 
preciate. I  shall  not  attempt  to  deal  with  figures,  but  we  all  understand  that  to-day 
fruit  is  of  more  importance  to  everybody  in  the  country  than  it  used  to  be.  There 
were  hundreds  and  thousands  of  people  in  Canada  twenty-five  years  ago  who  ate  hardly 
any  fruit  except  what  little  they  could  get  in  their  immediate  locality,  for  the  short 
period  when  that  fruit  was  in  season.  To-day  fruit  is  one  of  the  commonest  articles 
of  every  one's  diet.  The  poorest  as  well  as  the  richest  insist  on  having  fruit  in  their 
ordinary  every-day  diet,  and  it  is  our  business  to  provide  in  our  own  country  as  much 
of  this  as  we  possibly  can.  There  are  well  known  fruits  which  Canada  cannot  produce ; 
no  hot-bed  forcing  in  our  country  can  enable  us  to  produce  the  tropical  or  semi-tropical 
fruits,  but  we  are  blessed  with  a  climate  and  a  soil  which  produces  the  great  staple 
fruit  of  the  ordinary  people,  the  apple,  of  the  best  quality  and  in  the  greatest  abund- 
ance. Perhaps  our  attention  will  be  more  largely  devoted  to  that  fruit  than  to  any 
other,  but  in  dealing  with  the  whole  fruit  problem  we  must  not  forget  that  there  are 
favoured  parts  of  our  Dominion  in  which  the  more  delicate  fruits,  grapes,  peaches  and 
plums,  are  abundantly  produced,  of  the  highest  quality,  and  these  too  must  receive  our 
attention  and  must  be  dealt  with  in  any  work  that  we  undertake  for  the  general  fruit 
interest.  With  such  a  variety  of  climates  and  such  a  variety  of  soils,  we  ought  to  be 
able  to  produce  a  great  variety  of  these  more  tender  fruits  and  indeed  such  is  the  case. 
One  of  the  problems,  perhaps,  which  you  will  have  to  discuss  is  the  question  of 
variety,  and  in  this  let  me  suggest  what  may  not  meet  the  views  of  all,  that  is  that 
there  is  a  danger  of  having  too  many  varieties  for  commercial  purposes.  Interested 
as  you  all  are  in  fruit  culture,  you  will  naturally  like  to  try  all  sorts  of  varieties  as 
matters  of  experiment  and  of  general  interest,  and  it  is  possible  that  even  for  future 
commercial  purposes,  a  number  of  varieties  may  be  found  which  will  be  equal  to  or 
even  better  than  some  varieties  whic*h  to-day  form  the  staples  of  our  commerce.  Never- 
theless one  of  the  difficulties  which  to-day  besets  the  fruit  interest  of  Canada  is  that 
there  are  too  many  varieties  in  our  orchards  for  the  best  interests  of  our  commerce. 
The  choice  of  varieties  is  in  a  great  measure  a  local  question,  but  still  when  we  come 
to  discuss  the  commerce  and  the  trade  in  fruit  it  is  one  that  meets  us  at  the  outset  as 
of  national  importance. 

I  wish  to  submit  to  your  particular  attention  the  question  of  the  Fruit  Marks  Act. 
This  is  a  piece  of  legislation  which  was  initiated  by  myself  and  passed  by  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Canada  in  1901.  On  the  whole  I  may  safely  say  it  is  working  satisfactorily. 
At  the  same  time  experience  may  have  demonstrated  some  defects.  I  invite  your  as- 
sistance in  suggesting  changes  in  that  Act  which  will  facilitate  trade  and  improve  con- 
ditions for  the  fruit  growers  and  handlers  of  Canada  who  are  specially  affected  by  this 
legislation. 

There  is  also  the  problem  of  transportation,  a  very  important  one,  not  only  in 
connection  with  cold  storage,  but  also  in  connection  with  the  general  handling  of  the 
fruit,  and  let  me  say  here  that  while  cold  storage  of  fruit  and  other  products  is  the 
aspect  of  the  problem  which  seems  to  attract  the  more  particular  of  those  interested, 
cold  storage  is  only  one  phase  of  the  question  of  the  transportation  of  our  products. 
The  handling  of  the  products,  the  speed  of  the  trains,  the  speed  of  the  ships,  the  trans- 
ference of  these  products  from  one  to  the  other,  and  the  methods  of  loading  and  stow- 
ing are  just  as  important  as  the  temperature  in  which  these  products  are  carried.  I 
would  therefore  ask  you  in  dealing  with  transportation  not  to  confine  yourselves  by 
any  means  to  the  problem  of  cold  storage,  although  I  do  not  in  any  way  minimize  its 
importance. 

In  regard  to  the  Fruit  Marks  Act  there  are  two  main  things  to  which  I  would 
wish  to  ask  your  attention.    The  first,  and  perhaps  the  most  difficult  one,  is  a  defini- 
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tion  of  a  second  grade  of  fruit.  At  the  present  time  the  Fruit  Marks  Act  defines  only 
the  Xo.  1  grade,  and  anything  that  does  not  come  up  to  this  is  more  or  less  classed 
together.  I  have  been  convinced  for  some  time  that  it  is  desirable  in  the  interest  of 
this  trade  that  a  second  grade  should  be  defined,  but  I  confess  that  up  to  the  present 
time  no  satisfactory  definition  of  this  has  been  evolved.  I  invite  your  attention  to 
this  subject. 

The  other  proposed  amendments  to  the  Fruit  Marks  Act  are  not  so  pressing  in  their 
character,  although  I  will  be  glad  to  have  pointed  out  to  me  any  difficulties  under 
which  the  fruit  growers  or  handlers  are  labouring  with  a  view  to  having  these  difficulties 
removed. 

In  this  connection  I  would  point  out  a  weakness  of  special  importance  which 
has  developed  in  our  attempts  to  enforce  the  Act  on  evidence  discovered  outside  of 
Canada.  The  Fruit  Marks  Act  was  originally  passed  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  our 
trade  in  foreign  countries,  and  the  efforts  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  were 
especially  devoted  to  that  end.  The  reputation  of  our  fruit  had  suffered  to  some  ex- 
tent in  our  largest  market,  Great  Britain,  as  well  as  in  foreign  countries,  where  our 
fruit  has  found  some  favour.  When  the  fruit  has  once  been  shipped  to  a  foreign 
market  or  to  Great  Britain,  it  is  out  of  the  reach  of  the  ordinary  operations  of  our 
law,  and  under  the  Fruit  Marks  Act  as  it  is  to-day  there  is  no  machinery  for  taking 
evidence  outside  of  Canada,  and  therefore  I  have  been  absolutely  debarred  from  tak- 
ing action  against  a  number  of  people  whom  we  have  reason  to  believe  have  violated 
tbe  provisions  of  the  Fruit  Marks  Act.  I  propose  to  work  out  amendments  to  that 
Act  which  will  provide  machinery  for  the  taking  of  evidence  abroad,  so  that  if 
we  get  complaints,  as  we  do  occasionally  even  now,  we  will  be  able  to  use  this  evidence 
offered  to  us  in  a  form  acceptable  in  Canadian  courts  of  justice  to  punish  those  who 
have  not  only  committed  a  fraud  but  have  done  so  much  in  foreign  markets  to  injure 
the  reputation  of  this  very  important  Canadian  trade. 

Let  me  close  by  bidding  you  a  most  hearty  welcome.  Let  me  say  I  am  delighted 
to  have  such  a  comprehensive  representation  of  the  'fruit  industry.  I  have  no  doubt 
that,  taking  place  as  this  conference  does  in  the  early  days  of  a  session  of  parliament, 
many  members,  all  of  whom  have  been  especially  invited  to  some  to  these  meetings, 
will  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  of  meeting  you  and  hearing  the  discussions. 
This  I  trust  will  greatly  facilitate  putting  into  law  any  suggestions  that  you  may  make. 
I  welcome  you  all  most  heartily.  I  am  sure  you  will  be  business-like  in  the  prosecution 
of  our  work.  Our  programme  is  long  though  interesting.  I  have  suggested  to  those 
who  prepared  it  that  a  special  subject  should  be  taken  up  at  each  sitting,  to  be  dealt 
with  and  if  possible  finished.  This  will  promote  the  continuity  of  the  deliberations  and 
perhaps  hasten  a  decision. 

I  thank  you  most  heartily  for  your  attenadnce,  I  welcome  you  most  heartily  to  Ot- 
tawa. I  am  glad  that  we  have  a  meeting  place  which  is  comfortable  and  light,  but  I 
wish  to  apologize  for  the  fact  that  the  building  is  not  yet  in  quite  the  order  I  hope  it 
will  be  shortly.  As  a  Department  we  have  only  come  into  this  building  in  the  last  few 
weeks,  where  we  hope  to  have  for  some  years  to  come  a  convenient  home  for  cer- 
tain branches  of  our  departmental  work.  I  shall  not  detain  you  longer.  I  bid  you 
welcome  and  commit  to  you  the  important  subjects  on  the  programme. 

The  first  item  is  the  appointment  of  committees  on  programme,  credentials  and 
resolutions. 

The  following  committees  were  appointed: — 

Committee  on  Programme. — W.  H.  Bunting,  Dr.  Wood.  D.  S.  Manson,  R.  W. 
Starr,  Rev.  Father  Burke,  J.  C.  Metcalfe,  J.  C.  Gilman. 

Committee  on  Resolutions. — Martin  Burrell,  M.  Pettit,  G.  C.  Miller,  J.  M.  Fisk, 
A.  E.  Dewar. 

Committee  on  Credentials. — Ralph  Eaton,  Robt.  Brodie,  Harold  Jones,  W.  J. 
Brandrith,  A.  E.  Dewar. 
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After  a  recess  of  15  minutes,  Rev.  Father  Burke,  convener  of  the  programme  com- 
mittee, presented  a  report  approving  of  the  programme  arranged  for  the  first  day's 
meetings.    The  report  was  adopted. 

FRUIT    STATISTICS. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Peart,  Burlington,  presented  a  general  report  on  statistics,  &c.  He 
said:  Honourable  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  shall  not  take  up  your  time  by 
attempting  to  make  any  preliminary  remarks.  The  Chief  of  the  Fruit  Division,  Mr. 
McNeill,  sent  me  a  list  of  fruit  subjects  on  which  to  prepare  statistics  and  make  sug- 
gestions, as  follows  : — 

1.  Acreage  of  small  fruits  by  counties. 

2.  Number  of  fruit  trees  by  counties. 

3.  Estimation  of  value  and  quantity  of  fruit  crop. 

4  Bi-monthly  or  monthly  reports  of  fruit  crop  conditions,  including  weather,  in- 
sects, fungous  diseases,  market  quotations,  &c. 

I  understood  also  from  Mr.  McNeill  that  he  thought  it  would  be  advisable  for  dele- 
gates in  making  their  remarks  on  these  given  subjects  to  base  them  on  a  resolution.  I, 
therefore,  have  drawn  up  a  resolution  in  relation  to  the  census.  I  may  say  that  in  the 
report  which  I  have  prepared  I  have  attempted  to  give  some  idea  of  the  extent  and  the 
value  of  the  fruit  industry  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  and  also  of  the  Province  of 
Ontario. 

So  far  as  the  other  provinces  are  concerned,  I  have  taken  from  the  census  the 
figures  showing  the  extent  of  the  industry  in  those  provinces.  I  have  not  attempted  to 
go  into  values  in  the  outside  provinces  for  the  reason  that  I  am  unacquainted  with  the 
conditions  there  and  had  no  data  at  hand  as  a  basis  on  which  to  estimate  values.  I 
shall  read  the  resolutions  referring  to  the  census  and  then  give  a  brief  sketch  of  the 
extent  and  value  of  the  fruit  crop  in  the  Dominion  and  in  the  provinces.  The  figures 
which  I  have  are  taken  from  the  Dominion  census  of  1901.     The  resolution  reads  : 

(a)  That  the  delegates  to  this  conference  from  the  several  provinces  petition  their 
respective  governments  to  collect,  classify  and  publish  henceforth  in  detail  in  their 
annual  reports  the  statistics  bearing  on  fruits. 

(b)  That  the  Dominion  government  be  asked  to  give  in  the  next  census  further  sub- 
divisions of  the  tables  and  figures  relating  to  fruits. 

(c)  And  that  we  recognize  and  appreciate  the  valuable  information  given  hereto- 
fore by  the  Dominion  and  various  provincial  governments  on  fruit  statistics. 

NUMBER  OF  FRUIT  TREES  BY  PROVINCES. 

As  to  the  extent  of  the  industry  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  the  figures  as  to  the 
number  of  trees,  &c,  are  taken  from  the  census  of  1901.  I  have  a  list  for  instance  in 
separate  columns  for  Canada  of  all  the  apple  trees  and  other  trees  in  bearing  and  the 
number  of  bushels  of  each  produced  in  1901.  There  are  so  many  figures  that  it  would 
take  a  long  time  to  read  them. 

Mr.  Fisher. — I  would  suggest  that  you  give  totals. 

Mr.  Peart. — The  total  number  of  fruit  trees  of  all  kinds  in  Canada  in  1901  was 
21,201,239,  according  to  the  census  of  1901. 

Mr.  Burke. — Would  you  give  the  number  by  provinces  ? 

Mr.  Peart.— The  total  number  of  fruit  trees  of  all  kinds  in  Ontario  in  1901  was 
14,0S7,936.  But  I  was  just  going  to  say  that  by  referring  to  the  report  of  the  Ontario 
Bureau  of  Statistics  for  1904  we  find  that  the  natural  increase  in  acreage  in  orchard 
land  in  the  province  of  Ontario  from  that  time  until  this  has  been  practically  2  per  cent 
per  annum  or  10  per  cent  in  five  years,  so  at  the  present  time  I  think  we  should  add  10 
per  cent  to  the  figures  of  1901  in  order  to  be  nearly  correct. 
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The  total  number  of  fruit  trees  in  the  different  provinces  in  1901  was  : 

Ontario 14,087,936 

Quebec .~ 3,055,805 

Nova  Scotia 2,294,780 

New  Brunswick 761,834 

Prince  Edward  Island 360,060 

British  Columbia 567,782 


Manitoba 63,6? 


37 


North-west  Territories 9,405 

VALUE  OF  PRODUCTS. 

Now  in  regard  to  the  values.  The  Dominion  census  of  1901  bulks  fruit  and  vege- 
tables together.  In  explaining  my  resolution  more  fully  I  propose  to  have  the  Dominion 
government  divide  these  values  into  fruits  and  vegetables  at  the  coming  census.  I 
think  that  will  be  an  advantage  in  the  fruit  industry.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  room  for 
difference  in  regard  to  the  values  which  I  have  set  down  here.  No  two  men  will  agree 
as  to  the  value  of  an  acre  of  apples  or  plums.  I  have  consulted  with  practical  men  in 
my  own  district  and  have  reached  these  conclusions,  and  I  shall  give  the  figures  to  you 
whether  they  are  wrong  or  right. 

CAPITAL    INVESTED. 

I  estimate  that  the  annual  average  value  of  fruits  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada  dur- 
ing the  past  five  years  has  been  $10,295,625.  I  may  say  that  the  census  of  1901  give3 
as  the  value  of  fruit  and  vegetables  for  1901,  roundly  speaking,  $13,000,000.  The  acre- 
age of  fruits  in  the  Dominion  calculated  down  to  the  present  time  is  about  408,097. 
As  to  the  capital  value  there  is  room  for  a  great  deal  of  criticism.  I  do  not  know  that 
it  is  necessary  to  read  the  value  placed  on  an  acre  of  apples  or  other  tree  fruits  or  grapes, 
but  I  have  reached  the  total  value  by  placing  a  value  on  the  different  fruits  by  the  acre 
for  the  Dominion.  For  instance,  I  have  placed  a  value  for  bearing  and  non-bearing 
orchards  for  the  Dominion,  for  orchards  good  and  bad,  of  $150  an  acre.  Some  of  you 
may  think  that  too  low,  some  too  high 

Mr.  Fisher. — Do  you  mean  the  capital  value  of  the  acre  or  the  product  ? 

VALUE  OF  AN  ACRE  OF  ORCHARD. 

Mr.  Peart. — The  capital  value  of  the  acre.    I  place  an  average  valuation  on  apple 
orchards  in  the  Dominion  of  $150. 
Mr.  Fisher. — Land  and  trees? 
Mr.  Peart. — Yes,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Mr.  Woolverton. — At  what  would  you  put  the  value  of  the  good  bearing  orchard  ? 

Mr.  Peart. — I  have  heard  $300  or  $400  set  on  good  bearing  apple  orchards.  The 
capital  value  of  the  fruit  industry  for  the  Dominion  I  have  placed  at  $73,191,415. 

Mr.  Eaton. — It  might  not  be  out  of  order  to  say  that  Nova  Scotia  has  been  figur- 
ing a  little  on  this  question.  I  have  the  data  of  the  individual  fruit-growers  and  it  is 
estimated  that  a  number  of  orchards  are  paying  15  per  cent  on  the  valuation  of  $1,000 
per  acre. 

Mr.  Peart. — Well,  there  it  is.  One-third  of  the  trees  are  not  bearing;  there  is 
capital  invested  in  those  trees,  but  they  are  not  bearing  and  while  the  trees  are  en- 
hancing the  value  of  the  particular  field  in  which  they  are  planted  still  I  do  not  consider 
that  that  capital  can  be  called  earning  capital,  so  I  make  the  capital  actual  earning 
profits  $48,794,276. 

For  the  province  of  Ontario  I  have  attempted  to  give  values  based  upon  the  same 
figures  as  those  for  the  Dominion.  The  value  of  the  fruit  industry  for  the  province 
of  Ontario,  the  average  annual  value  for  the  last  five  years,  I  estimate  at  $7,505,636. 
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The  capital  value  of  the  fruit  industry  of  Ontario  I  estimate  at  $55,381,865,  and  the 
acreage  of  Ontario  at  307,528. 

A.  Delegate. — Is  the  value  that  much  ? 

Mr.  Peart. — Yes,  sir;  according  to  the  census  as  a  basis. 

A  Delegate. — Ontario  must  be  the  whole  push.  ' 

Mr.  Peart. — I  am  going  by  the  census. 

Mr.  Brddie. — Don't  you  think  because  of  the  way  in  which  the  census  was  taken  a 
great  many  were  afraid  to  give  full  figures  for  fear  of  increased  taxation.  We  do  not 
get  a  fair  statement  from  the  census  of  the  number  of  trees  planted  ? 

Mr.  Peart. — I  can  thoroughly  appreciate  and  understand  the  statement  of  Mr. 
Brodie.    The  more  I  have  gone  into  this  the  more  I  have  become  discouraged. 

I  know  when  the  census  men  come  around  it  is  hard  for  the  ordinary  grower 
to  give  exact  figures,  and  am  aware  that  the  results  must  be  of  an  approximate  char- 
acter. I  have  found  that  and  I  appreciate  that.  At  the  same  time  I  believe  the  time 
has  come  when  it  will  be  in  the  interest  of  the  industry  for  some  one  to  attempt  to  give 
statistics  of  a  fairly  approximate  character.  I  think  the  time  has  come  for  that  to  be 
done.  In  a  recent  issue  of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  it  was  stated  that  Mr.  Ogden 
Armour,  speaking  of  the  Armour  private  fruit  cars,  and  defending  the  private  refrig- 
erator fruit  car  service  in  the  United  States,  said  that  a  man  once  went  to  the  depart- 
ment at  Washington  for  statistics  of  fruit  in  Idaho  and  was  told  that  the  only  fruit 
statistics  they  had  were  those  in  reference  to  apples;  Our  Canadian  government  gives 
statistics  of  all  the  various  fruits  and  subdivisions  and  those  figures  should,  I  think, 
as  was  stated  in  the  resolution,  be  still  further  subdivided  at  the  next  census. 

Mr.  Eaton. — From  what  source  have  these  estimates  been  largely  obtained  ? 
Mr.  Peart. — The  exports,  which  I  am  about  to  give,  I  obtained  from  the  Trade  Re- 
turns, 1904-05. 

VALUE  OF  APPLE  EXPORTS. 

The  average  value  of  the  exports  of  apples  to  Great  Britain,  the  United  States  and 
other  countries,  during  the  last  five  years,  1900-04,  inclusive,  is  $2,595,497.  The  crop 
of  the  year  1903  had  a  total  value  of  $4,590,793.  But  the  crop  of  1901-02  was  low, 
which  brings  down  the  average.  The  value  of  the  apples  exported  in  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1905,  is  estimated  at  $2,625,877. 

The  data  which  I  have  for  the  present  season  subject  to  correction  shows  that 
there  will  be  exported  of  the  product  of  1905,  1,210,472  barrels  of  apples  valued  at 
something  over  $4,000,000. 

I  have  the  acreage  of  small  fruits  by  counties,  for  instance  in  the  province  of 
Ontario,  but  it  is  needless  to  give  it  here. 

Mr.  Woolverton. — It  would  be  interesting  if  Mr.  Peart  would  give  the  exports 
by  provinces. 

Mr.  Peart. — I  cannot  do  that,  sir,  as  I  have  not  the  data. 

Mr.  Fisher. — I  may  say  in  explanation  to  Mr.  Woolverton,  that  the  export  trade 
and  navigation  returns  would  hardly  show  that.  For  instance,  nearly  all  the  Ontario 
apples  are  exported  from  Montreal  and  they  would  appear  by  the  export  returns  as 
being  exported  from  the  province  of  Quebec,  because  the  port  by  which  they  leave  is 
the  port  shown  in  the  export  returns.    There  is  no  data. 

ORCHARD   ACREAGE. 

Mr.  Peart. — In  regard  to  acreages,  the  census  gives  the  total  orchard  acreage.  I 
recommend  in  my  resolution  that  in  the  next  census  the  acreage  be  divided  into  apple 
orchards  for  one  division,  and  then  other  tree  fruits  for  another  division.  I  think  I 
mentioned  that  and  the  only  way  I  could  reach  or  attempt  to  reach  the  acreage  of 
tree  fruits  other  than  apples  was  by  taking  the  total  of  apple  trees  in  the  Dominion, 
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dividing  that  total  by  50  as  the  average  number  of  trees  per  acre  and  getting  the  acre- 
age of  apples  in  that  way — largely  guesswork  you  may  say — and  then  taking  that 
from  the  total  fruit  acreage  of  the  Dominion,  that  is,  the  orchard  acreage.  That 
leaves  50,649  acres  for  fruits  other  than  apples  in  the  Dominion. 

The  grape  acreage  in  the  Dominion  is  given  at  5,600  acres.  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  estimate  is  low. 

The  acreage  of  apples  in  Ontario  is 228,013 

Other  tree  fruits 38,002 

Grapes 5,440 

Small  fruits 8,116 

The  other  provinces  I  have  not  attempted  to  deal  with  from  that  standpoint  for 
the  reasons  I  have  mentioned. 

Xow  gentlemen,  if  there  are  no  further  questions  you  wish  to  ask  me,  I  will  give 
place  to  the  delegates  from  other  provinces. 

Mr.  Fisk. — -Are  there  no  nuts  in  Ontario  ? 

Mr.  Peart. — I  have  been  unable  to  find  any  figures  bearing  on  the  crop  of  nuts. 
Mr.  Fisher. — I  may  say  that  the  full  report  from  which  Mr.  Peart  has  taken  ex- 
tracts will  be  printed  in  the  proceedings  of  the  conference. 

Mr.  Stewart. — I  might  suggest  that  you  take  the  acreage  of  grapes  at  the  same 
time. 

acreage  of  grapes. 

Mr.  Peart. — I  gave  it  in  Ontario  as  5,440.  I  may  say  that  I  have  the  Bureau  of 
Industries  Report  for  1904,  and  that  there  is  a  discrepancy  between  the  acreage  of  the 
grapes  in  the  province  of  Ontario  as  given  by  this  report  and  by  the  census.  The 
census  gives  5,600  acres  of  grapes  in  the  Dominion,  and  in  the  province  5,440. 

Isow  the  report  of  the  Ontario  Bureau  of  Industries  for  1901,  gives  the  acreage 
of  grapes  at  12,227.  I  believe  that  is  too  high  and  the  other  too  low.  In  the  county 
of  Halton,  for  instance,  the  county  in  which  I  live,  the  acreage  given  by  the  province, 
that  is  the  Bureau  of  Industries  report,  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  400,  I  know  that 
is  far  too  high,  I  consider  the  acreage  given  in  the  census  is  nearer  the  mark  but  it 
is  rather  low  again.  I  think  that  the  true  acreage  is  between  5,000  and  10,000  acres 
in  the  province  of  Ontario. 

Mr.  Metcalfe. — Have  you  given  the  different  varieties  of  small  fruits  with  their 
estimated  value  ? 

Mr.  Peart. — No,  sir,  I  have  not  that  detail. 

CENSUS  REPORTS  FOR  FRUIT. 

My  suggestions  in  regard  to  the  fruit  reports  of  the  Dominion  are  these:  At 
present  they  give  the  acres  in  orchard  of  all  sorts  of  trees,  apple,  pear,  plum,  &c.  I 
suggest  that  the  acreage  be  divided  into  acreage  in  apple  orchard  and  acreage  in  other 
tree  fruits.  That  subdivision  I  think  would  be  in  the  interest  of  the  industry.  At 
the  present  time  the  census  gives  the  acreage  in  vegetables  and  small  fruits.  I  sug- 
gest that  it  be  subdivided  into  acreage  in  small  fruits  and  the  acreage  in  vegetables. 
At  the  present  time  the  census  gives  the  value  of  fruit  and  vegetables  lumped.  I 
suggest  that  the  next  census  be  asked  to  give  this  subdivision  in  the  value  of  fruits 
and  the  value  of  vegetables,  giving  the  two  items  separately. 

Father  Burke. — Are  all  the  root  crops  put  in  there  ? 

Mr.  Peart. — They  leave  out  potatoes,  turnips,  mangels,  and  field  roots  generally. 
They  give  more  attention  to  onions,  cabbage  and  what  I  would  consider  market  gar- 
den truck.  I  am  speaking  more  particularly  for  the  province  of  Ontario,  and  the 
delegates  of  the  other  provinces,  knowing  the  statistics  in  their  several  provinces  may 
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desire  to  make  some  representations.  The  present  form  in  the  Ontario  Bureau  of  In- 
dustry is  that  of  orchards  and  gardens  together. 

Father  Burke. — In  some  cases  small  fruits  and  vegetables  are  grown  together. 

Mr.  Peart. — The  man  who  grows  these  together  must  use  his  judgment  as  to  how 
many  acres  he  would  have  of  each  if  they  were  separated.  That  is  a  matter  largely 
of  judgment  for  the  individual  grower  in  answering  questions  or  filling  reports.  If 
any  gentleman  will  second  this  resolution  I  will  move  it. 

Mr.  Fisher. — I  would  suggest  that  it  be  referred  to  the  committee  on  resolutions, 
along  with  the  other  resolutions. 

Mr.  Harold  Jones. — I  would  suggest  a  further  amendment.  You  say  to  give  the 
acreage  of  apples  and  acreage  of  other  fruits. 

Mr.  Peart. — Other  tree  fruits. 

Mr.  Jones. — Now,  you  know  we  have  three  or  four  distinct  varieties  of  fruits  in 
this  province,  I  am  speaking  now  for  Ontario,  that  all  have  a  commercial  value,  and 
when  the  census  or  the  statistics  for  the  provincial  bureau  are  being  taken,  why  not 
take  a  column  for  each  of  the  standard  fruits  of  the  province,  apples,  peaches,  plums 
and  pears.  That  embraces  our  fruits,  and  that  would  give  us  a  knowledge  of  the  quan- 
tity for  each  county  of  each  variety  of  fruit.  The  varieties  I  think  should  be  sub- 
divided in  that  way  because  the  proposed  division  of  apples  and  other  fruits  leaves  it 
too  indefinite. 

Mr.  Peart. — Apples  would  be  one  division  under  the  resolution  and  other  tree 
fruits  another. 

Mr.  Jones. — I  think  it  might  be  subdivided  with  columns  for  apples,  plums,  pears, 
peaches  and  grapes. 

Mr.  Peart. — Grapes  are  separated  at  present,  I  think  Mr.  Jones'  suggestion  is 
a  very  good  one.  This  statistical  question  both  in  the  census  and  in  the  various  pro- 
vinces is  a  matter  of  development  and  as  time  goes  on  we  will  have  more  and  more 
perfect  statistics.  I  did  not  feel  like  asking  the  government  to  do  too  much  and  that 
is  my  reason  for  being  moderate. 

Mr.  Jones. — We  feel  the  need  of  that.  There  are  some  things  we  ought  to  know 
and  don't. 

Mr.  Brandrith. — I  would  like  to  endorse  what  Mr.  Jones  has  said.  I  do  not  see 
that  the  cost  would  be  much  greater  in  giving  us  a  perfect  census  of  the  different 
fruits.  In  Ontario,  as  we  have  just  heard,  there  are  large  acreages  of  grapes  and 
peaches  and  in  British  Columbia  we  propose  having  large  acreages  of  cherries  and 
pears  and  plums  and  I  think  it  would  be  to  the  interest  of  the  industry  to  have  the 
census  deal  with  all  these  separately. 

Mr.  Eaton. — I  would  like  further  to  endorse  the  suggestion.  I  think  the  statis- 
tices  could  be  got  with  very  little  if  any  more  trouble.  It  would  take  a  little  more  print- 
ing, but  in  taking  the  figures  for  the  fruits  the  data  for  the  different  varieties  could  be 
got  at  very  accurately  and  in  that  way  there  would  be  very  little  trouble  so  far  a3 
collecting  the  statistics  was  concerned.  , 

INCREASE  OF  ORCHARDS  IN  QUEBEC. 

Mr.  Jack. — I  am  not  prepared  to  give  any  statistics  at  all.  As  you  are  aware,  we 
are  not  large  shippers  in  the  province  of  Quebec  and  it  did  not  occur  to  me  to  look 
up  statistics.  Speaking  for  my  own  locality,  I  would  say  that  the  increase  in  the  last 
five  years  has  been  30  or  40  per  cent.  I  can  remember  the  time  when  there  were  very 
few  orchards  in  Chateauguay,  and  that  vicinity.  As  you  are  aware,  the  severe  winters 
of  1903,  1904  and  1905  destroyed  a  great  many  orchards  in  the  province  of  Quebec, 
our  own  section  suffering  as  much  perhaps  as  any.  Some  orchards  have  been  reduced 
one-half.  I  would  just  like  to  commend  another  feature  of  Mr.  Peart's  report  in 
which  he  favoured  the  collection  of  statistics  whereby  we  could  have  fuller  informa- 
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tion  of  the  other  provinces  and  the  Dominion  as  a  whole.    I  am  not  prepared  to  give 
any  definite  statement  in  regard  to  what  has  been  done  in  the  provinces. 

Mr.  Gilman. — New  Brunswick,  as  far  as  statistics  are  concerned,  has  not  yet 
made  any  attempt  to  collect  any  account  of  our  fruits  in  the  regular  reports  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  They  are  not  included,  so  we  have  no  system  yet  of  col- 
lecting reports  of  what  fruits  are  grown,  but  we  hope  to  change  this  in  the  near  future. 
I  might  say  that  so  far  we  are  still  buying  more  fruit  than  we  are  selling,  which,  per- 
haps, will  account  for  it. 

APPLE   EXPORT   FROM   NOVA   SCOTIA. 

Mr.  Fisher. — What  about  Nova  Scotia? 

Mr.  Starr. — I  do  not  wish  to  take  up  any  time;  I  will  give  you  just  a  few  statis- 
tics, as  to  the  exports  of  fruit  from  Nova  Scotia  during  the  past  three  years.  During 
the  year  1903-4,  there  was  exported  to  London  481,476  barrels,  and  the  total  export  was 
536,267  barrels 

The  following  year,  1904-5  the  export  to  London  was  303,320  barrels  and  the  total 
export  336,242. 

For  the  present  year  1905-6  the  estimated  total  export  is  319,000  barrels.  It  is 
an  off-year  with  Nova  Scotia,  but  the  average  is  405,836  barrels. 

Mr.  Eaton. — You  might  state  the  crop  in  addition  to  the  export  ? 

Mr.  Starr. — I  have  not, figures  for  that,  but  I  might  add  one-half  for  the  local 
market  in  the  province. 

APPLE  EXPORTS  FROM  PRINCE  EDWARD  ISLAND. 

Mr.  Fisher. — Prince  Edward  Island  comes  next. 

Father  Burke. — In  truth  we  have  not  much  to  report.  We  have  not  a  bureau  of 
statistics  under  our  provincial  government,  although  a  movement  has  been  made  to 
establish  one  ;  and  I  think  that  New  Brunswick,  too,  will  have  one  shortly. 
I  quite  agree  with  the  representations  made  by  gentlemen  who  addressed  the  con- 
vention as  to  the  necessity  of  having  specific  statistics.  Prince  Edward  Island 
has  only  come  in  to  the  fruit  growing  circle  very  recently,  and  while  the  census 
represents  our  number  of  trees  as  being  only  360,600,  I  believe  that  within  the 
past  two  years  we  have  really  doubled  that  number,  and  that  the  fruit  growing  indus- 
try is  advancing  with  us,  by  leaps  and  bounds.  We  have  only  discovered  that  we  are 
able  to  grow  the  fruit.  We  have  the  best  apples,  we  are  nearest  the  markets  of  Europe, 
and  we  are  able  to  send  there  such  apples  as  they  are  not  able  to  get  from  any  other 
province  of  Canada.  That  may  appear  to  be  a  broad  statement,  but  it  is  just  as  well 
to  state  it  at  the  beginning.  I  have  had  placed  in  my  hands  here  a  memorandum — 
although  we  are  young  in  the  fruit  industry  still  we  are  shipping  something,  and  here 
is  a  report  sent  from  your  department  to  one  of  the  shippers  of  our  country.  It  states, 
that  upon  this  date  (November  13),  there  had  been  received  in  London,  a  shipment 
of  130  barrels  of  Ben  Davis  which  was  the  best  example  of  honest  packing  and  good 
fruit  that  your  inspector  had  seen.  He  said :  '  The  barrels  opened  clean ;  the  fruit 
being  free  from  frost  or  spot  and  the  uniformity  of  the  fruit  reflects  the  greatest 
ceedit  on  the  packer.'  We  may  be  small,  but  we  do  not  intend  to  make  ourselves  any 
smaller  than  we  are;  and,  therefore,  as  far  as  fruit  is  concerned,  Prince  Edward  Is- 
land is  capable  of  growing  fruit.  We  have  no  rocks  and  barren  soil  and  we  intend  to 
employ  our  Island  in  the  most  specialized  agriculture  we  can  have;  and  ultimately 
Prince  Edward  Island  will  be  not  the  '  Garden  of  the  Gulf '  alone,  but  the  '  Garden 
of  all  Canada.'  I  believe  you  should  go  into  the  system  of  collecting  statistics  of 
which  Mr.  Peart  spoke,  so  that  the  different  parts  will  see  what  the  other  parts  are 
doing,  and  thereby  be  better  able  to   accommodate  themselves  to  the  requirements 
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of  the  British  market.    So  far  as  Prince  Edward  Island  is  concerned,  I  have  nothing 
further  to  say. 

Mr.  Fisher. — We  will  take  a  jump  to  the  western  coast  and  ask  for  the  British 

Columbia  representation. 

RAPID  DEVELOPMENT  IN  BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 

Mr.  Birrell. — I  know  that  the  hour  is  getting  rapidly  on  and  I  do  not  think  it 
will  be  well  for  me  to  give  statistics,  and  it  is  difficult  to  give  them  up  to  date.  We 
are  not  like  Ontario,  but  a  little  more  like  Prince  Edward  Island,  we  are  growing 
with  extreme  rapidity  and  our  growth  is  much  more  than  two  per  cent.  I  would  like 
to  say  we  have  been  delighted  to  come  to  this  conference,  of  course  at  some  incon- 
venience, because  we  believe  it  to  be  of  great  value  to  the  whole  industry  throughout 
Canada,  and  we  are  glad  to  be  here  because  we  look  for  a  lot  of  good  from  the  con- 
ference. In  regard  to  statistics  I  think  all  my  colleagues  are  in  thorough  sympathy 
with  Mr.  Peart's  recommendations,  particularly  as  to  the  details  of  the  various 
branches  of  the  industry.  We  believe  these  statistics  should  be  worked  up  and  thereby 
attract  attention  from  the  outside  to  what  is  being  done.  With  us,  when  a  mine  pays 
dividends  and  actual  figures  of  its  production  are  given  people  will  come  in,  but  if 
they  have  no  reliable  statistics  they  allow  the  whole  thing  to  go  past  them.  I 
think  that  this  information  would  be  valuable.  I  may  say  that  I  am  delighted  to  meet 
my  Ontario  friends  here.  I  was  in  Ontario  for  fifteen  years  and  I  think  I  know  a 
little  about  the  Ontario  conditions,  and  a  little  about  those  far  happier  conditions  in 
the  far  west.  Mr.  Peart  pointed  out  that  the  orchard  increase  in  Ontario  had  been  2 
per  cent  per  annum,  and  I  think  he  said  10  per  cent  in  five  years. 

Conditions  are  entirely  different  in  British  Columbia.  It  is  only  about  twelve 
years  since  the  first  carload  of  fruit  was  shipped  out  of  British  Columbia.  Since  that 
time  there  has  been  a  great  development.  In  1905  the  C.P.B.  hauled  about  4,000  tons 
of  fruit,  about  1,000  tons  more  than  the  previous  year,  and  by  express  they  handled 
about  1,000  tons,  an  increase  of  35  per  cent  over  the  previous  year.  This,  of  course, 
is  not  allowing  for  all  the  production  that  does  not  go  out  of  the  country  or  into  the 
west. 

BRITISH   COLUMBIA  FRUIT  TREE   STATISTICS. 

I  want  to  refer  particularly  to  the  trees.  I  mention  that  because  it  shows  the 
character  of  the  industry  and  its  growth  in  five  or  ten  years'  time.  In  1901,  our 
bureau  reported  567,000  trees.  In  1903  we  had  practically  doubled  that  with  1,000,000 
trees.  In  1904  we  had  made  another  leap  to  1,750,000  trees,  and  this  year,  1905,  we 
have  reached  pretty  closely  to  the  two  and  a  half  million  figure,  and  I  think  I  am 
pretty  safe  in  saying  that  in  this  year  we  will  witness  the  planting  of  nearly  1,000,000 
trees.  This  shows  that  our  industry  in  that  short  time  of  five  years  has  practically  been 
quintupled,  multiplied  by  five,  and  I  believe  I  am  right  in  saying,  as  I  said  to  Mr.  Field- 
ing when  he  was  out  in  our  own  district,  the  Kootenay,  that  I  looked  forward  to  the 
time,  ten  years  hence,  when  the  British  Columbia  interest  would  have  assumed  nearly 
the  first  place  in  the  Dominion  and  would  certainly  be  producing  ten  or  fifteen  times 
the  amount  produced  this  year. 

There  are  one  or  two  other  things  to  which  I  wish  to  refer — first,  the  value  of  the 
orchard.  Mr.  Peart  placed  the  capital  value  of  an  orchard  at  $150;  if  that  is  the  case 
I  do  not  want  to  move  back  to  Ontario  because  I  am  satisfied  we  have  a  much  larger 
value  in  the  west.  I  agree  more  nearly  with  Mr.  Eaton  from  Nova  Scotia  who  stated 
that  they  valued  pome  orchards  at  $1,000  an  acre  and  make  a  profit  of  15  per  cent. 
I  believe  that  value  will  be  nearer  the  mark  with  us  in  the  west  than  the  figure  given 
for  Ontario. 

Mr.  Peart. — These  are  bearing  and  non-bearing,  and  the  non-bearing  are  one- 
third  of  the  trees. 
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Mr.  Burrell. — There  are  many  features  about  British  Columbia  that  I  would  like 
to  dwell  on  if  I  had  time.  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  hitherto  its  value  as  a 
fruit  country  has  not  been  suspected.  In  the  Kootenay  for  instance,  you  have  the 
mountains  running  4,000  feet  above  the  Long  Kootenay  Lake  and  sloping  down  to  the 
water,  yet  thousands  and  thousands  of  trees  are  being  planted  on  the  plateau  land  of 
the  little  strip  at  the  bottom  of  the  mountain  and  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  in  that 
district  alone,  we  have  lands  capable  of  the  production  of  the  best  possible  fruit  that 
can  be  produced  on  the  continent,  and  have  a  far  greater  acreage  than  even  people 
there  have  suspected.  Between  the  British  Columbia  coast  district  and  the  interior 
districts  our  people  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  we  can  in  the  course  of  a  very 
few  years  ship  the  finest  fruit,  and  that  we  have  the  finest  fruit-producing  section  in 
the  whole  magnificent  Dominion  of  Canada ;  and  I  am  not  going  back  on  that.  Some- 
thing has  been  said  about  export  figures,  and  to  give  an  idea  of  that  I  would  point 
out  that  in  the  Kootenay,  which  is  practically  nothing  but  a  district  of  mines  and 
smelters,  where  we  have  one  smelter  alone  smelting  2,800  tons  of  ore  a  day,  and  where 
fruit  was  not  thought  a  possibility  a  few  years  ago,  they  have  been  so  progressive 
that  last  year  they  shipped  out  11,000  crates  of  strawberries,  as  fine  as  I  ever  saw. 

We  intend  to  push  along  and  struggle  in  the  most  friendly  rivalry  with  our  friends 
in  the  other  provinces. 

Something  was  said  about  export  value.  The  figure  was  given  at  $2,595,000  for 
Canada.  British  Columbia  of  course  has  not  done  much  in  exporting,  but  she  ven- 
tured a  little  this  year.  She  exported  something  to  London,  a  shipment  of  apples, 
which,  I  think,  were  acknowledged  on  the  London  market  to  be  the  finest  looking 
apples  that  were  ever  shipped  from  any  colony. 

However  much  British  Columbia  delegates  may  brag  of  British  Columbia,  we  are 
all  at  one  in  bragging  of  the  common  industry  and  in  believing  that  the  industry 
which  we  are  all  anxious  to  push  and  to  the  promotion  of  which  we  are  devoting  our 
best  efforts,  is  destined  to  be  of  the  greatest  importance  to  Canada  and  we  think  that 
conferences  of  this  kind  leading  to  united  action  cdnnot  but  result  in  benefit  to  our- 
selves and  the  community. 

Mr.  Starr. — There  is  one  item  which  I  left  out  in  my  statement,  that  is  the  total 
export  of  apples  to  London  for  the  past  eleven  years  which  is  2,380,648  barrels.  Dur- 
ing that  time  we  have  had  three  off  crops,  when  the  export  dwindled  to  some  81,300 
barrels,  so  you  see  it  is  not  all  cash,  there  are  some  drawbacks  occasionally,  but  still 
that  showing  for  the  past  eleven  years  is  a  showing  which  is  very  good  for  the  little 
area  that  grows  fruit  in  Nova  Scotia. 

Mr.  Fisher. — We  have  heard  from  the  provinces  where  fruit  producing  is  a 
specialty,  but  I  think  there  are  some  representatives  from  Manitoba  and  Saskatche- 
wan and  Alberta  which  have  not  yet  loomed  large  in  fruit  production,  but  whose 
production  we  hope  will  develop.     They  do  loom  large  on  the  fruit  consuming  side. 

MANITOBA   AS   A    FRUIT    MARKET 

Mr.  MANSON. — So  far  we  have  not  exported  any  apples  or  other  fruit  from  Mani- 
toba, but  we  handle  an  awful  lot  of  apples  up  there  and  after  hearing  the  delegates 
from  British  Columbia  and  Prince  Edward  Island,  the  other  provinces  will  have  to 
look  to  themselves.  In  the  past  they  have  been  looking  to  Ontario  for  good  fruit. 
Manitoba  is  growing  faster  than  any  other  country  on  the  face  of  the  earth  and  will 
consume  fruit  accordingly;  we  want  the  best  and  we  are  willing  to  pay  for  it. 

Mr.  Goodfellow  (Saskatchewan). — I  have  not  much  to  say  as  regards  the  grow- 
ing of  fruit  in  the  west,  but,  as  Mr.  Manson  just  stated,  we  are  large  consumers. 
We  want  the  good  fruit  and  we  are  prepared  to  pay  the  price  let  it  be  from  British 
Columbia  or  from  Ontario.    We  are  growing  ;  we  have,  as  you  know,  just  been  formed 
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into  a  province  and  I  have  no  statistics  to  give  in  reference  to  the  amount  of  fruit 
we  raise.  We  can  raise  the  strawberry,  but  we  do  not  export  it.  "We  consume  all 
tfiat  we  can  grow  of  that  fruit.  But  I  must  say  as  regards  wheat  and  such  grains, 
we  are  producers.  As  I  said  before  we  are  quite -willing  to  pay  the  price  for  good 
fruit   and  that   is  what    we  are   after. 

Mr.  FlSHER. — 1  would  like  to  ask  Professor  Saunders  who  perhaps  knows  the  dis- 
tricts as  well  even  as  the  inhabitants,  to  say  a  word  in  regard  to  the  possibility  of 
fruit  growing  in  the  west  country. 

APPLES    IN    THE    NORTH-WEST    PROVINCES. 

Prof.  Saunders. — As  most  of  you  know,  the  production  of  apples  that  will  succeed 
in  the  northern  districts  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  has  been  a  subject  of  special 
attention  of  mine  for  many  years.  Nearly  twenty  years  ago,  we  began  these  experi- 
ments at  each  of  the  north-western  farms,  bringing  in  from  time  to  rime  all  the  hardy 
fruits  that  could  be  found  in  Europe,  going  as  far  north  in  Russia  as  it  was  possible 
to  get  fruit  and  introducing  the  trees  here  from  all  the  colder  countries  for  propaga- 
tion, and  failure  attending  our  efforts  on  almost  every  hand.  There  was,  however, 
one  successful  man,  and  he  has  had  continued  success  in  growing  apples,  I  refer  to 
Mr.  Stevenson  of  Morden,  Manitoba.  We  sent  him  and  a  number  of  other  experi- 
menters a  quantity  of  these  Russian  apples  similar  to  those  we  were  testing  at  the 
experimental  farms,  and  he  has  succeeded  in  growing  them  well.  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
visiting  his  orchards  last  autumn  on  my  way  here  from  the  coast  and  I  was  surprised  to 
learn  that  he  had  produced  that  year  70  barrels  of  apples  and  had  grown  Hibj.T.al,  Char- 
lamoff,  Duchess,Wealthy  and  Blushed  Calville  and  several  other  sorts.  He'hsVj  produced 
these  apples  as  good  in  quality  in  Manitoba  as  any  I  have  ever  seen  anywhere,  showing 
that  it  is  not  an  impossibility  to  grow  apples  in  that  province.  But  on  the  other  hand 
we  must  admit  that  twice  or  three  times  the  number  of  trees  which  were  sent  to  Mr. 
Stevenson,  were  sent  also  to  the  experimental  farms  at  Brandon  and  Indian  Head  and 
we  have  had  up  to  the  present  time  practically  no  success  along  this  line  at  either  of 
these  farms.  Similar  tests  have  been  carried  on  during  the  whole  time  the  farms 
have  been  in  existence. 

PYRUS  BACCATA. 

During  the  last  ten  years  this  work  has  been  developed  along  another  line  which 
is  much  more  hopeful  for  the  general  production  of  apples  in  the  Northwest.  In  the 
early  days  of  the  experimental  farms  we  brought,  from  St.  Petersburg,  Russia,  from 
the  Imperial  botanic  gardens,  seeds  of  a  number  of  varieties  of  shrubs  and  tre^s 
and  among  others  the  seeds  of  one  of  the  Northern  Siberian  crabs  (Pyrus  baccata). 
This  crab  was  found  after  being  tested  for  four  or  five  years  at  Indian  Head  to  be 
remarkably  hardy  and  vigorous.  It  has  never  been  known  to  kill  at  the  tips,  it  has 
budded  from  the  terminal  buds  on  the  branches  every  year  at  Indian  Head,  Brandon 
and  other  localities.  A  number  of  experiments  have  been  tried  in  crossing  this  with 
some  of  the  best  apples  growing  in  Ontario,  and  this  work  has  been  attended  with  re- 
markable success  for  the  last  six  or  seven  years.  In  the  last  annual  report  of  the  ex- 
perimental farms  an  article  is  published  with  some  illustrations  giving  the  exact  size 
of  these  cross-bred  apples,  showing  that  these  new  fruits  were  really  of  a  size  that  was 
useful  for  domestic  purposes.  They  would  average  a  little  larger  than  well-grown 
Transeendant  crabs.  Most  of  these  apples  are  of  good  quality  for  cooking.  The  trees 
have  also  been  tested  at  various  altitudes  in  Manitoba  and  the  Northwest,  varying  from 
750  feel  at  Winnipeg  up  to  4.l'Oo  feet  in  the  foothills  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Thay 
have  been  tried  :it  over  300  different  points,  and  they  have  as  far  as  we  can  learn 
wintered  everywhere  successfully,  and  have  shown  that  they  are  perfectly  hardy. 
Although  the  fruit  i-  3mal]  and  will  not  materially  interfere  with  the  demand  for  On- 
tario and  British  Columbia  fruit,  still  it  will  help  to  cultivate  a  taste  and  promote  a 
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demand  for  the  better  qualities  of  apples  grown  in  the  more  favoured  districts  of  the 
Dominion  and  at  the  same  time  give  the  people  at  home  a  healthful  article  of  diet 
which  will  be  invaluable  to  the  community.  I  think  that  these  experiments  have  been 
so  successful  that  they  are  well  worthy  of  mention  and  are  very  encouraging.  We  are 
carrying  these  experiments  further  into  a  second  line  of  crossing  which  is  very  pro- 
mising, but  none  of  the  trees  of  the  second  crosses  have  yet  fruited.  The  trees  of  the 
first  crosses  are  now  well  established  and  I  think  will  bear  fruit  at  probably  100  to 
150  different  points  in  "Manitoba  and  the  Northwest,  and  as  these  begin  to  fruit  I  am 
sure  there  will  be  a  large  demand  for  those  trees  from  many  parts  of  that  country. 

The  conference  took  recess.  : 


STATISTICS  AND  FRUIT  CROP  REPORT. 

BY   A.    W.    PEART,  BURLINGTON,  ONT. 

In  the  following  tables  and  notes  an  attempt  is  made  to  present  some  statistics  of  ine 
extent  and  value  of  the  fruit  industry  of  Canada,  as  well  as  of  the  several  provinces. 

The  figures  submitted  are  derived  (a)  from  the  census  of  the  Dominion  of  1901; 
(b)  from  the  Dominion  trade  returns  of  the  years  ending  June,  1904  and  1905;  (c) 
from  deductions  based  on  the  census  and  trade  figures,  and  (d)  from  the  experience 
and  general  information  of  practical  fruit  men. 

The  need  of  some  such  statistics  from  a  commercial  as  well  as  an  academic  stand- 
point is,  I  think,  apparent.  No  attempt  whatever  has  been  made  to  colour  the  situa- 
tion. In  fact,  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  some  of  our  estimates  are  below  the 
mark.  The  constant  aim,  however,  has  been  to  give  a  just  and  reasonable  presenta- 
tion of  the  case,  based  on  all  the  facts  and  figures  available. 

The  inherent  difficulties  of  work  of  this  nature  are  obvious.  There  are,  as  it  were, 
no  well-beaten  paths,  nor  established  precedents  for  guidance,  and  no  doubt  errors 
will  be  found.  Still,  it  is  hoped  that  the  tables  and  figures  herein  set  forth  may  prove 
to  have  an  approximate  value. 
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QUEBEC—  191  n 


Not  Bearing. 


Apple  Trees 

Peach  Trees 

Pear  Trees 

Plum  Trees 

Cherry  Trees 

Other  Fruit  Trees. 

Grape  Vines 

Small  Fruits 


7SI  I, (I.'.", 

264 

0,632 

118,910 

76,328 

4,817 

34,118 


Bearing. 


1,476,727 

68 

5,191 

245,370 

317,762 

23,711 

109,032 


*Total  Trees. 


2,256,752 

332 

11,823 

364,280 

394,090 

28,528 

143,150 


Bushels. 


2,025,113 

17 

3,275 

122,648 

150,690 

21,386 

995,849  lbs. 

2,993,618  qts. 


*  Total  number  of  fruit  trees  in  Quebec  in  1901,  3,055,805. 


NUVA   SCOTIA.— 1901. 


Not  Bearing. 


Bearing. 


*  Total  Trees. 


Bushels. 


Apple  Trees 

Peach  Trees 

Pear  Trees 

Plum  Trees 

Cherry  Trees 

Other  Fruit  Trees. 

Grape  Vines 

Small  Fruits 


771,830 

6,015 

35,086 

78,655 

18,883 

3,321 

2.752 


1,203,745 
4,482 
21,014 
93,790 
43,153 
14,806 
5,543 


1,975,575 
10,497 
56,100 
172,445 
62,036 
18,127 
8,295 


2,065,104 

3,231 

14,881 

28,931 

16,669 

2,229 

115,316  lbs. 

992,787  qts. 


*  Total  fruit  trees  in  Nova  Scotia  in  1901,  2,294,780. 


NEW  BRUNSWICK.— 1901. 


Not  Bearing. 


Bearing. 


*  Total  Trees. 


Bushels. 


Apple  Trees 

Peach  Trees 

Pear  Trees 

Plum  Trees 

Cherry  Trees 

Other  Fruit  Trees . 

Grape  Vines 

Small  Fruits 


219,249 

247 

1,779 

16,371 

13.331 

3,470 

339 


456,115 

86 

721 

16,900 

21,239 

12,326 

414 


675,364 

333 

2,500 

33,271 

34,570 

15,796 

753 


503,214 

87 

279 

4,637 

4,233 

1,096 

2,637  lbs. 

475,051  qts. 


*  Total  fruit  trees  in  New  Brunswick,  1901,  761,834. 
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PRINCE  EDWARD   ISLAND.— 1901. 


Not  Bearing. 


Bearing. 


*  Total   1 


Bushels. 


Apple  Trees 

Peach  Trees 

Pear  Trees 

Plum  Trees 

Cherry  Trees 

Other  Fruit  Trees. 

Grape  Vines 

Small  Fruits 


87,009 
91 

1.341 

14. 4  7!  I 

21,514 

l(),.-»4t) 

242 


115,091 

:_• 

621 

1.3,001 

48,917 

,   47,378 

517 


202,100 

163 

1,962 

27,480 
70,431 

57."_'1 
7.-,'. 


159,421 

45 

279 

4,265 

17.838 
2,639 
862  lbs. 
150,590  (jts 


*  Total  fruit  trees  in  Prince  Edward  Island  in  1901,  360,060. 


BRITISH  COLUMBIA.— 1901. 


Apple  Trees 

Peach  Trees 

Pear  Trees 

Plum  Trees 

Cherry  Trees 

Other  Fruit  Trees. 

Grape  Vines 

Small  Fruits 


Not  Bearing. 


170,960 
4,401 
19,7'  (5 
26,663 
9,477 
5,068 
5,484 


Bearing. 


*  Total  Trees. 


220,684 

3,552 

24,948 

59,780 

17,322 

5,132 

3,391 


391,644 
7,953 
44,743 
86,443 
26,799 
10.200 
8,875 


Bushels. 


240,012 

2,553 

25,364 

58,221 

14,445 

2,938 

30,182  lbs. 

691,358qts. 


*  Total  fruit  trees  in  British  Columbia  in  1901,  567,782. 


MANITOBA.— 1901. 


Not  Bearing. 

Bearing. 

*  Total  Trees. 

Bushels. 

Apple  Trees 

7,241 

1,091 

8,332 

571 

Plnm  Treps 

17,569 

5,54(1 

24,094 
8,102 

41,663 
13,642 

2,006 
673 

Cherrv  Trees 

• 
Other  Fruit  Trees 

Grape  Vines 

140 

203 

343 

410  lbs. 

Small  Fruits 

120,164  qts. 

*  Total  fruit  trees  in  Manitoba  in  1901,  63,637. 
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THE  NORTH-WEST  TERRITORIES.— 1901. 


Apple  Trees 

Peach  Trees 

Pear  Trees 

Plum  Trees 

Cherry  Trees 

Other  Fruit  Trees. 

Grape  Vines 

Small  Fruits 


Not  Bearing. 


1,789 


4,151 

2,363 

70 

1,342 


Bearing. 


700 


243 


43 


*  Total  Trees. 


2,489 


4,394 

2,452 

70 

1,385 


Bushels. 


1,487 


59 
26 


900  lbs. 
52,203  qts. 


*  Total  fruit  trees  in  the  North-west  Territories  in  1901,  9,405. 


APPLES  EXPORTED  FROM  CANADA  DURING  TEN  YEARS  PREVIOUS  TO  JUNE  30,  1904. 


Fiscal  Year. 

Great 
Britain. 

United 
States. 

Other 
Countries. 

Total. 

Total 
Value. 

Year 
of  crop. 

1895 

1896 

Brls. 
751,232 
504,680 

1,579,272 
414,181 
972,125 
896,935 
643,945 
490,338 
973,805 

1,513,744 

Brls. 
86,841 
54,062 
54,348 

7,933 
81,204 
29,529 
12,502 
17,162 

6,064 
14,899 

Brls. 
15,195 

8,440 
30,850 
17,304 
21,739 
29,994 
22,204 

8,715 
20,659 
69,971 

Brls. 
853,268 
567,182 

1,664,470 
439,418 

1,075,068 
956,458 
678,651 
516,215 

1,000,528 

1,598,614 

S 

1,821,463 
1,416,470 
2,502,968 
1,306,681 
2,621,352 
2,578,233 
1,482,927 
1,566,808 
2,758,724 
4,590,793 

1894 

1895 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1896 
1897 
1898 

1900 

1899 

1901 

1900 

1902 

1901 

1903 

1902 

1904 

1903 

These  figures  are  for  the  Dominion  fiscal  years.  For  instance  the  above  figures 
for  1904,  represent  the  crop  of  1903,  and  are  found  in  the  Dominion  Trade  Returns, 
page  450,  year  1904. 

The  value  of  the  apples  exported  in  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1905,  is  estimated 
at  $2,625,877.    This  value  is  based  on  the  crop  of  1904.     (See  Trade  Returns,  1905.) 

It  is  estimated  that  approximately  815,000  barrels  of  apples  have  been  exported 
from  Canada  since  the  opening  of  the  apple  season  of  1905. 
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PROVINCE   OF   ONTARIO. 
♦Number  of  Fruit  Trees  by  Counties. 


County. 


Number. 


Addington 

Algoma 

Bothwell 

Brant,  S 

Brockville 

Bruce,  E 

Bruce,  N 

Bruce,  W 

Cardwell 

Carleton 

Cornwall  and  Stormont. .  . 

Dundas 

Durham,  E 

Durham,  W 

'Elgin,  E 

Elgin,  W 

'Essex,  N 

I  Essex,  S 

Frontenac 

Glengarry 

Grenville,  S 

Grey,  E 

Grey,  N 

Grey,  S 

Haldimand  and  Monck 

Halton 

Hamilton 

Huron,  E 

/Huron,  S 

i  Huron,  W 

'Kent 

Kingston 

I  Lambton,  E. . . :' 

'  Lambton,  W 

Lanark,' N , 

Lanark,'S. 

Leeds  &  Grenville,  N 

Leeds,  S 

Lennox 

Lincoln  and  Niagara 

London 

•  Middlesex,  E 

Middlesex,  N 

Middlesex,  S 

Middlesex,  W 


1901. 
100,074 
57,067 
227,896 
77,190 
39,736 
164,240^ 
111,075 
166,394  J 
93,642 
57,790 
90,104 
102,249 
115,067  1 
192,341  / 
210,3741 
265,060 1 
189,247  1 
469,854  I 
81,190 
58,641 
62,093 
340,641) 
213,391  V 
136,489  J 
239,097 
373,183 
34,100 
118,541) 
157,485  \ 
222,621  J 
389,820 
548 
236,2701 
178,574  f 
58,732  | 
45,303  / 
38,431 
93,182 
136,666 
979,135 
979 
147,888) 
140,639  | 
179,332  j' 
171,550j 


Number. 


County. 


1905. 

110,081 
62,773 

250,685 
84,909 
43,709 

485,879 

103,006 
63,569 
99,114 

112,473 

338,148 
522,977 

725,011 

89,309 
64,505 
68,302 

759,573 

263,006 

410,501 

37,510 

548,511 

428,802 
602 

456,328 

114,438 

42,274 

102,500 

150,332 

1,077,048 

1,076 


703,349 


Muskoka  and  P.  Sound.. .  . 

Nipissing 

Norfolk,  N 

Norfolk,  S 

Northumberland,  E 

Northumberland,  W 

Ontario,  N 

Ontario,  S 

Ontario,  W 

Ottawa 

Hastings,  E 

Hastings,  N 

Hastings,  W 

Perth,  N 

tPerth.  S 

Peterborough,  E 

Peterborough,  W 

Prescott 

i  Prince  Edward 

;  Renfrew,  N 

;  i  Renfrew,  S 

IRussell 

Simcoe,  E 

'Simcoe,  N 

i  Simcoe,  S 

Toronto,  C 

Toronto,  E 

i!Toronto,  W 

i  i Victoria,  N 

|  Victoria,  S 

Waterloo,  N 

Waterloo,  S 

Welland 

Wellington,  C 

Wellington,  N 

Wellington,  S, 

Wentworth,  N.  &  Brant.N. 

Wentworth,  S 

York,  E 

York,  N 

York,  W 

Oxford,  N 

Oxford,  S 

Peel 


Number. 


1901. 

23,809 

7,465 

204,961  i 

231,923  i 

376,718) 

164,558/ 

84,556) 

160,366  - 

127,551  J 

3,936 
1 01,903^ 
136,341  } 
99,035  J 
122,985) 
128,202/ 
99,560  | 
52,407  / 
54,568 
408,871 
28,965 ) 
41,791/ 
96,565 
157,738 -> 
209,536  L 
145,646 
1,612-! 
6,009  . 
4,735  I 
46,569^ 
86,516  | 
136,362^ 
123,246  | 
250,060 ' 
122,675 
125,551 
108,722 
238,130 
986,950 
184,000 
119,504 
159,529 
161,443) 
207,891  / 
175,845 


Number. 


1905. 

26,289 

8,211 

480,572 
595,403 

409,720 

4,329 

371,006 

276,305 

167,163 

60,024 
449,758 

77,831 

106,221 

564,212 

13,591 

146,393 

285,568 
275,066 

392,642 

261,943 
1,085,645 

509,336 

406,267 
193,429 


*Unrevised,  but  found  by  the  totals  to  approx  imate  closely  the  grand  total  for  Ontario  in  1901. 
For  1905  10%  is  added. 
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PROVINCE   OF  ONTARIO. 
♦Acreage  of  Small  Fruits  Calculated  by  Counties. 


County. 


Addingtorj    

Algoma 

Bothwell 

Brant.  S 

Brockville 

Bruce.  E 

Bruce.  N 

Bruce,  \V 

Cardwell 

Carleton 

Cornwall  and  Stormont 

Dundas 

Durham,  E 

Durham,  W 

Elgin,  E 

Elgin,  W 

Essex,  N 

Essex,  S 

Frontenac 

Glengarry 

Grenville,  S 

Grey,  E 

Grey,  W 

Grey.  S 

Haldimand  and  Monck. .  .  . 

Halt  on 

Hamilton 

Hastings,  E 

Hastings,  N 

Hastings.  W 

Huron,  E 

Huron,  S 

Huron,  W 

Kent 

Kingston 

Lambton,  E 

Lambton,  W 

Lanark,  N 

Lanark,  S 

Leeds  and  Grenville,  N 

Leeds,  S 

Lennox 

Lincoln  and  Niagara 

London 


Acres. 


1901. 
23 
6 
SO 
53 
60 


15 

45 

_'() 

47 

32  i 

.il  I 
198  i 

91  I 
]_':;  i 
191/ 

21 

16 

19 

34") 

38  V 

13 

80 
750 

16 

55 

23 

57 

17l 
25- 

37  J 
167 

37 
226) 
112/ 

11  \ 

111 

15 

38 
1S7 
900 


1905 
25 

7 
88 
58 
66 

81 

17 
50 
22 
52 

102 
317 

345 

23 
18 
21 

93 

88 

S25 
18 

148 


86 

184 
40 

371 

24 

17 

42 

206 

990 


Count  v. 


Middlesex,  E 

Middlesex,  N 

Middlesex,  S 

Middlesex,  W 

Muskoka  and  P.  Sound.. 

Nipissing 

Norfolk,  N 

Norfolk,  S 

Northumberland,  E.  .  .  . 
Northumberland,  W..  .  . 

I  Ontario,  N 

I  tntario,  S 

Ontario,  W 

I  )tt;i\va 

Oxford,  N 

Oxford,  S 

Peel 

Perth,  N 

Perth,  S 

Peterborough,  E 

Peterborough,  W 

Prescott 

Prince  Edward 

Renfrew,  N 

Renfrew,  S 

Russell 

Simcoe,  E 

Simcoe,  N 

Simcoe,  S 

Toronto,  C 

Toronto,  E 

Toronto,  W 

Victoria,  N 

Victoria,  S 

Waterloo,  N 

Waterloo,  S 

Welland 

Wellington,  C 

Wellington,  N 

Wellington,  S 

Wentworth,  N.  &  Brant, 

Wentworth,  S 

York,  E 

York,  N 

York,  W 


N 


Acres. 


I 


5\ 
25  f 

42) 

63  |" 

161 
36^ 
23  I 
43j 

241 
1,078 

116 
40 
70 


Acres. 


1905. 

490 

11 
13 

317 
165 

198 

i 

267 

391 

62 

48 

8 
271 

20 

29 

117 


2* 

33 

115 
177 

112 

266 
1,185 

248 


*While  these  estimates  are  tentative,  the  grand  total   is   very 
These  lists  do  not  include  grapes. 


similar   to   that   of   Ontario,    1901. 
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Afternoon  Session — Tuesday. 

Mr.  Eaton,  on  behalf  of  the  Credential  Committee,  reported  that  all  the  delegai-ea 
named  on  the  list  printed  by  Mr.  McNeill,  Chief  of  the  Fruit  Division,  were  present 
with  one  or  two  exceptions  who  were  expected  to  arrive  that  afternoon.  After  sub- 
mitting his  informal  report,  Mr.  Eaton  said  : 

While  on  my  feet,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  congratulate  you  upon 
the  convention  which  is  here  assembled.  The  work  before  the  convention  is  very 
important  and  we  feel  that  you  have  done  a  splendid  thing  for  Canada  in  calling 
this  assembly  together.  It  is  perhaps  the  first  convention  just  of  this  kind,  and  I  hope 
it  will  not  be  the  last.  We  all  feel,  I  am  sure,  that  this  meeting  will  be  productive 
of  great  good  from  a  business  standpoint  and  of  immense  value  to  our  industry.  It  will 
be  productive  in  cultivating  a  kindly,  friendly  spirit  which  I  hope  prevails  among  the 
delegates  from  east  and  west,  and  it  will  be  very  efficient  in  developing  that  patrio- 
tic feeling  without  which  no  nation  can  stand.  We  feel  that  in  calling  this  conven- 
tion together  you  have  done  a  splendid  thing  for  the  industry  and  I  think  that  every 
member  will  endorse  the  idea  of  having  every  few  years  a  convention  of  this  kind. 
As  we  develop  new  needs  arise,  new  and  complicated  subjects  come  up  and  we 
feel  the  necessity  more  and  more  of  occasional  meetings  of  this  kind,  cor- 
responding somewhat  with  the  meetings  of  the  Pomological  Society  of  the  United 
States.  We  hope  that  before  our  meeting  closes  it  will  be  arranged  that  we  may 
have  a  conference  of  this  kind  again  in  the  near  future  and  that  some  arrangements 
will  be  made  for  regular  meetings. 

Mr.  Fisher. — Gentlemen,  I  take  it  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  adopting  the 
report  which  Mr.  Eaton  has  submitted,  which  is  an  interim  report.  Let  me  repeat 
what  I  said  this  morning,  that  while  this  is  a  conference  of  delegates,  chosen  by- the 
various  fruit  growers  associations  throughout  the  Dominion,  or  representatives  from 
the  provincial  agricultural  departments,  or  the  agricultural  colleges,  still  everybody 
is  welcome  to  attend  the  meetings  and  to  take  part  in  the  proceedings  and  give  expres- 
sion to  his  views,  and  add  in  every  way  to  the  success  of  the  convention.  I  hope 
especially  that  a  considerable  number  of  the 'representatives  of  the  people  now  assem- 
bled in  parliament  will  join  us  in  our  deliberations.  Notices  have  been  sent  to  each 
and  I  have  personally  asked  the  members  whom  I  have  happened  to  meet  to  come. 
The  subject  for  this  afternoon  is  the  Fruit  Marks  Act  and  amendments  thereto.  I  am 
informed  that  the  Committee  on  Resolutions  has  prepared  some  resolutions  under  this 
head.  As  the  chairman  of  this  committee  is  not  at  this  moment  present  the  meeting 
ia  open  for  other  business. 

MONTHLY   AND   BI-MONTHLY    FRUIT    CROP    REPORTS. 

Mr.  Peart. — In  connection  with  the  report  submitted  this  morning,  Mr.  McNeill 
asked  me  to  consider  the  question  of  bi-monthly  or  monthly  reports,  on  fruit  crop  con- 
ditions, issued  by  the  Fruit  Division,  including  weather,  insects,  fungous  diseases, 
market  quotations,  &c.  I  have  given  the  matter  some  little  attention  although  prob- 
ably not  that  which  it  deserves  and  I  was  going  to  propose  the  following  resolution : — 

(1)  That  the  Fruit  Division  be  asked  to  issue  monthly  reports  from  May  to 
August  inclusive  and  semi-monthly  reports  from  September  to  December,  inclu- 
sive. 

(2)  That  the  reports  should  include  weather,  general  conditions  of  trees, 
plants,  vines  and  bushes,  insects,  fungous  diseases,  outlook  or  probable  quantity 
of  crop,  and  market  quotations  for  each  of  the  provinces. 

(3)  That  there  be  set  forth  the  outlook  probably  crop  of  apples  in  those  coun- 
tries to  which  Canada  exports,  such  as  Great  Britain,  South  Africa,  France,  Ger- 
many, Mexico  and  other  countries  where  profitable  markets  may  be  secured. 
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(4)  That  Canadian  representatives  in  above  countries  be  instructed  to  cable 
weekly  at  the  proper  season,  the  prices  ruling  for  apples  and  pears  in  those  coun- 
tries, said  cables  to  be  published  in  the  weekly  report  and  in  such  newspapers  as 
would  be  willing  to  print  them. 

VALUE  OF  CROP  REPORTS. 

I  may  say  the  fruit  growers  all  over  the  Dominion  appreciate  the  reports  issued 
by  the  Fruit  Division  for  the  last  two  or  three  years  on  matters  concerning  fruit.  In 
this  resolution  we  would  ask  them  to  extend  their  work  along  this  line  and  to  subdivide 
it.  I  think  that  the  matter,  for  instance,  of  trying  to  ascertain  the  probable  crop  of 
apples  in  Germany  or  those  other  foreign  countries  for  the  benefit  of  the  apple  trade 
of  this  country  is  a  very  important  one.  If  the  German  market  or  any  other  European 
market  is  short  of  apples,  we  want  to  know  it,  and  we  want  to  know  it  at  the  right  time, 
to  show  our  apples  there,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  our  special  representatives  in  those 
different  countries  might  make  it  their  business  to  find  out  those  conditions  at  the 
proper  time  and  cable  promptly,  and  if  those  reports  were  published  as  quickly  and  m 
as  many  different  ways  as  possible  it  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  fruit  interests 
of  this  country.  # 

Father  Burke. — I  may  say  that  a  resolution  was  passed  by  the  Fruit  Growers' 
Association  of  Prince  Edward  Island,  which  resolution  perhaps  has  been  before  you 
in  your  own  office,  asking  for  he  consideration  and  extension  also  of  these  reports. 
The  resolution  reads: — 

Eesolved,  That  the  Department  of  Agriculture  should  continue  and  extend  its 

fruit  reports  issuing  them  weekly  instead  of  monthly  and  including  a  direct 

market  cable  from  Great  Britain. 

The  resolution  which  the  gentleman  has  brought  forward  is  really  more  compre- 
hensive, and  we  will  be  only  too  glad  to  get  all  we  possibly  can.  His  resolution  gives 
all  we  ask  for  and  something  more,  and  we  would  never  refuse  to  take  all  we  could 
possibly  get.  I  think  these  reports  have  been  of  great  benefit  to  the  fruit-growing 
industry  all  over  Canada  and  I  would  be  very  sorry  to  see  them  discontinued;  I  would 
like  to  see  them  amplified  as  greatly  as  possible  and  sent  to  the  ends  of  Canada,  so 
that  the  people  of  Canada  who  are  in  the  fruit  industry  may  have  all  the  information 
that  can  be  obtained.  Other  industries  of  Canada  have  a  market  cable,  so  I  believe 
the  fruit  industry  of  Canada  is  sufficiently  important  to  have  a  cable  also  and  in  his 
way  you  could  make  use  of  your  commercial  agents  in  the  different  parts  of  Great 
Britain  and  of  whatever  agents  you  have  in  the  other  States  of  Europe  to  give  us  the 
information  suggested  in  the  resolution  before  the  conference.  Of  course,  that  resolu- 
tion has  not  been  submitted  to  the  Resolutions  Committee  and  it  is  therefore  not  in 
order  to  second  it.  but  I  quite  approve  of  all  that  is  in  it. 

Mr.  Jones. — I  am  very  pleased  indeed  to  see  this  question  brought  up  before  this 
meeting.     We  as  fruit  growers  all  through  the  province  of  Ontario  place  great  con- 
'  fidence  in  the  reports  of  the  Fruit  Division  as  they  are  issued  from  time  to  time  during 
the  growing  season.    Mr.  Peart's  suggestions  as  well  as  Father  Burke's  are  to  the  point 
and  will  add  materially  to  the  value  of  this  report. 

crop  reports  by  inspectors. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  though  that  it  would  add  to  the  value  of  the  fruit  crop 
report  if  you  could  arrange  in  some  way  to  have  some  of  the  experienced  practical 
fruit  inspectors  you  now  have  upon  your  staff  make  personal  inspection  of  the  principal 
fruit  growing  districts,  say  at  blooming  time  and  again  before  the  general  apple 
harvest.  From  their  report  you  have  a  better  knowledge  of  the  condition  of  the  crop 
than  could  be  got  by  correspondence  alone. 

In  the  spring  they  would  be  able  to  note  any  effects  of  root  killing  or  unusual 
injury  to  the  blossoms  or  the  calyx  by  insects.    Later  on  at  maturity  they  would  be 
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able  to  judge  much  better  than  by  correspondence  whether  the  fruit  was  up  to  normal 
size,  whether  it  was  of  normal  color,  and  generally  form  a  far  clearer  conception  of 
the  condition  and  quantity  of  fruit  for  export  and  its  value. 

CROP  REPORTS  AND  APPLE  BUYERS. 

Mr.  R.  J.  Graham  (Belleville). — The  suggestions  of  that  resolution  I  think  will  be 
valuable  to  other  than  fruit-growers.  I  do  not  happen  to  be  a  fruit- 
grower. I  belong  to  that  class  called  the  shippers.  The  International 
Shippers'  Association,  representing  twenty  per  cent  of  the  shippers  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  has  its  own  sources  of  information.  We  contribute  to  a  large 
fund  to  pay  for  just  such  information  as  you  propose  to  furnish  gratis.  We  are 
anxious  to  get  just  such  information  as  is  mentioned  in  that  resolution,  and  if  placed 
in  our  hands  will  be  duly  appreciated.  It  is  of  great  importance  to  us  who  put  our 
money  in  the  fruits  that  are  produced  in  this  country,  to  know  just  exactly  the  class 
that  we  can  secure,  the  proportion  that  will  develop  into  No.  1  and  No.  2  fruit,  and 
the  size  o'f  the  crop  that  we  have  to  compete  against  in  the  foreign  market.  It  is  our 
business  to  find  a  foreign  market  for  the  surplus  products  of  the  country  and  this  is 
just  the  kind  of  information  that  would  be  of  greatest  value  to  us. 

Mr.  Cochrane. — What  time  would  Mr.  Peart  say  is  'the  proper  time  of  the  year' 
for  these  reports. 

Mr.  Peart. — For  market  reports,  a  short  time  before  the  shipping  season,.  For 
instance,  if  I  wish  to  make  a  shipment  to  Germany  I  would  like  to  know  the  condi- 
tions of  that  market,  or  whether  another  would  not  be  preferable,  and  if  I  had  cables 
from  different  countries,  I  would  be  in  a  better  position  to  judge  where  to  send  them. 

VALUE   OF   CABLE   PRICES. 

Mr.  Graham. — I  do  no^t  know  that  the  cables  referred  to,  would  be  o'f  very  much 
importance.  The  matter  of  cable  is  a  very  indefinite  thing  and  it  has  been  productive 
of  very  serious  losses.  You  can  readily  see  that  if  a  cable  is  received  from  Liverpool 
saying  '  market  exceedingly  good,'  th^  suggestion  is  as  likely  to  be  followed  by  other 
shippers  as  by  yourself  with  the  result  that  the  Liverpool  market  would  be  smashed. 

AUCTION    MARKETS. 

We  should  endeavor  to  do  away  with  these  auction  markets  entirely,  and  induce 
foreign  buyers  to  purchase  goods  f.o.b.  or  c.i.f.,  as  may  be  expedient,  buying  just  the 
quantity  of  goods  their  market  requires  and  no  more.  Let  us  get  rid  of  this  auction 
system  which  I  think  has  been  productive  of  serious  damage  to  the  trade.  If  you 
follow  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Peart  and  ship  where  the  auction  market  cables  report  the 
prices  highest  it  will  be  disastrous  to  the  shipper. 

Mr.  Peart. — At  the  same  time  a  person  must  read  between  the  lines,  take  cables 
from  different  markets  and  use  his  judgment  in  a  commercial  way.  Of  course  these 
cables  would  be  valuable  only  when  used  discreetly. 

Mr.  A.  S.  Chapin  (Toronto). — I  think  the  most  valuable  information  will  be  thai 
furnished  long  before  we  need  the  cables  from  the  markets.     Cables  giving  simply  the 
market  quotations  are  not  sufficient.     We  should  know  the  condition  of  the  crop  in 
the  respective  countries  to  which  we  ship  long  before  we  start  buying  apples.     That 
would  be  a  guide  for  us  to  go  by.    Like  Mr.  Graham,  I  am  a  shipper. 

FOREIGN    FRUIT   CROP   REPORTS. 

Mr.  Fisher. — Our  officers  can  secure  the  official  reports  where  such  are  published. 
Has  any  one  a  suggestion  in  other  cases  ? 
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Mr.  Graham-. — Fou  have  your  own  officers  in  the  leading  centres  of  Great  Britain. 
They  are  in  a  good  position  to  supply  the  information.  You  have,  of  course,  your 
representative  in  Paris  who  can  inform  you  of  the  conditions  in  the  largest  French 
fruit  growing  districts.  The  agent  at  Eamhurg  can  report  for  the  German  business. 
In  other  countries  it  might  be  more  difficult  to  secure  the  information.  The  Ship- 
pers' Association  have  adopted  a  system  of  correspondence  through  our  various  agents 
so  that  we  get  it  indirectly  from  private  sources.  The  same  plan  might  be  adopted 
by  the  government. 

Mr.  E.  D.  Smith. — Could  not  the  agents  of  the  government  secure  this  informa- 
tion in  the  same  way  as  the  Department  here  secures  the  Canadian  report  ?  Send  out 
questions  weekly  or  monthly  and  get  answers  from  the  agents  in  Bristol  and  various 
parts  of  different  countries  where  apples  go  to  ?  I  think  we  could  get  an  accurate 
report  from  the  agents  who  keep  in  touch  with  the  proper  people  throughout  the 
country. 

DISTRIBUTE  THE  FRUIT  CROP  REPORTS. 

Mr.  Eaton. — I  do  not  know  to  what  extent  the  Fruit  Division  makes  use  of  pro- 
vincial papers  in  publishing  these  reports,  but  it  seems  to  me  to  be  one  of  the  best 
ways  of  diseminating  departmental  information.  It  would  save  sending  out  a  great 
deal  of  mail  matter  and  would  reach  almost  every  home  in  the  provinces.  I  presume 
that  90  per  cent  of  the  homes  in  the  province  receive  the  local  papers.  This  would 
be  a  quick  and  easy  way  of  providing  for  the  whole  population  interested'  in  these 
reports.     I  am  noli  sure  how  fully  this  method  has  been  utilized. 

Mr.  Fisher. — The  reports  issued  by  the  Fruit  Division  were  sent  to  every  news- 
paper in  Canada  regularly  the  moment  they  were  prepared.  If  there  are  any  other 
remarks  on  this  point  I  shall  be  glad  to  have  the  discussion  continue;  if  not,  I  would 
call  attention  to  a  remark  of  Mr.  Graham's  a  moment  ago  with  reference  to  auction 
sales.  This  is  an  interesting  subject  and  some  gentleman  may  wish  to  say  a  word  as 
to  how  our  fruit  is  disposed  of  in  the  British  market. 

SYSTEMS  OF  SELLING  APPLES. 

Mr.  Graham. — I  represent  some  of  the  auction  firms  in  Great  Britain,  composed 
of  reputable  men.  I  have  no  quarrel  with  the  individuals  who  do  a  legitimate  busi- 
ness well,  but  with  the  system.  I  am  decidedly  opposed  to  the  sale  of  our  apples  by 
auction  in  foreign  markets.  With  the  present  enforcement  of  the  Fruit  Marks  Act, 
a  No.  1  or  XXX  apple  has  a  certain  standard  of  value  and  a  buyer  knows  what  he 
gets.  I  trust  we  will  at  this  conference  devise  a  definition  for  the  next  grade  and 
establish  a  corresponding  confidence  in  the  commercial  value  of  No.  2  fruit.  I  hope 
no  lower  grade  will  ever  be  put  in  a  barrel  for  export.  When  we  are  in  a  position  to 
offer  a  large  quantity  of  fruit  with  a  definite  standard  of  value,  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  foreigner  should  hesitate  to  put  his  money  in  it  any  more  than  in  buying 
No.  1  or  No.  2  wheat,  the  finest  cheese,  a  certain  brand  of  eggs  or  other  staple  agri- 
cultural products  of  the  country.  The  latter  are  sold  f.o.b.  and  paid  for  here  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  our  fruit,  our  apples  in  particular,  should  not  be  sold  in  the 
same  way.  I  have  made  it  my  business  to  visit  our  large  foreign  markets  and  I  am  fairly 
well  acquainted  with  their  methods.  For  some  years  I  have  avoided  the  auction 
room  to  any  large  extent  because  I  know  that  a  trade  can  be  worked  up  where  the 
buyer  will  pay  for  the  goods  f.o.b.  If  this  system  were  adopted  and  the  auction 
room  done  away  with  then-  would  be  no  such  conditions  as  have  prevailed  this  last 
three  or  four  years  whereby  perhaps  the  same  apple  in  the  same  condition  would  vary 
in  selling  price  from  10  shillings  to  15  shillings  per  barrel.  You  can  easily  see  that 
a  market  like  Liverpool  receiving  30,000  barrels  one  week  and  90,000  barrels  the  next 
will  have  large  fluctuation  in  price.  The  shipper  would  sometimes  get  a  very  high 
price,  followed  perhaps  by  a  corresponding  low  price,  for  goods  of  equal  quality.     If 
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the  Liverpool  people,  knew  thai  they  could  get  a  standard  grade  of  fruit  they  would 
buy  just  the  quantity  required  by  their  customers  and  the  result  would  be  a  steady, 
uniform  trade;  it  might  be  on  a  low  or  high  level  according  to  conditions,  but  the 
market  would  be  steady  and  uniform.  The  man  with  a  500  barrel  trade  would  order 
ahead  and  make  arrangements  for  500  barrels  weekly  confident  of  a  fair  profit.  1  bis 
would  establish  a  steadier  and  larger  market  and  consequently  a  more  profitable 
market  for  everybody. 

SALES    IN    YEARS   OF   PLE.V1  \  . 

Mr.   Ch.u-ix   (Toronto). — I  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Graham  upon  many  points  but 
you  can  never  expect  the  old  country  firms  to  buy  apples  in  tins  country  in  a  seas 
when  there  is  a  large  crop  with  low  prices  that  will  necessitate  more  care  in  buy 
unless  you  amend  the  Fruit  Marks  Act.     Until  that  is  done  it  is  not  safe  to  buy  No.  2 
apples  in  this  country.     Of  course  it  has  been  safe  this  season  becau-v  the  market  I 
been  advancing  ever  since  the  season  opened  and  we  take  practically  no  chances,  but 
in  normal  seasons  when  we  have  to  be  very  careful  of  the  quality  of  fruit  we  get,  i 
scarcely  safe  to  buy  large  quantities  under  the  Fruit  Marks  Act  as  it  is  at  present. 

BUYING  NO.    1. 

It  is  impossible  to  buy  No.  1  fruit  alone.  Buyers  will  not  sell  their  Xo.  1  fruit 
without  an  agreement  by  which  they  make  you  take  a  certain  percentage  of  No.  2.  In 
other  words,  they  make  their  No.  1  fruit  sell  No.  2,  cider  apples,  culls  and  everything 
else.  I  am  in  favour  of  the  buying  proposition.  Out  of  100,000  barrels  exported 
through  me  this  season,  75,000  barrels  were  purchased  f.o.b.  But  I  am  taking  great 
risks.  During  the  last  two  weeks  I  have  been  paying  $1  a  barrel  and  have  to  take  -■> 
per  cent  of  No.  2's  and  I  am  a  little  afraid  of  the  consequences.  I  got  one  big  knock 
last  Friday  and  I  am  afraid  of  more  simply  because  grade  No.  2  may  contain  practi- 
cally anything.  When  we  are  able  to  tell  definitely  where  the  culls  are,  then  I  think 
the  old  country  firms  will  buy  f.o.b.  but  not  before. 

FBUIT  MARKS  ACT  AMENDMENT. 

Mr.  Fisher. — This  afternoon  we  will  consider  amendments  to  the  Fruit  Marks 
Act.    I  will  ask  the  Chairman  of  the  Resolution  Committee  to  report  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  Burrell. — In  reference  to  the  Fruit  Marks  Act  your  Resolution  Committee 
recognize  that  there  is  a  tremendous  difference  of  opinion  and  that  it  is  probably  the 
most  important  subject  before  the  conference.  While  many  resolutions  met  with 
cordial  acceptance  in  some  details,  we  found  it  impossible  to  submit  them  all.  After 
threshing  the  matter  out  we  condensed  the  whole  in  the  following  resolution,  to  be  of 
course  discussed  and  amended  if  the  conference  sees  fit : — 

RESOLUTIONS. 

Resolved,  That  the  delegates  to  the  Dominion  Fruit  Growers'  Conference,  re 
commend  that  the  Fruit  Marks  Act  be  amended  in  the  following  manner: — 

1.  That  the  words  'in  letters  not  less  than  half  an  inch  in  length'  be  inserted 
in  section  4  after  the  word  '  manner.' 

2.  That  section  '  C '  be  struck  out,  and  the  following  be  substituted : — 

'  With  a  designation  of  the  grade  of  fruit,  which  shall  include  one  of  the  fol- 
lowing four  marks :  Fancy,  No.  1,  No.  2,  No.  3.' 

3.  That  section  6  be  amended  as  follows : — 

'No  person  shall  sell,  or  offer,  expose  or  have  in  his  possession  for  sale  any 
fruit  packed  in  a  closed  package,  upon  which  package  is  marked  any  designation 
which  represents  such  fruit  as  of  '  Fancy '  quality  unless  such  fruit  consist  of 
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well  grown  specimens  of  one  variety,  sound,  of  uniform  size,  and  of  good  colour 
for  the  variety,  and  of  normal  shape.' 

4.  That  a  sub-section  '  A '  shall  be  added  to  section  6  as  follows  : — 

•  -Xu  person  shall  sell,  or  offer,  or  have  in  his  possession  for  sale,  any  fruit 
packed  in  a  closed  package,  upon  which  package  is  marked  any  designation  which 
represents  such  fruit  as  a  No.  1  quality,  unless  such  fruit  consist  of  well  known 
specimens  of  one  variety,  sound,  of  not  less  than  medium  size  and  of  good  colour 
for  the  variety,  of  normal  shape  and  not  less  than  90  per  cent  free  from  scab, 
worm  holes,  bruises  and  other  defects,  and  properly  packed.' 

5.  That  a  sub-section  '  B '  be  added  to  section  6,  as  follows  : — 

'  No  person  shall  sell,  or  offer,  or  have  in  his  possession  for  sale,  any  fruit 
packed  in  a  closed  package,  upon  which  package  is  marked  any  designation  which 
represents  such  fruit  as  of  No.  2  quality,  unless  such  fruit  consist  of  specimens  of 
medium  size  for  the  variety,  free  from  worm  holes  except  at  the  blossom  end,  and 
free  from  such  other  defects  as  cause  material  waste,  and  properly  packed.' 

RESOLUTIONS  EXPLAINED. 

Mr.  Burrell  (continuing). — The  Committee  has  decided  that  they  would  recom- 
mend that  the  '  X '  marks  be  abandoned  altogether,  as  legal  designations  of  grade. 
Sections  3,  4  and  5  of  the  proposed  resolution  which  I  have  just  read  contain  a  defini- 
tion of  grades,  Fancy,  No.  1  and  No.  2. 

This  resolution  goes  as  far  as  the  committee  felt  disposed  to  deal  with  this  ques- 
tion. The  British  Columbia  delegates,  and  I  think  possibly  one  or  two  others,  were 
strongly  of  the  opinion  that  No.  1  as  defined  in  section  6  should  have  been  altered  and 
should  become  No.  2,  that  is  with  the  10  per  cent  blemish  allowance.  But  the  feeling 
seemed  to  be  that  in  Ontario  and  in  some  other  parts  of  the  country  it  would  be  re- 
legating practically  the  great  part  of  the  fruit  to  grade.  No.  2  which  would  be  just  as 
good  as  the  present  No.  1  and  we  therefore  concluded  to  suggest  a  fancy  grade  of 
practically  perfect  fruit.  There  is  a  strong  feeling  in  the  west  that  we  can  fill' the 
requirements  of  the  market  as  far  as  perfect  fruit  is  concerned.  It  was  thought  right, 
therefore,  to  recognized  this  fact  in  some  form  under  the  Fruit  Marks  Act. 

SIZE  IN  GRADING. 

Mr.  Graham. — What  does  '  of  uniform  size '  mean  ? 

Mr.  Burrell. — Of  uniform  size  through  the  package. 

Mr.  Graham. — An  apple  3^-inch  in  diameter  would  be  of  fair  size  for  a  certain 
class;  would  an  apple  half  an  inch  under  or  over  that  in  the  same  package  qualify? 

Mr.  Burrell. — It  certainly  would  not. 

Mr.  Graham. — Should  there  not  be  some  further  description  of  uniform  size  ? 

Mr.  Burrell. — What  the  Committee  intended  was  that  each  specimen  should  be 
of  fair  size  for  the  variety  and  one  size  in  the  package. 

Mr.  Graham. — An  apple  that  would  be  too  large  would  not  qualify  then. 

Mr.  Burrell.— Not  exactly.  Take  for  instance  the  list  that  Mr.  McNeill  suggests, 
very  large,  large,  medium,  small,  and  very  small.  I  presume  it  would  be  at  least  above 
medium  size.    I  do  not  know  that  that  point  was  thoroughly  considered. 

Mr.  Graham. — Take  an  apple  in  a  box  in  three  tiers,  one  layer  of  3-inch,  another 
of  4-inch  and  another  of  4^-inch.    Would  they  be  all  fancy  ? 

Mr.  Burrell. — How  has  that  been  dealt  with  in  the  Act  before  ? 

Mr.  Fisher. — Well-grown  specimens. 
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Mr.  Graham. — Of  normal  size.  A  very  large  apple  of  a  small  variety  might  not 
be  of  large  size  compared  with  the  general  run  of  apples. 

Mr.  Burrell. — I  imagine  the  Committee  would  be  willing  to  put  in  to  meet  your 
wishes  '  of  uniform  and  normal  size  and  of  good  colour  for  the  variety.' 

Mr.  Graham. — I  think  the  word  '  uniform '  should  be  qualified. 

Mr.  Fisher. — You  have  heard  the  suggestions.  I  would  be  glad  to  have  this  ques- 
tion discussed  in  some  detail.  I  would  suggest  that  we  should  take  up  the  clauses  of  the 
resolution  in  their  order.  The  first  suggestion  is  the  insertion  into  the  main  part  of 
section  4  after  the  words  '  indelible  manner '  of  the  words  '  in  letters  not  less  than  half 
an  inch  in  length.'  The  amended  section  would  then  read  :  '  Shall  cause  the  package 
to  be  marked  in  a  plain  and  indelible  manner,  in  letters  not  less  than  half  an  inch  in 
length,  before  it  is  taken  from  the  premises  where  it  is  packed.'  That  is  to  say  that  the 
markings  must  be  half  an  inch  in  length.     Is  any  discussion  required  on  that  point  ? 

Cries  of  '  Carried.' 

Mr.  Fisher. — It  is  understood  then  that  this  amendment  meets  with  your  ap- 
proval. 

GRADE    MARKS. 

The  next  point  is  the  designation  of  the  fruit  grades.  The  first  suggestion  is 
that  we  shall  create  a  'fancy'  grade;  that  is,  to  have  the  fancy  grade  and  then  have 
a  No.  1,  a  No.  2,  and  a  No.  3.  Perhaps  we  had  better  now  discuss  the  question  of  the 
disuse  of  the  '  X '  marks.  It  is  proposed  that  in  future  we  shall  not  have  the  alter- 
native of  XXX,  XX  or  X  in  the  place  of  No.  1,  No.  2,  or  No.  3. 

Mr.  Brodie. — It  is  quite  easy  to  add  another  X  on  a  barrel  of  apples,  when  they 
are  put  on  the  market.  It  is  more  difficult  to  erase  a  '  No.  2,'  and  put  on  a  '  No.  1.' 
My  market  man  in  selling  apples  on  the  Montreal  market  has  come  home  and  told  me 
that  the  purchaser  added  another  '  X '  to  a  lot  of  apples.  He  did  not  erase  my  name 
and  address  from  the  barrels.    Such  work  is  liable  to  get  me  into  difficulties. 

Mr.  Smith. — I  have  heard  of  cases  where  a  seller  induced  the  buyer  to  believe 
that  the  one  '  X '  was  the  superior  fruit.    I  have  no  doubt  this  is  done. 

Father  Burke. — I  think  it  would  be  well  to  have  uniformity  in  brands  over  the 
whole  Dominion.  That  is  the  spirit  of  this  conference.  One  country  one  set  of  grade 
marks.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  opinion  of  gentlemen  who  handle  fruits  if  they  would 
find  any  difficulty  in  having  the  markings  confined  to  one  kind  of  marks. 

Mr.  Burrell. — If  this  suggestion  is  adopted  it  would  necessarily  follow  that  the 
direction  to  shippers  at  the  end  would  be  left  out.  The  idea  of  the  Committee  was 
to  leave  out  all  other  descriptions  and  have  the  simple  uniform  description. 

Mr.  Chapin. — What  we  are  thinking  of  is  the  designation  of  the  quality 
ol:  the  fruit.  Why  not  use  the  word  quality,  and  say  'first  quality,'  'second  quality,' 
or    'third  quality.' 

Father  Burke. — Do  we  not  say  that  when  we  say  1,  2  or  3. 

Mr.  Chapin. — It  would  not  be  so  easily  altered. 

Mr.  Fisher. — Is  there  any  characteristic  of  the  market  into  which  our  fruit  goes 
that    demands   the    X's. 

x's  easily  changed. 

Mr.  Graham. — As  a  matter  of  fact  very  little  is  marked  with  figures.  X's  are 
almost  universal  except  in  Maritime  Provinces  and  British  Columbia.  It  is  possible 
to  add  an  X  easily  to  one  X  or  two  X's,  a  very  grave  danger  to  the  original  packer. 
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It  is  not  probable  that  any  will  be  removed  but  they  are  sometimes  added,  and  I  think 
that  the  precaution  is  a  proper  one.  Buyers  will  have  to  accommodate  themselves 
to  the  change.  I  do  not  think  they  are  such  a  stupid  lot  as  to  be  seriously  confused 
by  it. 

A  Delegate. — In  Nova  Scotia  we  are  quite  strongly  in  favour  of  the  plain  figures, 
No.  1,  2  and  3.  Our  people  have  been  advocating  this  for  some  years  and  we  as  a 
delegation  are  united  on  that  point. 

Mr.  Fisher. — At  the  inception  of  the  Fruit  Marks  Act  many  people  marked 
their  fruit  XXX,  XX,  and  X,  and  it  was  thought  better  to  give  them  an  opportunity 
of  continuing  the  practice.  The  opinion  seems  now  very  general  that  the  markings 
should  be  No.  1,  No.  2  and  No.  3.  I  see  no  objection  to  making  the  change. 

X'S    WELL    KNOWN. 

Mr.  Graham. — There  is  only  one  thing  to  be  said  in  its  favour  to  my  knowledge 
and  that  is  that  there  are  certain  districts  where  the  '  X '  marks  are  not  so  familiar  that 
a  buyer  might  buy  a  package  with  XX  on  it  and  be  satisfied  that  he  was  buying  a 
fairly  good  apple,  whereas  '  No.  2 '  on  it  might  condemn  the  apple  in  the  buyer's  eyes. 
f  see  no  reason  why  he  should  not  know  the  truth.  It  might  bother  him  a  little  in 
the  beginning  but  after  he  gets  to  know  that  the  No.  2,  if  it  is  properly  defined,  is 
a  good  apple  of  equal  commercial  value  to  one  marked  XX,  he  will  buy  it  with  equal 
freedom.    It  needs  a  little  education,  but  this  he  will  soon  get. 

Mr.  Burrell. — There  is  another  point.  Our  good  friends  on  the  other  side  of  the 
line  have  run  the  X  business  to  death.  It  does  not  designate  anything  and  I  think  the 
time  has  come  that  we  should  show  the  export  market  that  Canada's  simple  brands  of 

1,  2  and  3,  are  better  than  any  number  of  X's. 

Mr.  Starr. — I  can  speak  from  experience  in  regard  to  that  matter;  the  plain 
numbers  1,  2  and  3,  in  my  experience,  are  far  better. 

x's  CONFUSING. 

Mr.  Maxson  (Winnipeg). — X,  XX  and  XXX's  in  the  past  have  been  very  confus- 
ing in  some  places  and  we  would  be  very  much  in  favour  of  1,  2  and  3. 

Mr.  Fisher. — I  think  we  may  take  it,  that  this  is  the  opinion  of  the  meeting  by 
a  large  majority. 

The  next  question  is  the  definition  of  a  superior  grade  under  the  name  '  fancy.' 
I  would  like  to  hear  expressions  of  opinion  on  this. 

FANCY  GRADE. 

Mr.  Hamilton. — Probably  this  is  one  of  the  most  important  subjects  to  be 
brought  before  us.  Here  is  a  point  that  I  think  is  in  its  favour.  We  put  an  extra 
large  and  bright  handsome  apple  among  No.  1  apples,  and  the  ordinary  No.  1  looks 
small  in  comparison.  It  would  be  very  much  better  to  have  the  larger  and  finer  size 
in  a  package  by  itself  and  the  '  fancy '  would  just  meet  that  case.  For  many  years  I 
have  considered  this  very  important  point.    Let  us  have  a  '  fancy,'  a  No.  1,  and  a  No. 

2.  No  one  wants  No.  3.    No.  3  ought  not  to  go  out  of  Canada. 

Mr.  Eaton. — I  think  that  the  Nova  Scotians  will  agree  with  the  idea.  We  are 
unanimous  in  regard  to  having  a  grade  above  the  No.  1.  I  would  favour  the  word 
'  extra '  instead  of  the  word  '  fancy.'  It  is  not  as  fancy,  so  high  sounding,  but  is  more 
specific.  I  would  suggest  the  phrase,  '  No.  1  extra,'  to  indicate  a  grade  higher  than 
No.  1. 
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FOUR  GRADES  NOT  DESIRABLE. 

Mr.  Graham. — I  can  see  some  objection  to  the  four  grades.  We  have  had  enough 
trouble  with  three.  I  feel  like  cutting  out  that  No.  3  grade  entirely.  No.  2  is  low 
enough  and  if  we  are  to  sell  a  grade  below  No.  2,  let  us  sell  it  in  some  other  style  of 
package. 

DIFFERENT    GRADES    IN    DIFFERENT    PACKAGES. 

I  would  approve  of  prohibiting  the  packing  of  any  apples  in  a  standard  barrel  or 
standard  box  below  No.  2  grade.  Apples  to  be  sold  for  cider  or  some  other  purpose, 
may  be  packed  in  other  styles  of  package,  but  I  certainly  think  that,  with  the  increased 
acreage  we  have  of  apple  orchards,  and  the  probable  increase  of  the  product,  that  we 
will  not  require  to  export,  or  sell  outside  of  our  local  markets,  anything  below  No.  2. 
I  will  offer  an  amendment,  when  the  proper  time  comes,  to  cut  that  grade  out  entirely. 
I  would  have  no  objection  to  the  suggestion  of  a  '  fancy '  grade  including  only  large 
beautiful  apples,  if  it  were  so  described,  but  the  definition  just  given  for  a 
fancy  apple  does  not  call  for  a  much  better  apple  that  the  No.  1.  If  we  take  the 
fancy  fruit  out  of  our  No.  l's  we  will  injure  our  No.  l's.  We  have  not  too  many  No. 
l's  now  and  I  find  it  a  very  difficult  thing  to  educate  500  or  600  men  to  do  my  work  as  it 
is,  and  if  I  had  to  educate  them  up  to  four  grades  I  think  I  would  have  to  start  a 
normal  school  to  secure  skilled  graders.  I  can  see  no  objection  to  a  strictly  high  grade 
but  if  '  fancy '  is  to  be  fruit  of  the  normal  size  then  I  would  very  much  oppose  having 
more  than  the  two  grades. 

NO.  3   NOT  WANTED. 

Mr.  Burrell. — In  answer  to  Mr.  Graham  I  may  say  that  the  Committee  did  not 
attempt  any  definition  of  a  No.  3.  As  far  as  we  are  concerned  in  the  west,  and  prob- 
ably in  Nova  Scotia,  we  never  handle  a  No.  3  grade,  but  feel  that  if  Ontario  and  Que- 
bec want  this  it  should  be  left. 

Mr.  Brodie. — I  do  not  think  that  Quebec  wants  No.  3. 

Mr.  Burrell. — We  are  in  accord  then  on  this  point.  I  cannot  agree  with  Mr. 
Graham  in  his  criticism  of  No.  1  and  '  fancy.'  We  leave  No.  1  as  it  is,  allowing  10 
per  cent  of  defective  fruit.  We  can  put  up  thousands  of  cases  of  No.  1  with  this  differ- 
ence that  they  are  all  perfect;  there  are  no  blemishes.  It  is  not  a  question  of  size.  If 
you  have  '  No.  1  extra  '  it  is  a  little  slighting  to  No.  1,  whereas  '  fancy '  leaves  No.  1 
with  10  per  cent  defective  fruit.  We  think  there  should  be  a  fancy  grade  of  uniform 
apples  of  good  size  and  good  colour  and  absolutely  free  from  blemish.  We  can  fill  the 
requirements  for  this  grade,  leaving  No.  1  and  No.  2  as  they  are  now  defined,  and  as 
far  as  we  are  concerned,  leaving  out  No.  3  altogether. 

Mr.  Graham. — That  is  all  very  well  for  British  Columbia,  where  you  have  no  cod- 
ling moth  or  fungous  pests. 

Mr.  Burrell. — It  still  leaves  you  the  same  with  No.  1. 

Mr.  Graham. — I  do  not  see  why  the  British  Columbia  No.  1  apple  should  not  sell 
on  its  merits.    Everyone  knows  British  Columbia  apples  when  he  sees  them. 

A  Delegate.    And  when  he  tastes  them. 

Mr.  Graham. — -Yes,  and  when  he  tastes  them.  But  if  you  want  a  large  apple,  a 
very  large  apple,  I  can  see  no  objection  to  it,  but  when  it  comes  down  to  the  normal 
sized  apple,  I  do  not  see  any  necessity  for  a  fancy  normal  sized  apple. 

difference  between  fancy  and  no.  1. 

Mr.  Fisher. — I  think  this  matter  is  perhaps  not  quite  understood.     I  have  been 
carefully  noting  the  distinction  here  between  the  fancy  and  No.  1,  and  the  distinction 
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is  that  in  the  fancy  package  every  apple  must  be  perfect  whereas  in  No.  1  only  90  per 
cent  of  the  fruit  need  be  free  from  blemish.  This  makes  an  essential  difference  be- 
tween ■  fancy  '  and  No.  1.  [1  is  no1  a  question  of  size  or  colour  but  every  apple  in  the 
*  fancy'  grade  must  be  perfect  and  all  alike. 

WINDFALLS. 

Mr.  Fisk. — What  are  you  to  do  with  windfalls  ?  A  big  wind  comes  on  just  when 
the  apples  are  ready  for  picking  and  in  many  instances  a  large  number  fall  to  the 
ground.  This  was  the  case  last  season  in  Ontario.  I  saw  some  of  the  finest  fruit, 
Northern  Spies  blown  off  on  the  ground.  What  are  you  to  do  with  them  ?  How  class 
them  ?    I  raise  the  question  to  suggest  that  they  may  be  placed  in  a  No.  3  grade. 

Mr.  Graham. — A  first-cla^s  place  for  these  apples  is  an  evaporator,  a  cider  mill  or 
a  canning  factory.  Any  of  these  places  will  work  off  the  windfalls  and  it  is  the  proper 
place  for  them,  and  no  other  place  is  except  the  local  market.  In  the  explanations  for 
the  guidance  of  inspectors,  in  connection  with  the  Fruit  Marks  Act  we  find  'nearly 
uniform '  is  to  be  taken  as  including  any  size  of  fruit  except  that  which  may  be  fairly 
classed  as  small  for  the  variety.' 

TEX   PER  CENT  ALLOWANCE  IN   NO.   1. 

Now,  in  packing  a  No.  1  apple  it  may  be  that  in  British  Columbia  they  have  their 
spectacles  on  when  doing  this  work  and  no  defect  passes  them,  but  the  class  of  help  I 
have  been  able  to  secure — and  we  get  the  best  we  can  hire, — will  occasionally  allow 
apples  to  get  in  a  barrel  that  are  not  No.  1. 

Mr.  Burrell. — You  should  not  use  a  barrel. 

Mr.  Graham. — We  have  had  this  trouble  in  boxing.  I  know  that  no  honest  apple 
packer  intends  to  put  ten  per  cent  of  culls  in  his  No.  1  apples,  but  the  very  "best 
sorter  I  have  ever  been  able  to  secure  will  occasionally  pass  apples  that  are  not  No. 
1,  and  that  ten  per  cent  is  the  saving  clause  that  protects  him.  You  may  have  such 
perfect  apples  in  British  Columbia,  that  nothing  of  that  kind  would  be  required; 
you  have  not  the  scab  and  the  codling  moth  to  the  same  extent  as  Ontario,  but  at 
the  same  time  I  think  that  ten  per  cent,  or  at  least  some  per  cent,  should  be  allowed 
everywhere  in  order  that  the  packer  might  be  protected  in  his  unavoidable  mistakes. 

Mr.  Burrell. — It  is  allowed  in  No.  1. 

Mr.  Graham. — Ten  per  cent  of  imperfect  fruit  is  allowed  in  No.  1  to  protect  the 
packer  in  his  unavoidable  errors  and  for  no  other  purpose.  If  such  protection  is  need- 
ed in  packing  No.  1  why  not  in  packing  the  '  fancy '  grade  ?  Is  he  fallible  in  the 
No.  1  grade  and  infallible  when  packing  'fancy'  apples  ? 

'  FANCY  '  GRADE  NEEDED  FOR  THE  BEST  GROWERS. 

Mr.  Grant. — We  from  British  Columbia  recognize  that  in  this  great  Dominion 
there  are  various  interests  to  serve.  Some  of  us  near  the  Atlantic  coast  cater  to  the 
market  in  England  and  ship  in  barrels.  In  the  west  no  barrels  are  used.  We  com- 
pete with  the  Pacific  coast  growers  of  the  United  States — the  most  up-to-date  people 
in  the  matter  of  apple  growing  in  the  world  to-day.  We  have  to  lie  awake  nights  con- 
triving how  to  keep  in  line  with  them.  We  examine  their  methods  very  closely  and 
follow  the  best  of  them.  We  use  boxes  exclusively  for  apples.  Barrels  will  not  do  on 
the  Pacific  coast.  Our  competitors  put  up  nearly  perfect  fruit;  to  compete  with  them 
we  must  put  up  perfect.  There  is  a  great  difference  between  perfect  apples  and 
apples  having  ten  per  cent  scab  and  wormy  stuff,  and  the  men  who  grow  perfect  apples 
should  not  come  under  the  same  head  as  the  men  who  grow  fruit  ten  per  cent  scabby 
and  wormy  and  take  advantage  of  that  limit  in  packing.  We,  therefore,  without  wish- 
ing to  interfere  with  the  No.  1  grade  that  you  have  established  in  the  barrels,  propose 
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a  special  '  fancy '  grade  for  boxes  put  up  in  a  very  careful  painstaking  way,  to  meet 
competition  from  Hood  River,  Washington  and  California.  We  have  an  advantage 
over  the  people  in  the  United  States,  inasmuch  as  we  are  free  from  the  codling  moth 
and  the  San  Jose  scale,  and  we  are  doing  the  best  we  know  to  keep  free  from  these  pests. 
It  will  appeal  therefore  to  reasonable  people  that  such  fruit  as  we  grow  should  have  a 
recognized  grade  of  its  own.  It  will  not  interfere  with  the  people  of  the  east  in  their 
barrel  shipments  to  England. 

SIZE   IX   GRADING. 

Mr.  Eaton. — Speaking  of  a  grade  higher  than  No.  1,  we  in  Nova  Scotia  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  packing  such  a  grade,  calling  it  usually  '  No.  1  extra,'  sometimes  XX XX. 
We  seem  to  need  that  grade  largely  on  account  of  the  size.  Our  apples  do  not  all  grow 
uniform.  In  packing  Gravensteins,  Kings  and  some  of  the  later  varieties,  quite  a  per- 
centage of  the  apples  are  of  a  size  that  will  make  ordinary  No.  1  apple  look  small  if 
placed  among  them  and  it  has  been  the  habit  of  our  best  packers  for  some  years  to  take 
out  the  extra  sized  apples  and  pack  them  separately,  calling  them  '  No.  1  extra.'  This 
matter  of  size  is  perhaps  of  more  importance  to  us  in  packing  No.  1  extra  than  the 
matter  of  perfection,  about  which  the  British  Columbians  are  more  particular.  If  it  is 
desirable  to  have  this  grade,  I  prefer  the  word  '  extra  '  to  the  word  '  fancy.' 

Mr.  S.  C.  Parker. — Our  friends  from  British  Columbia  have  a  method  of  marking 
their  apples  differing  from  ours.  We  make  two  sizes  of  No.  1.  The  larger  we 
mary  '  No  1  extra  '  or  '  Eancy,'  as  the  law  allows.  When  the  expert  box  packer  sent 
down  by  the  Department  last  year  was  with  us  he  graded  apples  and  marked  No.  1 
what  we  would  call  No.  2.  He  came  from  British  Columbia  and  was  willing  to  admit 
that  some  apples  which  we  would  call  No.  2  he  would  call  No.  1.  He  graded  his 
apples  according  to  colour  and  freedom  from  blemishes.  This  gentleman,  Mr.  Boies, 
claimed,  I  think,  that  perfection  in  other  respects  and  not  size  determined  the  grade  of 
an  apple.  This  was  necessary  in  his  operations  in  box  packing  in  order  that  the  apples 
would  correspond  and  pack  solid.  I  believe  we  must  give  more  consideration  to  size  in 
grading.  The  King,  for  instance,  may  be  graded  in  three  or  four  sizes,  all  perfect,  and 
all  No.  1.  It  is  the  same  with  many  other  varieties.  We  are  perfectly  willing,  in  Nova 
Scotia,  to  allow  our  British  Columbia  friends  to  have  a  special  standard  of  excellence. 
We  have  confidence  that  we  can  conform  to  the  highest  standard  that  may  be  estab- 
lished. We  prefer  '  No.  1  extra '  as  a  designation  of  the  highest  grade,  No.  1  for  the 
next,  followed  by  No.  2. 

Mr.  Smith. — I  think  it  is  generally  felt  by  apple  men  that  there  should  be  a  grade 
of  fancy  apples.  I  emphasize  what  Mr.  Graham  has  said  that  No.  1  apples  as  defined  by 
the  Act  were  intended  to  be  practically  perfect.  The  grade  '  Fancy ',  as  I  understand, 
is  simply  that  grade  without  the  allowance  of  10  per  cent  imperfect  apples.  That 
allowance  is  often  no  doubt  necessary,  but  then  there  are  thousands  of  barrels  of  apples 
packed  in  Ontario  that  have  not  ten  per  cent  or  three  per  cent  or  two  per  cent  of  de- 
fective apples  in  them,  and  that  would  practically  come  under  this  grade  of  '  Eancy ' 
apples.  With  a  little  more  care  in  selecting,  rejecting  perhaps  one-half  of  the  apples, 
and  thus  making  a  '  fancy '  grade,  the  other  half  would  be  a  rather  inferior  No.  1. 
I  think  with  Mr.  Graham  that  in  making  a  difference  between  a  fancy  grade  and 
No.  1,  that  size  should  be  considered  as  well  as  perfection  in  other  qualities  without 
an  allowance  of  ten  per  cent. 

Mr.  Fisher. — Do  I  understand  Mr.  Smith  to  say  that  the  fancy  apples  must  neces- 
sarily be  of  extra  size  ? 

Mr.  Smith. — Yes,  I  would  say  '  larger  than  normal.' 

Father  Burke. — When  Mr.  Boise  came  to  Prince  Edward  Island  we  were  sur- 
prised to  find  this  definition  of  a  No.  1  apple  so  indefinite.  He  was  able  to  take  the 
product  of  one  tree  and  out  of  that  make  two  grades  of  No.  1.      This  permits  him 
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to  pack  two  grades  and  call  them  by  the  same  name.  It  therefore  seems  to  me  absolu- 
tely necessary  that  something  should  be  done  to  define  a  fancy  grade,  such  as  the  one 
proposed.    No.  1  can  then  remain  as  it  is  in  the  Act. 

Mr.  Boss  (Chatham).— Let  me  say  that  we  appreciate  the  intelligence  and  enter- 
prise of  our  British  Columbia  friends  in  shipping  out  a  good  article,  but  at  the  same 
time,  you  can  quite  plainly  see  that  they  are  pushing  with  some  shrewdness  their 
business  methods.  By  introducing  this  grade  as  they  are  doing  they  hope  to  secure 
a  corner  on  this  class  of  trade. 

Mr.  Blrrell. — No. 

'  KAN  Cry  '  GRADE  ACCEPTABLE  IN  ONTARIO. 

Mr.  Boss. — Tn  one  sonar-,  they  are  throwing  down  the  gauntlet  to  us  in  Ontario, 
In  all  good  friendship  we  are  quite  willing  to  accept  it.  I  think  I  voice  the  senti- 
ments of  our  co-operative  associations  in  saying  this.  We  are  quite  willing  to 
accept  this  grade  and  we  feel  that  we  can  put  up  a  large  quantity  of  it.  The  past 
season  we  put  up  some  No.  1  in  boxes,  seventy  apples  in  the  box.  Supposing  one  of 
these  apples,  from  any  inadvertency,  has  a  blemish,  the  whole  box  is  condemned. 
There  is  no  margin  for  unavoidable  errors.  We  are  not  in  the  fortunate  position  of 
our  British  Columbia  friends  in  being  free  from  scab,  and  codling  moth.  Let  me  re- 
mind them  that  they  have  no  guarantee  of  being  long  free  from  these  pests.  If  I  am 
correctly  informed,  they  are  not  altogether  free  now.  At  no  great  distance  to  the 
south  of  them  is  the  United  States,  full  of  pests  which  neither  wire' fences  nor  stone 
walls  will  restrain  on  their  northward  journey.  Having  this  in  view  they  should  not  be 
too  exacting.  We  are  quite  willing  to  have  this  grade  and  to  live  up  to  it  as  thor- 
oughly as  they,  but  we  do  not  want  to  be  condemned  for  a  single  apple  in  a  box.  I 
think  we  are  conscientious  and  want  to  give  Manitoba  as  good  a  grade  of  apples  as 
they  can  get  from  British  Columbia,  and  I  think  we  can.  We  develop  a  superior 
flavour,  but  I  feel  that  in  the  matter  of  blemishes  we  should  not  be  held  to  the  rigid 
limit,  of  100  per  cent  perfection.  Insert  the  word  '  reasonable '  or  other  limiting 
phrase.  If  you  hire  any  number  of  men,  say  fifty  or  sixty  under  your  own  super- 
vision it  is  impossible  to  avoid  including  a  few  defective  apples  occasionally. 
In  the  case  of  our  own  '  Fancy '  this  year,  I  went  over  some  boxes  and  picked 
out  as  many  as  five  or  six  that  I  would  have  culled  out  of  that  grade.  It  is  almost 
impossible  to  prevent  this  under  ordinary  conditions.  With  a  small  percentage 
to  cover  the  exigencies  of  rapid  work,  we  are  quite  willing  to  have  this  grade  and  we 
are  quite  willing  to  live  up  to  it.  We  can,  I  think,  put  up  a  large  quantity  of  this 
highest  grade. 

Mr.  Burrell. — I  need  hardly  say  that  British  Columbians  and  Nova  Scotians 
and  everybody  else  have  been  giving  some  attention  to  fancy  apples.  I  had  15  years 
experience  in  Ontario  and  I  think  I  know  the  conditions  of  this  province,  I  always 
felt  that  the  present  system  of  grading  was  unfair  to  the  more  progressive  men  in 
Ontario,  who  are  doing  their  best  by  spraying  and  thorough  work  to  produce  a  fancy 
,article.  Mr.  Smith's  contention  is  that  you  ~ave  not  five  per  cent  or  two  per  cent  of 
blemished  apples  in  a  No.  1  grade.  We  should  not  allow  even  this,  we  should  not  allow 
Any  elasticity,  we  should  not  allow  one  half  per  cent  in  the  law,  but  instructions 
should  be  (given  to  the  inspectors  that  one  apple  should  not  condemn  a  package.  It 
is  dangerous  to  recognize  anything  in  this  grade  but  perfect  speciments  of  fruit.  I 
feel  sure  our  Ontario  friends  will  'feel  we  want  to  work  with  them.  We  may  have 
those  diseases,  but  we  do  not  want  to  start  lowering  grades,  we  wish  to  reach  the 
highest  possible  excellence,  and  I  am  sure  our  Ontario  friends  will  be  glad  to  assist 
us  by  establishing  this  '  fancy '  grade.  If  we  cannot  reach  the  fancy  grade  in  British 
Columbia  we  will  have  to  grade  No.  1,  that  is,  not  less  than  ninety  per  cent  of  per- 
fect fruit. 
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FANCY  GRADE  EXCLUSIVELY   IN   BOXES. 

Mr.  Fisher. — After  listening  to  the  discussion  on  this  point  I  offer,  with  some 
diffidence,  a  suggestion.    It  is  that  this  '  fancy '  grade  apply  to  boxed  fruit  only. 

While  passing  through  Alberta  last  fall  on  my  way  to  British  Columbia  I  was 
highly  gratified  to  notice  that  the  people  were  using,  not  Califomian  fruit  as  they 
were  on  my  former  visits,  but  British  Columbian  fruit.  In  this  they  have  made  no 
mistake.  My  opportunities  for  judging  fruit  have  been  large  and  I  venture  so  say  that 
no  foreign  fruit  on  the  markets  of  the  Northwest  equalled  that  of  British  Columbia. 
The  people  of  the  Pacific  province  deserve  the  greatest  credit  for  the  progress  they 
have  made,  for  the  way  iu  which  they  grow  and  put  up  their  fruit.  They  may  con- 
fidently challenge  comparison  not  with  Californian  growers  alone  but  with  the  world. 

Mr.  E.  D.  Smith. — I  can  assure  you  that  if  you  go  through  that  country  in  the 
next  few  years,  you  will  find  Ontario  fruit  in  as  good  shape. 

Mr.  Fisher. — I  shall  be  very  glad. 

Mr.  Brodie. — Last  year  I  put  Mackintosh  Reds  up  in  boxes.  I  was  allowed  three 
boxes  to  the  barrel  by  the  seller  and  paid  accordingly.  They  would  not  give  any  higher 
price  in  boxes  than  they  would  for  the  same  apples  in  barrels.  That  was  in  Glasgow. 
There  is  in  this  little  encouragement  for  the  extra  work  of  putting  the  fruit  in  boxes. 

Mr.  Graham. — I  think  Mr.  Brodie  has  been  dealing  in  the  auction  room.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  the  auction  rooms  decidedly  object  to  the  boxes  and  they  have  been  for 
a  good  many  years  opposing  the  boxes,  but  if  Mr.  Brodie  will  get  his  next  shipment 
directly  to  the  party  who  distributes  them  to  the  consumer  I  think  he  will  find  that 
the  box  would  bring  more  money  than  the  barrel  for  fancy  fruit. 

Your  suggestion  to  pack  '  Fancy '  grade  in  boxes  only  would  quite  meet  the  case 
and  would  have  my  approval  at  any  rate.  I  see  no  objection  to  that.  Anybody  who 
wants  to  put  up  a  '  fancy '  grade  can  put  it  in  boxes.  It  would  not  take  many  boxes 
unless  the  apples  are  better  than  any  I  have  been  able  to  find.  For  all  I  would  require 
to  put  up  in  that  way  I  would  undertake  to  find  boxes,  I  would  not  like,  however,  to 
have  a  '  fancy '  grade  lessen  the  quantity  we  get  of  No.  1.  That  is  a  point  which  T 
would  like  to  emphasize,  because  I  feel  that  our  No.  l's  are  going  to  be  our  commercial 
apple.  It  will  be  the  standard  export  grade  and  if  we  undertake  to  put  up  a  '  fancy ' 
grade  to  any  extent,  we  must  weaken  our  No.  1  and  if  we  weaken  No.  1  we  will  have 
difficulty  in  selling  them.  If  it  is  provided  that  '  fancy '  grade  must  be  packed  in 
boxes,  I  do  not  object. 

xo  restrictions  on  packages  for  fancy  grade. 

Mr.  E.  D.  Smith. — I  must  say  that  I  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Graham  and  your- 
self, Mr.  Chairman,  in  this.  The  packers  of  Ontario  as  a  rule  would  be  glad  to 
have  an  opportunity  of  putting  up  a  '  fancy '  grade.  The  packer  in  Ontario  has 
to  distribute  his  packages  over  the  orchards  in  the  country,  and  in  order  to  put  up 
any  fancy  apples  in  an  orchard  ten  or  twenty  miles  from  the  office  he  would  have  to 
send  a  certain  number  of  boxes,  he  would  have  to  estimate  how  many  fancy  apples 
were  in  the  orchard  and  send  a  few  boxes  along  with  the  barrels.  It  would  be  a  great 
inconvenience.  He  might  send  too  many  or  too  few.  The  packer  has  trouble  enough 
in  gauging  the  number  of  barrels  required  without  duplicating  this  in  the  case  of 
boxes.     There  should  be  no  limitations  in  packing  any  grade  in  any  legal  packagey 

Mr.  Sherrington. — We  are  condemning  this  system  of  packing  in  the  orchard. 
We  believe  that  all  fruit  should  be  packed  in  central  packing  houses  because  we  find 
that  under  this  system  we  are  getting  a  uniform  grade.  We  have  the  packing  under 
our  eye  and  can  control  it.  Not  so  under  the  system  of  packing  in  the  orchard.  As  I 
understand  the  law,  there  is  no  objection  at  the  present  time  to  any  man  using  the  word 
'  extra '  or  '  choice,'  or  '  fancy,'  along  with  No.  1.  Would  there  be  any  objection  to 
putting  up  a  No.  1  box  simply  under  the  same  grade  as  at  the  present  time  ? 
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A  NUMBER  OF  DELEGATES. — No,  110. 

Mr.  Sherrington. — Because  a  number  of  us  are  working  up  a  trade  in  boxes,  of 
No.  1,  a  little  better  than  the  barrel  grade.  We  are  a  little  more  careful  in  selecting, 
the  packages  are  small  and  we  are  not  so  apt  to  get  five  per  cent  or  any  per  cent  of 
blemished  apples  in  the  box  as  we  are  in  the  barrel.  They  are  not  emptied  in  by  the 
basket  as  they  are  in  the  barrel.  Our  method  in  packing  the  boxes  is  to  put  the  box 
Inside  the  packer,  and  the  apples  are  put  in  without  going  into  the  baskets.  They  are 
handled  once  and  we  do  not  have  the  same  difficulty  in  getting  the  grades.  Therefore, 
I  would  not  like  to  have  any  restriction  put  on  the  box  trade  in  No.  1  fruit,  and  on 
the  other  hand  I  would  object  to  our  interfering  with  our  present  No.  1  grade.  I 
think  it  would  be  a  mistake.  We  have  been  four  years  trying  to  teach  the  packers  how 
to  put  up  the  No.  1  and  they  are  just  becoming  accustomed  to  it.  I  meet  a  good  many 
who  do  not  yet  understand  the  Fruit  Marks  Act  or  the  definition  of  '  No.  1.'  If  we 
make  a  charge  we  will  only  have  to  start  again  the  process  of  education.  The  diffi- 
culties of  this  process  I  learned  to  appreciate  in  advocating  co-operation,  without 
which  no  system  o*f  grading  is  ever  going  to  put  this  industry  on  the  footing  it  deserves. 
Co-operation  will  lead  to  selling  f.o.b.,  thus  dispensing  with  the  auction  room  and 
removing  one  of  the  greatest  evils  that  besets  the  fruit  industry  of  Canada. 

Mr.  Grant. — We  have  no  objection  to  No.  1  being  placed  in  the  boxes  or  No.  2,  in 
fact  No.  1  is  to  remain  No.  1  but  we  want  to  give  the  careful  man  an  opportunity  to 
put  up  a  fancy  grade  if  he  wishes  to. 

Mr.  Fisher. — There  is  to-day  abundant  opportunity  by  law  for  any  man  to  put  the 
word  '  fancy,'  or  '  extra  '  on  his  packages.  They  can  say  '  extra  No.  1,'  or  '  fancy  No.  1,' 
under  the  present  Fruit  Marks  Act,  but  there  is  nothing  to  define  what  '  extra  '  is.  One 
man  might  think  his  fruit  was  very  extra  and  say  his  fruit  is  '  extra  No.  1 '  and  he 
could  not  under  the  present  Act  be  fined  if  it  was  not  better  than  his  neighbour's 
fruit,  who  simply  said  '  No.  1.'  They  both  live  up  to  the  definition  of  No.  1  and  one 
might  not  be  better  than  the  other.  If  the  proposition  before  the  Conference  were  to 
be  carried  out  there  would  be  a  definition  of  '  fancy,'  and  any  man  who  puts  the  word 
'  fancy '  on  them  would  have  to  live  up  to  the  definition. 

A  number  of  delegates. — Hear,  hear. 

Father  Burke.— And  what  has  the  package  to  do  with  the  grade  ?  We  can  put  the 
'  fancy '  fruit  either  in  boxes  or  barrels. 


boxes  versus  barrels. 

Mr.  Manson. — I  have  studied  this  matter  carefully.  In  Chicago  a  few  days  ago  I 
saw  boxed  apples  selling  at  $3.20  per  box,  and  the  same  goods  in  barrels  selling  for  $6 
a  barrel.  That  is  $9.60  for  3  boxes  against  $6  for  the  same  quantity  in  barrels.  In 
Manitoba  we  want  the  best  grade  and  we  are  quite  willing  to  pay  the  best  price.  We  do 
not  want  No.  3,  we  have  no  use  for  it.  As  Mr.  Sherrington  says,  they  are  moving  in 
the  right  direction  in  establishing  co-operative  societies.  This  year  some  of  your  pack- 
ers graded  No.  1  100  per  cent  perfect  and  we  got  the  price,  $7.50  in  Winnipeg.  Other 
No.  1  did  not  grade  nearly  so  well,  and  brought  $6  while  No.  2  went  begging  at  $3.50. 
The  people  of  Ontario  must  see  that  if  they  put  up  first-class  (goods  they  will  get  first- 
class  prices.    As  to  the  suggestion  of  having  the  fancy  in  boxes  I  think  it  is  a  good  one. 

Mr.  Bunting.— I  rise  to  support  the  views  expressed  by  Mr.  Ross,  of  Chatham.  I 
wish  also  to  endorse  what  you  yourself  have  suggested  as  to  the  proper  package  for 
these  fancy  grades  which  should  be  without  doubt  confined  to  boxes.  The  objection  made 
by  Mr.  Smith,  M.P.,  is  not  a  very  strong  one.  The  time  is  coming  when  the  great  bulk 
of  the  trade  from  the  province  of  Ontario  at  any  rate  will  be  handled  from  central 
packing  houses  or  under  the  supervision  of  co-operative  societies  in  various  sections. 
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A   FANCY   GRADE   IMPRACTICABLE. 

With  reference  to  the  fancy  grade  as  it  has  been  outlined  by  the  Committee  in 
that  resolution,  we  in  Ontario  admire  the  confidence  of  our  British  Columbia  friends 
in  their  ability  to  put  up  an  absolutely  perfect  grade.  We  possibly  may  have  doubts 
'as  to  their  ability  to  do  that  on  any  large  scale.  If  at  the  present  time  they  are  abso- 
lutely free  from  the  pests  which  cause  so  much  trouble,  expense  and  annoyance  to  the 
Ontario  and  Quebec  orchards,  we  hope  tbat  the  experience  of  such  men  as  Mr. 
Burrell  and  others  who  have  emigrated  from  Ontario  to  the  west  may  warn  them  to 
such  an  extent  that  they  may  be  able  to  keep  these  pests  out  of  their  country  for  as 
long  a  time  as  possible.  At  the  present  time  we  in  Ontario  are  battling  as  well  as 
we  can  with  insect  and  fungous  pests  that  have  caused  us  great  loss.  The  intention 
in  defining  some  years  ago  a  No.  1  grade  with  a  10  per  cent  margin,  was  not  so  much 
to  allow  the  packers  the  10  per  cent  of  defective  fruit  in  a  package,  as  to  provide 
for  possible  contingencies  that  might  arise  from  time  to  time  in  packing  in  a  com- 
mercial way  as  we  find  the  conditions  in  Ontario  and  Quebec.  Inasmuch  as  the 
statistics  that  we  had  this  morning  show  that  out  of  21,000,000  fruit  trees  in  the 
Dominion,  the  province  of  Ontario  contains  some  14,000,000,  or  two-thirds  of  all 
the  fruit  trees  in  the  country,  it  would  appear  to  me  that  Ontario  should  have  somo 
weight  in  deciding  a  question  of  this  kind.  I  believe  that  Mr.  Boss  has  voiced 
the  feelings  of  the  representatives  from  Ontario  and  Quebec  when  he  sounds  a  note 
of  warning  with  reference  to  an  absolutely  perfect  package.  I  may  say  that  during 
the  past  few  years,  I  have  had  some  experience  in  connection  with  the  preparation 
of  exhibits  of  'fruit,  both  for  foreign  countries  and  in  this  country,  and  I  know  what 
it  is  to  endeavour  to  secure  perfect  specimens  of  fruit  for  exhibition  purposes.  In 
looking  over  the  tables  at  the  Pan-American  Exhibition  in  1901,  where  the  fruit 
exhibits  of  the  various  states  were  placed  side  by  side  with  those  from  Ontario,  Que- 
bec and  Nova  Scotia,  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  say  that  we  compared  very,  very 
favourably  with  any  of  the  products  of  those  states  and  succeeded  in  carrying 
off  more  than  our  quota  of  awards  that  were  made,  but  in  looking  over  the  fruit 
from  time  to  time,  it  was  not  a  hard  matter,  even  on  the  table  for  exhibits,  to  find 
defects  very  frequently.  During  the  past  month  of  January,  on  examining  an  exhibit 
of  the  New  York  State  Fruit  Experimental  Stations  at  Lockport  where  they  had  150 
varieties  in  packages  of  each  variety,  it  was  not  difficult  to  find  numerous  specimens 
that  would  not  qualify  under  this  grade  of  fancy.  The  exhibit  of  fruit  last  fall  at 
the  Ontario  Horticultural  Exhibition,  Toronto,  is  admitted  to  be  the  finest  ever  dis- 
played in  Canada.  Yet  perfect  specimens  on  the  tables  were  rare.  Now,  I  think  we 
want  something  that  is  practicable,  something  that  will  not  bar  out  the  desire  of  the 
more  progressive  and  enterprising  growers  of  Ontario  and  Quebec  to  produce  fruit 
a  little  better  than  the  average,  and  we  want  to  have  an  opportunity  of  doing  so. 
Such  being  the  case,  we  do  not  want  to  be  barred  by  an  absolute  decree  that  does 
not  make  an  allowance  for  an  inadvertency  of  any  description.  This,  too,  in  a  case 
where  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  give  personal  supervision  to  every  operation  of 
grading,  packing  and  marking.  I  do  not  think  that  we  should  be  debarred  from  the 
privilege  of  having  a  '  fancy '  grade  of  fruit,  but  I  believe  that  if  this  resolu- 
tion carries  as  it  is  at  present  before  the  meeting,  it  will  to  a  large  extent  debar  the 
producers  of  apples  in  Ontario  and  Quebec  from  making  an  effort  to  place  upon  the 
market  any  appreciable  quantity  of  this  fancy  grade.  For  that  reason  I,  as  a  repre- 
sentative from  Ontario,  feel  that  some  slight  elasticity  should  be  given  to  this  grade 
to  provide  for  excusable  inadvertencies  of  a  kind  that  may  arise  at  any  time.  Not 
to  do  so  is  to  place  the  producer  of  the  fancy  grade  absolutely  at  the  mercy  of  the 
f.o.b.  buyer. 

Mr.  Brodie. — I  agree  heartily  with  what  Mr.  Bunting  has  said.  We  have  had  re- 
presentatives of  the  government  packing  for  exhibition  in  our  orchards  on  the  island 
of  Montreal,  and  I  know  the  difficulty  they  had  in  getting  fancy  apples.    There  might 
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be  a  slight  blemish,  but  according  to  the  meaning   of  this  resolution    it   would  dis- 
qualify the  apple  from  being  a  fancy  apple. 

Mr.  Jack.— I  endorse  what  has  been  said  by  the  gentlemen  from  Ontario  and 
Quebec;   there  should  be  some  elasticity  in  the  fancy  grade  of  apples. 

Mr.  Fisher. — I  can  personally  endorse  what  these  gentlemen  have  said  in  regard 
to  exhibition  fruit.  It  has  been  my  duty  to  prepare  exhibits  of  fruit  for  foreign  ex- 
hibitions, and  I  have  had  the  greatest  difficulty — difficulties  almost  insuperable,  in 
securing  sufficient  fruit  of  absolutely  perfect  character  to  fill  up  the  exhibition  tables. 
I  have  even  had  that  difficulty  in  British  Columbia.  I  may  say  that  in  buying  the  very 
choicest  fruit  offered  for  exhibition  purposes,  we  have  to  cull  more  than  a  third  of 
what  we  buy,  but  of  course  this  is  exhibition  fruit  and  is  looked  upon  and  expected 
to  be  something  of  the  very  highest  quality,  and  I  suppose  the  officers  who  do  this, 
are  more  critical  than  the  fruit  inspectors  would  be. 

A   GENERAL   SAVING   CLAUSE   SUGGESTED. 

I  would  suggest,  if  it  is  the  desire  to  make  any  latitude  of  that  kind,  that  perhaps 
in  the  Fruit  Marks  Act  a  clause  somewhat  similar  to  those  contained  in  some  other 
Acts  might  be  inserted  so  that  the  definition  might  be  pretty  strict  and  then  there 
should  be  a  general  clause  saying  that  a  certain  latitude  would  be  allowed  in  judg- 
ing of  the  fulfilment  of  the  law.  That  would  apply  then  to  all  grades  and  in  that  way 
the  probability  is  that  grade  No.  1  would  have  to  be  made  a  little  better  than  it  is 
under  the  present  ruling  of  the  Fruit  Marks  Act.  Define  the  grade  as  strictly  as  is 
possible,  and  then  have  a  general  clause  which  would  allow  some  slight  deviation  when 
a  person  is  accused  of  having  violated  the  law,  the  deviation  to  be  very  slight.  That 
is  the  case  in  the  Seed  Control  Act,  and  I  think  in  some  other  Acts  of  the  government. 
This  would  overcome  the  difficulty  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Ross,  Mr.  Bunting  and  Mr.  Bro- 
die,  where  a  man  really  lives  up  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  and  yet  is  tripped  up  on 
what  we  might  call  a  hypercriticism. 

Mr.  Burrell. — I  am  sure  we  are  all  in  thorough  sympathy  with  your  suggestion. 
It  was  not  thought  that  we  could  reach  perfection  but  we  felt  that  if  10  per  cent  is 
the  allowance  for  No.  1,  we  could  not  very  well  have  any  allowance  on  the  fancy,  but 
some  latitude  of  this  kind  would  meet  our  wishes  -if  it  is  satisfactory  to  the  Ontario 
delegates. 

AMENDMENTS    TO   FANCY   GRADE. 

Mr.  Bunting. — I  would  suggest  that  we  should  insert  the  word  '  large '  in  the  defi- 
nition in  clause  6  of  the  Fruit  Marks  Act,  after  the  word  '  size,'  that  is  referring  to 
the  grade  fancy,  so  that  it  would  read  '  unless  such  fruit  consist  of  well  grown  speci- 
ments  of  one  variety,  sound,  of  uniform  size,  large,  and  of  good  colour  for  the  variety.' 

Mr.  Fisher. — Is  this  for  '  fancy '  ? 

Mr.  Bunting. — Yes. 

Mr.  Fisher. — And  with  the  words  '  properly  packed  '  ? 

Mr.  Bunting. — Yes,  and  '  not  less  than  95  per  cent  free,  '  from  scab,  worm  holes 
and  other  defects.'  It  would  then  read  :  '  Unless  such  fruit  consists  of  well  grown 
specimens  of  one  variety,  sound,  of  uniform  size,  large,  of  good  colour  for  the  variety, 
of  normal  shape,  and  not  less  than  95  per  cent  free  from  scab,  worm  holes,  bruises  and 
other  defects,  and  properly  packed.' 

Mr.  Graham. — I  suggest  you  add  the  following  to  the  amendement  : — 

'  That  this  grade  be  confined  to  boxes  only.' 

Mr.  Bunting.— I  would  accept  that. 

Mr.  Elmer  Lick, — I  would  second  the  motion. 
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Mr.  Brodie. — If  I  have  a  purchaser  who  wants  these  fancies  in  barrels  why  should 
I  have  to  put  them  in  boxes  ? 

Mr.  Jones. — I  think  it  would  be  wise  in  this  to  leave  the  package  out. 
Mr.  Brodie. — Hear,  hear. 

BOXES  VERSUS  BARRELS. 

Mr.  Hunt. — I  would  like  to  express  my  views  on  the  difference  between  boxes  and 
barrels.  Taking  the  city  of  Ottawa,  a  barrel  of  apples  is  worth  as  much  as  four  boxes. 
In  Winnipeg  a  barrel  of  apples  is  only  worth  about  three  times  the  price  of  the  box. 
Therefor  boxes  in  the  west  are  worth  more  than  they  are  here.  I  think  that  to  provide 
that  these  apples  should  be  put  in  boxes  only  would  be  a  hardship  on  the  people  of 
Ontario  who  use  this  market  and  the  local  market  for  apples.  As  to  having  this  fancy 
grade,  I  do  not  see  how  Ontaria  and  Quebec,  if  they  have  not  the  apples,  would  benefit ; 
if  the  British  Columbia  and  Nova  Scotia  people  have  these  apples  and  can  put  up 
packages  that  are  perfect,  why  not  let  them  put  them  up,  and  if  they  are  sent  to  the 
auction  room  they  will  bring  a  price.  It  is  a  proper  system  to  have  goods  sold  on  their 
merits;  if  the  goods  are  select  No.  1  or  No.  1  fancy,  they  bring  the  price.  I  see 
no  objection  to  having  the  good  quality  put  up  and  having  not  only  95  per  cent  but 
98  per  cent  or  100  per  cent.  I  prefer  100  per  cent;  if  a  man  has  the  stuff  let  him  put 
it  up. 

Mr.  Johnson. — I  have  much  pleasure  in  seconding  the  resolution.  I  might  say, 
I  think  I  represent  the  co-operative  associations  of  Western  Ontario  when  I  say  we 
find  it  quite  impossible  to  put  up  100  per  cent  clear  of  defects,  altogether  first-class 
apples.  The  orders  we  give  to  our  packers  are  to  put  up  100  per  cent  clear  of  defects, 
no  worm  holes,  no  scabs  or  defects  of  any  kind,  but  we  find  on  close  inspection  that  the 
best  packers  make  mistakes,  although  they  are  packing  right  under  our  eyes,  although 
we  watch  very  carefully  and  give  strict  orders  that  any  one  pxitting  in  even  10  per  cent 
defective  fruit  in  the  barrel  will  be  dismissed.  I  find  it  absolutely  impossible  to  put 
up  100  per  cent  free.  At  every  exhibition  you  will  find  that  5  per  cent  of  the  fruit 
exhibited  is  not  first  class,  that  it  would  not  pass  as  absolutely  clear  of  all  defects. 
Therefore  I  take  much  pleasure  in  seconding  Mr.  Bunting's  motion. 

'  FANCY  '  GRADE  PACKAGES. 

Mr.  Eaton. — I  think  the  added  clause  at  the  end  compelling  the  placing  of  the 
extra  fruit  in  boxes  go  hard  with  Nova  Scotians.  We  pack  quite  a  large  proportion 
of  No.  1  and  our  men  have  not  yet  got  in  the  way  of  packing  boxes. 

Mr.  Manson. — Has  any  government  the  power  to  say  where  these  shall  be  packed  ? 

Mr.  Smith. — It  looks  like  going  a  little  too  far  to  insist  that  apples  shall  be  put 
in  one  package  and  not  in  another.  I  decidedly  oppose  any  idea  of  compelling  me  to 
put  my  fancy  apples  in  a  box  when  I  want  to  put  them  in  a  barrel. 

Mr.  Fisher. — I  suppose  I  am  responsible  for  that  suggestion.  My  idea  in  making 
it  was  that  there  are  certain  people  who  wish  to  pack  in  barrels  and  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  pack  in  barrels  so  as  to  comply  with  the  strict  definition  of  fancy,  and  so  I 
suggested  that  the  fancy  grading  should  only  apply  to  boxes.  If  people  are  willing  to 
put  up  fancy  fruit  in  barrels  I  should  be  only  too  glad  to  have  it  apply  to  them. 

Mr.  Graham.— Along  that  line,  if  Mr.  Smith  had  perfect  apples  and  placed  them 
in  a  barrel  his  2  per  cent  would  be  bruised  in  the  barrel  and  therefore  the  barrel  would 
be  condemned  even  if  the  apples  were  all  perfect.  But  in  a  box  that  is  not  so  because 
apples  can  be  packed  in  a  box  without  bruising  although  they  cannot  be  packed  pro- 
perly in  a  barrel  for  export  without  pressing  so  as  to  bruise. 

Mr.  McNeill. — That  raises  a  very  important  point  for  our  inspectors.  Are  apples 
to  be  inspected  after  packing  or  before  ? 
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Mr.  Fisher. — After. 

Mr.  McNeill.— I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  a  fancy  apple  never  went  into 
a  barrel  pressed  for  the  export  trade  and  came  out  a  fancy  apple.  If  the  inspectors 
are  to  grade  after  the  apples  come  out  of  the  barrel,  they  have  to  condemn  every  fancy 
apple  from  barrels.    Are  not  these  the  facts  ? 

Mr.  Smith.— The  same  remarks  would  apply  to  a  No.  1  apple,  that  it  must  be  90 
per  cent  free  of  bruises.  I  fancy  Mr.  McNeill  has  found  very  few  barrels  that  have 
not  10  per  cent  imperfect  from  bruising,  but  he  does  not  condemn  them.  I  do  not  think 
that  is  always  taken  into  consideration. 

Mr.  Bunting. — I  think  it  would  be  a  distinct  advantage  if  we  adopt  this  fancy 
grade,  that  it  be  confined  exclusively  to  the  boxes.  Mr.  Manson  has  referred  to  the 
advance  price  he  saw  obtained  in  Chicago  for  boxes  as  compared  with  barrels.  In  New 
York  city  last  fall  I  saw  the  same  thing.  I  believe  if  we  create  this  fancy  grade  and 
adopt  the  exclusive  package  for  it,  that  in  a  very  short  time  we  will  be  able  to  com- 
mand the  prices  for  that  class  of  goods,  quoted  here  to-day. 

Mr.  Starr. — I  think  if  you  call  on  Mr.  Vroom,  Fruit  Inspector,  he  can  give  you 
some  facts  on  this  point. 

Mr.  Fisher. — We  will  be  very  glad  to  hear  from  Mr.  Vroom. 

BARREL  BRUISES. 

Mr.  Vroom. — Just  on  the  point  raised  in  reference  to  bruises,  I  think  if  you 
take  the  Act  as  it  now  is,  you  have  an  explanation  of  a  bruise  '  only  such  injuries  as 
produce  decay  or  otherwise  materially  lessen  the  value  of  the  fruit  for  consumption 
should  be  counted  as  bruises.'  (Explanation  for  guidance  of  inspectors,  June  2, 
1902).  Now  we  all  understand  that  fruit,  fancy  or  otherwise,  when  packed  in  any 
package  and  closed  up  tight  enough  to  carry  to  any  foreign  market,  and  opened  up  in 
that  market  in  a  condition  not  slack  will  have  a  certain  number  of  the  specimens  in 
each  package  bruised  to  a  certain  extent,  but  very  few  of  those  specimens  are  bruised 
to  such  an  extent  that  their  value  will  be  materially  lessened  for  consumption.  I 
think  in  the  matter  of  bruises  that  that  would  settle  the  matter.  We  all  understand, 
particularly  those  of  us  who  have  examined  a  great  number  of  packages,  that  in  the 
heading  of  a  barrel  or  in  putting  the  apples  in  a  box  a  certain  amount  of  slight 
bruises  occur.  I  see  before  me  a  box,  packed  in  British  Columbia,  and  I  think  if  you 
open  that  you  will  find  that  some  of  these  apples,  perhaps  10  per  cent  would  bear 
bruises,  but  not  such  bruises  as  would  materially  lessen  the  value  of  the  fruit  for 
consumption. 

Mr.  Fisher. — We  have  had  a  very  interesting  discussion  on  this  matter  and  a 
good  deal  of  information  has  been  elicited.  I  do  not  know  that  we  are  quite  prepared 
to  vote  upon  the  adoption  of  any  resolution  at  the  present  moment.  I  think  it  will 
be  necessary  to  discuss  this  question  further,  and  perhaps  it  would  be  well  that  we 
should  for  the  moment  adjourn  the  debate  and  bring  it  up  at  a  later  stage  of  the 
conference  when,  I  hope  some  definite  opinion  will  be  reached. 


ADULTERATION  OF  FRUIT  PRODUCTS. 

Mr.  Fisher. — We  have  on  our  programme  for  to-morrow  an  address  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  adulteration  of  fruit  products  by  Mr.  McGill,  of  the  Department  of  In- 
land Revenue,  which  is  presided  over  by  my  friend  and  colleague,  Mr.  Templeman  of 
British  Columbia.  Mr.  McGill  has  to  leave  town  to-night  on  duty  and  therefore  I 
would  suggest  that  we  suspend  the  discussion  on  the  Fruit  Marks  Act  and  listen 
to  Mr.  McGill's  address  on  the  adulteration  of  fruit  products.  Before  proceed- 
ing, I  wish  to  announce  that  His  Excellency  the  Governor  General,  having  heard  of 
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our  Fruit  Conference  has  expressed  a  desire  to  be  with  us  to-morrow  afternoon  and 
to  listen  to  the  discussions  which  are  going  on.  I  wish  to  announce  this  to  you  in 
order  that  the  meeting  will  be  as  full  as  possible  to  meet  his  Excellency  to-morrow 
afternoon.     I  have  now  much  pleasure  in  calling  on  Mr.  McGill. 

PURE  FOOD  LAWS. 

Mr.  Anthony  McGill. — Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen,  the  question  of  pure 
foods  has  of  late  secured  a  widespread  attention  and  interest.  This  is  a  natural  result 
of  the  working  of  food  legislation  in  all  countries  of  the  civilized  world.  Legislation 
is  sometimes  the  result  of  a  public  demand  but  it  is  more  frequently  the  outcome  of 
systematic  effort  on  the  part  of  an  intelligent  minority,  who  sees  further  than  the 
masses,  and  whose  knowledge  of  modus  operandi  enables  them  to  crystallize  into  legal 
enactment  principles  which  only  become  operative  at  a  later  time.  Food  laws  of  more 
or  less  stringent  character,  have  found  place  on  the  statute  books  of  many  countries 
for  about  50  years,  and  our  own  Food  Act  dates  from  1875.  Clearly  the  first  action 
of  such  laws  must  be  educative.  We  are  witnessing  the  spread  of  popular  education. 
For  this  we  must  thank  the  newspapers  and  periodicals  which  circulate  everywhere, 
and  which  have  recognized  the  fact  that  their  support  is  as  largely  dependent  upon 
their  reading  matter  as  upon  their  advertising  pages. 

Nor  is  it  wonderful  that  the  extensive  and  systematic  adulteration  of  food  should 
only  be  recognized  at  this  late  stage  of  the  history  of  mankind:  We  sometimes  ask 
in  astonishment,  how  our  ancestors  managed  to  get  on  without  food  laws,  or  food  in- 
spection. The  reply  is  not  difficult.  Home  produced  and  home  prepared  food,  was 
the  rule  and  not  the  exception  before  railway  and  steamboat  transportation  had  de- 
veloped to  its  present  proportion.  Our  tables  were  much  more  simply  furnished  in 
those  days,  and  more  than  all  other  considerations,  the  chief  materials  which  are 
employed  in  modern  adulteration  were  then  unknown.  The  world's  food  has  been 
affected  as  has  every  other  department  of  life,  by  the  scientific  developments  which 
mark  the  Victorian  era. 

MODERN   SCIENCE   AND   FOOD   ADULTERATION. 

Let  me  illustrate  my  meaning  by  some  examples :  Glucose,  cotton  seed  oil,  cotton- 
seed stearin,  coal  tar  dyes  and  chemical  preservatives  are  among  the  substances  widely 
used  in  food  sophistication.  Glucose  was  the  first  manufactured,  on  a  commercial 
scale,  in  1870,  at  Buffalo,  cotton  seed  oil  and  cotton  seed  stearin  (the  chief  substitutes 
for  olive  oil,  butter  and  lard)  were  first  imported  from  Egypt  in  1852.  The  annual 
production  of  the  United  States  is  now  about  120,000,000  gallons.  Oleomargarine 
was  first  manufactured  in  1874,  under  patents  of  Mege  Mouries.  The  process  was 
officially  reported  to  Washington  in  1880.  The  first  aniline  dye  was  patented  in  1858 
by  W.  H.  Pekin. 

Among  chemical  substances  now  in  use  as  preservatives  the  following  may  be 
named  :  Salicylic  acid,  discovered  by  Piria  in  1878  ;  Formaldehyde,  which  has  been 
put  on  the  market  within  the  last  ten  years. 

Saccharin  was  discovered  by  Remsen  and  Fahlberg  in  1879.  Other  substances, 
almost  numberless,  which  are  now  used  in  place  of  the  naturally  occurring  article, 
are  made  by  various  synthetic  processes,  e.g.  winter-green  oil  (Cahours.  1843),  Vanil- 
lin (Tiemann  &  Haarmann,  1874),  Coumarin  (Perkins.  1868),  &c.  Broadly  speaking 
it  may  be  said  that  sophistication  of  foods,  on  a  large  scale,  has  been  made  possible 
by  the  discoveries  of  scientific  men  within  the  last  half  century. 

ADULTERATIONS   AND   HEALTH. 

There  is  a  general  impression  that  most  of  the  substances  referred  to  are  harmless 
to  health  in  the  quantities  actually  employed.  Whether  or  not  this  is  a  matter  of  fact 
does  not  directly  concern  the  chemist,  but  it  does,  most  emphatically  demand  the  atten- 
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tion  of  the  medical  man,  and  the  legislator.  It  may  be  permitted  to  suggest  that  in 
the  case  of  so  complex  an  organism  as  the  human  body,  inheriting  capacities  and  ten- 
dencies, developed  through  countless  ages,  it  is  a  very  risky  thing  to  tamper  with  food- 
stuffs. Experience  proves  that  man  has  a  certain  amount  of  adaptive  and  recuperative 
power,  so  that  an  occasional  hard  boiled  egg  or  badly  cooked  loaf  may  cause  no  serious 
harm ;  but  this  recuperative  power  is  always  a  limited  quantity  and  a  systematic  course 
of  indigestible  food  is  certain  to  end  in  dyspepsia,  and  all  the  dreadful  accompaniments 
of  that  trouble.  For  present  purposes,  however,  we  may  ignore  this  side  of  the  ques- 
tion, and  concentrate  our  attention  upon  the  right  of  every  man  to  know  what  he  is 
eating.  The  terms  employed  in  naming  our  staple  foodstuffs,  bread,  cheese,  milk, 
eggs,  tea,  sugar,  coffee,  jam,  vinegar,  &c,  have  grown  up  with  the  generations  of  man- 
kind who  have  used  them.  They  have  acquired  very  definite  meanings,  so  that  when  a 
man  asks  for  sugar  or  salt  or  butter,  he  knows  quite  well  what  he  is  asking  for.  He 
wants  the  article  which  has,  from  time  immemorial  borne  that  name.  If  his  grocer 
sells  something  stated  to  be  "  just  as  good  as '  the  thing  asked  for,  the  case  is  not  too 
bad;  for  the  customer  is  warned,  and  though  he  may  have  no  idea  of  the  nature  of 
what  he  buys,  he  has  the  option  of  refusing  to  take  it.  When,  however,  an  article  is 
offered  him  under  the  names  of  butter  or  honey  or  vinegar,  &c,  &c,  he  has  a  right  to 
expect  that  the  article  is  true  to  its  name.  In  the  case  which  particularly  interests 
us,  it  remains  for  us  to  define  the  terms  jam,  jelly,  ketchup,  &c,  in  order  that  we 
may  te  able  to  judge  whether  a  certain  article  answers  necessary  requirements. 

DEFINITION    OF    TERMS. 

Jam. — A  conserve  of  fruit,  boiled  in  mass  with  sugar  and  water. — Webster. 

Jam. — A  conserve  of  fruit  prepared  by  thorough  cooking  and  stewing  with  sugar 
reducing  it  to  a  pulp. — Standard  Dictionary^ 

Jelly. — The  inspissated  juice  of  fruits  or  meat,  boiled  with  sugar. — Webster. 
The  juice  of  meat  bone,  &c,  or  the  sweetened  juice  of  fruits,  jellied  by  boiling 
and  cooking. — Standard  Dictionary. 

Catsup. — A  liquor  extracted  from  mushrooms,  tomatoes,  walnuts,  &c,  used  as  a 
sauce. — Webster. 

A  spiced  condiment  for  meats,  prepared  from  tomatoes,  mushrooms,  or  the  like. — 
Standard  Dictionary. 

Sugar. — Sweet,  crystalline  substance,  obtained  from  certain  vegetable  products, 
as  the  sugar-cane,  maple,  beet,  sorghum  and  the  like. — Webster. 

A  sweet  crystalline  compound  (C.  12,  H.  22,  0.11),  derived  chiefly  from  the 
juice  of  the  sugar  cane  and  sugar  beet,  but  contained  also  in  many  other  vegetables. 
— Standard  Dictionary. 

It  was  scarcely  necessary  to  consult  a  dictionary  in  order  to  learn  the  meanings 
of  these  words — although  it  is  interesting  to  have  corroborations  of  our  knowledge 
from  a  recognized  authority.  The  terms  are  in  daily  use  and  have  been  employed 
by  generations  to  designate  perfectly  definite  and  well-characterized  articles  of  food. 
Every  housewife  has  made  jam,  jelly  and  ketchup;  the  recipes  for  the  manufacture 
of  these  articles  are  found  in  numberless  cook-books,  published  and  unpublished. 
Such  being  the  case  it  is  evident  that  any  deviation  from  recognized  methods  of 
manufacture,  and  especially  where  these  involve  the  use  of  new  ingredients,  means 
the  production  of  an  article  which  does  not  fulfil  the  conditions  required  for  identity. 

FICTITIOUS    NAMES    NOT    DESIRABLE. 

We  have  no  quarrel  with  the  use  of  new  food  materials,  provided  that  the  whole- 
someness  of  these  is  established  and  demonstrated  by  the  inventor.  The  inventor  of 
a  new  foodstuff  is  a  benefactor  to  the  race.  In  this  sense  we  recognize  the  value  of 
glucose,  of  cotton-seed  oil.  of  renovated  butter,  of  oleomargarine,  and  of  a  hundred 
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less  important  articles  of  food,  not  known  to  earlier  generations  of  men.  But  let 
these  things  be  sold  for  what  they  truly  are, — and  not  under  the  names  of  well-known 
foods,  which  they  may  resemble,  but  which  they  are  not. 

Cotton-seed  oil  is  believed  to  be  perfectly  wholesome  and  nutritious  salad  oil, 
but  it  is  not  olive  oil  and  should  not  be  offered  as  such.  Cottolene  (essentially  a 
cotton-seed  product)  is  believed  to  be  a  wholesome  food  material;  but  it  is  not  lard, 
and  should  not  be  sold  as  such.  Chicory  and  roasted  grain,  are  quite  wholesome 
materials  for  the  production  of  a  beverage  resembling  coffee;  but  they  are  not  coffee. 
Many  other  illustrations  might  be  given;  but  it  may  suffice  to  add  that  glucose  is 
not  sugar;  and  although  having  some  of  the  properties  of  sugar  (in  characteristically 
differing  degree)  should  not  be  substituted  for  sugar  without  acknowledgment  of  the 
fact. 

CHIEF   ADULTERATIONS. 

The  chief  adulterations  found  in  commercial  jams  and  jellies  may  be  enu- 
merated : — 

1.  Foreign  fruit  (or  vegetable)  matter. 

2.  Substitution  of  glucose,  in  whole  or  in  part,  for  sugar. 

3.  Dyeing  the  product  with  artificial  colouring  material. 

4.  Addition  of  preservatives. 

SUBSTITUTION  OF   APPLE   PULP. 

The  only  substitution  of  fruit  tissues  which  has  been  established  by  our  researches* 
is  the  addition  of  apple  pulp  in  the  manufacture  of  raspberry  and  strawberry  jams. 
This  would  of  course  be  a  perfectly  innocent  addition,  were  acknowledgment  made, 
but  it  is  a  distinct  fraud  when  the  article  is  sold  as  raspberry  or  strawberry  jam.  Ad- 
dition of  apple  pulp  in  the  manufacture  of  jelly  is  no  doubt  often  practiced  ;  and  it 
is  even  claimed  to  be  necessary  in  the  case  of  certain  fruits.  It  is  very  difficult  to 
establish  the  presence  of  apple  in  a  well  strained  jelly,  so,  that  it  becomes  largely  a 
matter  of  flavour.  The  sense  of  taste  is,  in  such  case,  the  best  judge  of  a  high  grade 
jelly. 

GLUCOSE. 

The  extent  to  which  glucose  is  substituted  for  sugar  in  jams  and  jellies  appears 
from  such  considerations  as  the  following  : — 

Bull.  66,  U.S.  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  1902. 

Of  86  jams,  18  contained  no  glucose  ;  15  contained  glucose  unacknowledged  ;  15 
contained  glucose  and  sold  as  '  compound.' 

In  other  words,  79  per  cent  of  the  jams  and  57  per  cent  of  the  jellies  contained 
glucose,  which  in  by  far  the  larger  number  of  cases  was  unacknowledged. 

This  report  has  reference  to  the  District  of  Columbia :  Published  work  done  in 
New  York,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut  and  other  States,  shows  that  glucose  is  largely 
used  in  the  making  of  jam  and  jelly,  and  usually  without  statement  of  its  presence. 


CANADIAN   REPORTS. 

Our  own  work  on  jams  and  jellies  is  contained  in  Bulletins  96  and  104,  and  the 
following  synopsis  will  show  how  this  matter  stands  with  us  in  Canada. 
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-  ^  XOPSIS  OF  RESULTS— FROM  BULL.  96,  MAY,  1904. 


Total            Found 
Ankle — Kind.             Samples.       Genuine. 

Containing 

more 

than  10% 

Glucose. 

Containing 
preser- 
vatives. 

Dyed. 

Remarks. 

Jam — Peach 

Plum 

Red  Currant .... 

7 
12 
19 
19 

1 
1 

0 
3 
2 

1 

0 

0 
« 

5 
9 
16 
17 
1 
1 

2 
5 

8* 
7 
0 
0 

0 
7 
11 
13 
1 
1 

Foreign  fruit  tis- 
sues   were    de- 
tected    in     15 
samples. 

Total 

Jelly 

.59 
15 

6 

8 

49 
6 

22 
5 

34 
4 

Total 

74 

14 

55 

27 

38 

SYNOPSIS  OF  RESULTS,  FROM  BULL.  104,  JUNE,  1905. 


Article — Kind. 

Total. 

Genuine. 

Glucose 
over  10%. 

Preser- 
vatives. 

Dyed. 

Remarks. 

Jam — Black  Currant.  . 

Gooseberry 

Peach 

6 
2 
10 
10 
15 
12 

2 
0 
1 
1 
5 
3 

4 
2 
9 
9 
10 
9 

3 

0 
1 
1 
3 
3 

3 
0 
0 
0 
9 
6 

Foreign  fruit  tis- 
sues   found    in 

Plum 

Strawberry 

animation 
made    in    this 
respect. 

Total 

Marmalade 

Jelly 

55 
29 
14 

12 
13 

8 

43 

16 

6 

11 

1 
3 

18 
3 
8 

Total 

9S 

33 

65 

15 

29 

COMPARISON    OF   RESULTS   FOUND    IN    1904   AND    1905. 


Year. 

Percentage  Number. 

/ 

Genuine. 

Glucose. 

Preservatives. 

Dyes. 

1904 

19 
34 

74 
66 

36 
15 

51 
30 

1905 
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Out  of  tint'ty-nine  samples,  fifteen  were  found  to  contain  apple  pulp,  which  comes 
under  the  head  of  foreign  tissues.  There  is  no  acknowledgment  on  the  label  that 
they  contain  apple  pulp.  Unless  my  memory  fails  me,  the  introduction  of  foreign 
tissues  was  entirely  in  raspberry  and  strawberry,  the  peach,  plum,  cranberry  and  red 
currant  were  genuine  as  far  as  tissue  is  concerned.  The  inspectors  received  no  special 
instructions  as  to  the  collection  of  these  samples,  to  discriminate  between  different 
kinds  of  jam,  but  were  told  to  collect  the  Bamples  as  they  happened  to  be  found.  So 
that  I  suppose  the  number  of  samples  will  to  a  certain  cxtcm  represent  the  popular 
demand  for  these  jams.  It  would  seem  from  these  figures  thai  raspberry  and  straw- 
berry are  most  in  demand,  peach  next,  plum  next,  and  cranberry  and  red  current  leasl 
in  evidence.  Of  the  numbers  collected  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  those  that  were 
found  to  be  genuine  were: — Of  the  peach  jams,  none,  of  the  plum,  three,  of  the  rasp- 
berry two,  of  the  strawberry  one,  of  the  cranberry,  none  and  of  the  red  currant,  none. 

The  adulteration  of  course  consisted  in  variation  of  what  a  true  jam  is.  A  jam 
as  I  read  from  the  Standard  and  other  authorities,  is  a  conserve  of  fruit,  boiled  in 
mass  with  sugar  and  water.  If  that  is  the  definition  then  glucose  was  used  instead 
of  sugar  in  five  out  of  seven  samples  of  peach,  nine  out  of  twelve  samples  of  plum, 
sixteen  out  of  nineteen  samples  of  raspberry,  seventeen  out  of  nineteen  samples  of 
strawberry,  and  in  the  only  samples  of  cranberry  and  red  currant  jams  examined. 

Preservatives  were  found  in  twenty-two  samples  of  jam  out  of  fifty-nine. 

Dyes  were  found  in  seven  out  of  twelve  samples  of  plum,  eleven  out  of  nineteen 
raspberry,  thirteen  out  of  ninteen  strawberry  and  in  the  cranberry  and  red  currant. 
You  can  easily  understand  that  any  addition  of  foreign  pulp  to  a  jam  that  was  sup- 
posed to  have  the  colour  of  raspberry  or  strawberry  would  necessitate  the  introduc- 
tion of  dye. 

The  jellies  it  will  be  observed  told  very  much  the  same  story.  Out  of  fifteen 
-amples,  eight  were  found  genuine,  six  contained  glucose,  five  contained  preservatives 
and  four  contained  dyes. 

One  year  later  a  collection  of  ninety-eight  samples  was  submitted  to  examin- 
ation with  results  as  indicated  here.  Out  of  fifty-five  jams,  only  twelve  were  found 
to  be  genuine.  Still  that  is  a  better  showing  than  was  made  in  1904,  when  out  of 
fifty-nine  only  six  were  found  to  be  genuine.  Of  these  fifty  five,  forty-three  con- 
tained glucose,  eleven  contained  preservatives,  and  eighteen  were  artificially  dyed. 

Of  twenty-nine  samples  of  marmalade,  thirteen  were  found  to  be  genuine,  six- 
teen contained  glucose,  one  contained  preservatives  and  three  were  artificially  dyed. 
Of  jellies,  out  of  fourteen  samples  eight  were  genuine,  six  contained  glucose,  three 
contained  preservatives  and  eight  were  dyed. 

A  collection  recently  made  is  now  undergoing  analysis.     It  comprises  as  follows : 

Jams 141  Samples. 

Jellies 47 

Marmalades 2 

Total 190 

And  the  collection  is  yet  incomplete.  It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  make  any  exact 
statements  regarding  it;  but  I  may  say  that  the  samples  which  have  up  to  this  time 
passed  through  my  hands,  indicate  that  preservatives  are  much  less  widely  used  than 
has  been  the  case  in  the  past. 

LEGAL  ACKNOWLEDGMENT   ON    LABELS. 

In  the  majority  of  instances  where  innovation  in  jam  manufacture  is  acknowl- 
edged on  the  label,  it  is  by  printing  in  small  type  the  word  *  compound,'  the  fact  that 
small  type  is  used,  and  that  the  word  is  usually  placed  inconspicuously,  would  seem 
to  imply  an  unwillingness  to  acknowledge  the  true  character  of  the  article.     The  law 
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requires  that  the  word  should  be  in  conspicious  characters,  'forming  an  inseparable 
part  of  the  general  label.' 

I  may  express  my  personal  surprise  that  manufacturers  do  not  adopt  quite  new 
names  for  the  new  products  of  manufacture,  just  as  the  Fairbanks  Company  of  Chi- 
cago have,  for  several  years,  sold  a  lard  substitute  under  the  distinctive  name  '  cot- 
tolene.'  If  the  article  is  a  really  good  one,  the  name  will  soon  acquire  a  dignity  and 
value  of  its  own,  and  will  become  a  valuable  proprietary  asset. 

JAMS    AND    JELLIES. 

Referring  once  more  to  the  adulteration  of  jams  and  jellies,  it  is  evident  that  no 
objection  can  be  taken  to  the  substitution  of  one  fruit  for  another  on  the  score  of 
healthfulness.  When  apple  is  used  to  replace  in  whole  or  part  a  highly  coloured 
fruit  like  raspberry  or  strawberry,  it  is  evident  that  the  colour  of  the  product  must 
suffer.     This  is,  in  fact,  a  chief  reason  why  artificial  dyeing  is  resorted  to. 

GLUCOSE. 

With  regard  to  the  use  of  glucose  for  sugar,  a  great  many  excuses  have  been 
made.  The  most  plausible  one  is  a  claim  that  cane  sugar  exhibits  a  tendency  to 
crystallize  and  thus  to  separate  from  the  jam  or  jelly.  Reputable  makers  of  pre- 
serves have  urged  this  argument  while  insisting  upon  the  use  of  the  smallest  quantity 
of  glucose  necessary  to  prevent  the  crystallization.  It  is  claimed  that  less  than  10 
per  cent  of  glucose  is  sufficient.  The  fact  that  several  of  the  best  brands  of  preserves 
on  the  market  contain  no  glucose  seems  to  weaken  this  contention;  which  is  further 
weakened  by  the  fact  that  excellent  jam  and  jelly  was  made  long  antecedent  to  the 
discovery  of  glucose.  Glucose  has  only  about  half  the  sweetening  power  of  sugar, 
and  this  has  been  claimed  an  advantage  by  some  who  find  ordinary  jams  and  jellies 
too  sweet.  That  this  is  not  true  of  the  ordinary  jam  user,  is  proved  by  the  fact  that 
many  manufacturers  have  added  the  intensely  sweet  substance  known  as  saccharin 
(300  times  as  sweet  as  sugar)  in  order  to  enhance  the  sweetness  of  glucose-made  jams. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  chief  reason  for  preferring  glucose  in  preserve  manu- 
facture is  the  comparative  cheapness  of  the  article.  From  data  before  me  I  find  that 
it  can  be  bought  in  small  lots  at  about  three-fourths  the  price  of  sugar.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  quotations  on  the  larger  scale  would  give  a  larger  margin  in  favour  of 
glucose. 

PRESERVATIVES. 

The  question  of  preservatives  is  too  important  to  be  discussed  as  a  side  issue 
merely.  It  is,  however,  worthy  of  remark  that  jams  and  jellies  are  successfully  made 
and  kept  without  any  chemical  preservatives.  Also,  that  a  manufacturer  who  declines 
to  use  preservatives  must  employ  fresh  fruit  only,  and  this  gives  a  guarantee  of 
genuineness  to  the  purchaser.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  much  of  the  preservatives 
found  in  fruit  products  owe  their  presence  to  having  been  employed  in  keeping  the 
'  stock '  until  convenient  to  work  it  up  into  preserves.  The  operations  of  preserving 
suffice  to  sterilize  the  product  awd  make  it  unnecessary  to  add  any  other  preservative 
than  sugar  in  order  to  ensure  satisfactory  keeping  qualities. 

DYES. 

Finally,  as  to  dyes.  As  these  same  dyestuffs  have  vogue  in  candy  colouring,  it 
is  very  plausibly  argued  that  they  are  not  injurious  to  health.  Without  committing 
myself  on  this  point,  I  may  say  that  it  assumes  the  harmlessness  of  coal  tar  dyes  in 
candy,  a  point  that  cannot  be  conceded.  Each  individual  dye  must  be  studied  and 
tested  before  an  opinion  can  have  value,  but  I  think  that  no  one  will  hesitate  to  con- 
demn the  use  of  dyes  in  preserves,  when  it  is  considered  that  the  evident  object   of 
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the  manufacturer  is  to  hide  the  introduction  of  a  foreign  fruit,  (or  vegetable)  ;  or 
to  give  an  appearance  of  freshness  and  excellence,  to  a  fruit  which  is  off  colour,  either 
through  immaturity  or  incipient  decay. 

THE    FRUIT    GROWERS'   INTEREST. 

I  may  say,  in  addressing  fruit  growers  who  are  interested  in  the  use  of  fruit 
under  the  best  conditions  and  the  production  of  the  best  jams  or  jellies  that  you 
can  make,  I  consider  that  you  have  a  commercial  grievance  in  every  one  of  those  re- 
gards, but  particularly  in  the  matter  of  dyes.  The  use  of  dye  stuffs  is,  from  the  com- 
mercial aspect  I  think  more  particularly  inimical  to  the  production  of  first-class 
fruit  and  to  its  use  under  the  best  conditions  than  perhaps  even  the  substitution  of 
glucose  or  the  use  of  preservatives.  It  almost  goes  without  saying  that  a  man  who 
uses  an  aniline  dye  to  make  saleable  a  strawberry  or  raspberry  preserve,  does  so  be- 
cause his  product  would  not  sell  without  it,  and  if  his  product  would  not  sell  without 
it,  there  must  be  something  wrong  with  the  fruit  because  with  perfect  fruit,  he 
would  have  the  natural  colour  of  the  preserves.    I  have  here  what  may  interest  you. 

TEST   FOR  ANILINE  DYES. 

The  test  we  have  for  aniline  dyes  is  the  actual  dyeing  of  a  chemically  clean 
piece  of  wool,  from  the  dye  that  is  used  with  the  preserves,  and  in  order  to  see  the 
force  of  this,  you  will  find  among  these  samples  which  I  now  produce,  a  number  of 
examples  of  products  known  to  us  to  be  pure,  and  you  will  see  to  what  extent  a 
genuine  jam  might  possibly  colour  a  piece  of  wool.  It  is  quite  certain  that  no 
genuine  jam  ever  gave  a  colour  like  that  (exhibiting  a  sample).  That  is  taken  from 
a  catsup  by  the  way.  I  have  here  a  piece  of  wool  as  a  standard  showing  to  what  ex- 
tent wool  might  be  discoloured  by  the  treatment  that  we  give  it  with  an  article  of 
the  genuine  kind. 

This  other  sample  is  an  example  of  a  very  favourite  dye  used  in  giving  plum 
jams  an  artificial  brightness.  This  sample  is  dyed  from  plum.  This  is  dyed  from 
a  strawberry  jam.  I  shall  leave  these  on  the  table  and  any  one  interested  may  look 
at  them. 

If  there  are  any  questions  in  connection  with  my  paper  which  require  answer- 
ing, it  will  give  me  very  much  pleasure  to  attempt  to  answer  them. 

Father  Burke. — Which  province  was  the  biggest  sinner  in  this  adulteration? 

Air.  McGill. — That  information  is  contained  in  these  bulletins,  and  I  will  have 
pleasure  in  giving  you  one. 

ADULTERATION  OF  VINEGAR  AND  MAPLE   SUGAR. 

Mr.  Graham. — Have  you  done  any  experimenting  with  vinegar  at  all? 

Mr.  McGill. — Oh,  yes,  we  have  done  a  good  deal  of  work  in  past  years  on  vine- 
gar and  its  substitutes,  but  I  must  confess  to  having  come  here  unprepared' to  dis- 
cuss the  vinegar  question  to-day. 

Mr.  Graham. — The  making  of  cider  vinegar  is  very  directly  in  line  with  the  in- 
terests of  the  apple  grower. 

Mr.  Brodie. — What  about  the  adulteration  of  maple  sugar?  Are  you  able  to  de- 
tect that? 

Mr.  McGill. — Oh,  yes,  we  are,  in  a  great  majority  of  cases.  I  may  say  in  con- 
fidence to  you  as  men  interested  in  the  subject,  that  so  long  as  our  particular  secrets 
are  not  known,  so  that  they  may  be  invalidated  by  the  manufacturers,  we  shall  be 
able  to  catch  on  to  artificial  maple  sugar;  but  there  will  come  a  time  when  the  manu- 
facturer will  know  as  much  as  we  do  and  will  be  able  to  outwit  us. 
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Mr.  Starr. — There  is  a  beverage  sold  as  cider  in  which  there  is  not  one  drop  of 
apple  juice  ? 

Mr.  McGiLLi — Undoubtedly  ;  there  is  a  substance  sold  as  butter  which  never  saw 
a  cow. 

Mr.  Fisher. — Have  you  made  any  analyses  of  cider  ? 

Mr.  McGill. — Not  recently;   we  have  made  no  systematic  analysis  of  cider. 

Mr.  Graham. — Perhaps  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  will  enlighten  us  as  to  whether 
it  is  the  intention  of  the  government  to  introduce  any  change  in  the  law  in  connec- 
tion with  foods,  such  as  would  help  to  destroy  the  sale  of  these  adulterated  products. 

Mr.  FlSHER. — Th.it  is  a  sphere  of  action  in  which  the  Minister  of  Inland  of 
Inland  Eevenue  (Hon.  Mr.  Templeman)  is  more  immediately  in  charge.  I  am  quite 
sure  that  he,  as  well  as  the  government  generally,  would  be  glad  to  make  the  law  as 
effective  as  possible  to  protect  human  health  and  to  protect  the  trade  in  legitimate 
articles,  and  to  make  the  law  as  stringent  as  possible.  Mr.  Templeman  would  perhaps 
say  something  to  us  on  that. 

ENFORCEMENT  OF  PURE  FOOD  LAWS. 

Hon.'  William  Templeman  (Minister  of  Inland  Eevenue). — Mr.  Chairman  and 
Gentlemen,  this  question  is  such  a  new  one  to  me  that  I  would  not  care  to  hazard  an 
opinion.  Speaking  of  the  matter  off-hand,  in  a  general  way,  and  honestly  confessing 
my  ignorance  of  the  subject,  I  may  say  that  it  would  seem  to  me  to  be  a  very  proper 
thing  that  the  Adulteration  of  Foods  Act  ought  to  be  enforced  and  that  if  the  existing 
Act  is  not  stringent  enough  or  complete  enough  to  meet  the  object  in  view,  that  is 
that  foodstuffs  should  be  sold  for  what  they  are,  that  we  ought  to  make  it  stringent 
enough  and  that  we  ought  to  enforce  it.  (Hear,  hear).  I  do  not  know  the  views  of 
my  colleagues  in  the  government  on  this  question,  because,  as  you  know,  I  am  a  recent 
arrival,  I  am  quite  new  to  the  business.  I  have  much  to  learn,  and  with  a  view  to 
learning  a  little  I  came  here  to-day  and  I  must  confess  that  I  have  highly  enjoyed 
the  paper  read  by  Mr.  McGill.  I  hope  to  know  more  on  the  subject  and  possibly  to 
speak  with  a  little  more  authority  at  another  meeting  of  the  Fruit  Growers'  Associa- 
tion. I  think  I  have  read  something  in  the  papers  that  my  colleagues  in  the  govern- 
ment had  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  Adulteration  of  Foods  Act  should  be  improved, 
I  think  the  paragraph  also  had  reference  to  the  adulteration  of  patent  medicines, 
although  that  does  not  concern  the  fruit  growers.  Still  it  is  along  the  same  line,  it 
seems  that  there  is  too  large  a  percentage  of  alcohol  in  some  of  these  medicines.  I 
do  not  know  why  we  should  be  parties  to  a  fraud  on  the  public.  A  thing  should  not 
be  sold  under  the  guise  of  pure  food  when  it  is  not  pure  food,  nor  as  a  medicine  when 
it  contains  too  much  whisky.  I  would  favour  the  enforcement  of  such  laws  as  would 
prevent  these  frauds. 

FRUIT    GROWERS    INTERESTED    IN    PURE    PRODUCTS. 

Mr.  Graham. — This  interests  me  very  materially  because  I  once  manufactured 
some  jams  and  jellies  and  I  feel  that  if  we  can  increase  the  manufacture  of  pure  jams 
and  jellies  it  will  assist  the  fruit  growers  in  finding  a  market  for  fruit  that  is  under 
grade.  Not  only  that  but  there  is  the  question  of  cider.  We  have  a  splendid  market 
for  pure  apple  juice  and  it  could  be  materially  increased  if  we  had  some  such  law 
as  the  Minister  has  proposed,  and  had  it  rigidly  enforced.  I  would  be  very  pleased 
to  see  the  present  government  take  the  matter  up  for  the  benefit  of  the  fruit  growers 
and  also  for  the  benefit  of  such  men  as  Mr.  Smith  and  myself,  who  are  directly 
interested  in  jams  and  jellies. 

Mr.  Brandrith. — I  may  say  that  the  chairman  of  the  Resolutions  Committee  ha3 
r.  resolution  dealing  with  this  that  will  be  brought  up  later  on. 
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Mr.  E.  D.  Smith. — We  are  very  much  indebted  to  Mr.  McGill  for  his  very  ex- 
cellent address,  showing  not  only  knowledge  of  the  value  of  foodstuffs,  but  also  in 
my  opinion  a  correct  idea  of  what  ought  to  be  done  at  the  present  time.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  consumption  of  fruit  would  be  enormously  increased  through  the 
medium  of  jams  and  jellies,  if  these  jams  and  jellies  were  made  pure.  I  believe  that 
twenty-five  years  ago,  in  England,  there  was  a  very  small  quantity  of  jam  consumed, 
per  head  of  the  population  to  what  there  is  to-day.  About  that  time,  Mr.  Hartley 
conceived  the  idea  that  if  the  jams  were  made  pure  and  people  were  convinced  that 
they  were  pure,  a  very  much  greater  consumption  would  take  place.  He  started  a 
crusade  to  introduce  pure  jams,  and  in  a  few  years  he  was  doing  a  large  trade  and 
to-day  I  presume  England  consumes  more  jams  per  head  of  population  than  any 
other  country  in  the  world,  and  that  has  come  about  in  the  past  twenty-five  years.  I 
believe  that  is  because  good  pure  articles  were  put  upon  the  market,  and  the  people 
were  taught  to  believe  they  were  pure.  Now  our  present  law  allows  anything  to  be 
sold  as  jam  or  jelly  regardless  of  what  it  is  made  of,  if  the  word  '  compound '  is  put 
upon  it.  The  word  'compound'  does  not  signify  much  to  the  majority;  in  fact 
there  are  people  who  think  it  signifies  more  than  the  '  simple,'  so  it  is  little  if  any 
benefit  to  the  man  who  seeks  to  put  on  the  market  a  pure  article  as  compared  with 
the  man  who  seeks  to  sell  to  the  public  an  article  designated  as  raspberry  jam  which 
contains  no  raspberries  at  all,  only  the  seeds,  40  per  cent  being  apple  pulp,  40  or  50 
per  cent  glucose,  and  4  or  5  per  cent  seeds.  That  sort  of  stuff  is  put  on  the  market 
with  the  inconspicuous  letters  suggested  by  Mr.  McGill,  '  compound '  marked  on  the 
label,  and  a  lot  of  people  are  deluded  into  the  idea  that  they  are  eating  jam.  It 
strikes  me  that  if  an  energetic  campaign  were  carried  on  in  this  country  such  as  has 
been  carried  on  in  the  United  States  for  fifteen  years,  culminating  in  stringnt  laws, 
it  would  be  the  means  of  causing  the  sale  in  Canada  of  enormously  greater  amounts  of 
fruit  in  the  shape  of  jams  and  jellies;  not  inferior  fruits  as  Mr.  Graham  intimated, 
but  the  very  best  fruit.  I  take  it  that  we  require  and  do  put  into  the  raspberry  and 
strawberry  jam  just  as  good  fruit  as  is  used  on  our  table,  that  there  should  not  be 
the  slightest  particle  of  difference.  It  is  the  same  way  with  peach  and  plum  jams, 
although  the  size  may  be  less  the  quality  must  be  the  best  or  you  cannot  get  good 
jam.  It  is  an  erroneous  idea  that  jams  by  a  reputable  manufacturer  at  any  rate  can 
be  used.  I  believe  the  time  is  not  far  distant  in  Canada  when  we  will  find  a  much 
be  used.  I  believe  the  time  is  not  far  distant  from  Canada  when  we  will  find  a  much 
larger  market  for  jams  and  jellies  when  the  people  discover  that  they  can  buy  a  pure 
jam  made  of  the  best  fruit  and  pure  sugar. 

Mr.  A.  A.  Wright,  M.P.  (South  Renfrew).— I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  McGill  if 
these  preservatives  and  these  dyes  are  injurious  to  health. 

PRESERVATIVES    AND    HEALTH. 

Mr.  McGill. — I  have  always  regarded  that  as  a  question  rather  for  the  medical 
man  than  for  the  chemist.  I  do  not  profess  any  special  ability  to  decide  that  matter. 
I  have,  however,  collated  the  evidence,  the  published  evidence,  that  I  could  get  on 
that  very  question  and  it  has  been  printed  as  a  memorandum  by  the  Department  of 
Inland  Revenue.  I  have  no  doubt  that  by  application  in  the  right  direction  copies 
of  this  memorandum  could  be  obtained.  I  think  the  edition  is  somewhat  limited, 
but,  if  necessary,  it  could  be  reprinted,  and  it  contains,  as  far  as  accessible  to  me 
the  evidence  bearing  on  that  question,  covering  a  period  of  something  like  thirty  or 
forty  years  up  to  a  year  ago.  I  may  say,  in  a  general  way,  that  the  addition  of  a  pre- 
servative to  food  is  the  addition  of  something  which  is  intended  to  inhibit  those 
natural  changes  by  means  of  which  all  complex  organic  substaiin-  are  reduced  to 
simpler  ones.  The  changes  which  we  express  in  the  terms  '  digestion '  and  *  assimila- 
tion'  are  changes  of  that  very  nature  and  there  is  no  question  that  anything  which 
inhibits  putrefaction  will  in  proper  proportion  inhibit  digestion  and  assimilation.  It 
is  only  a  question  of  amount.     Very  often  it  happens  that  while  fifteen  grains  may 
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be  required  in  order  to  produce  acute  indigestion,  five  or  three  or  six  grains  may  be 
sufficient  to  prevent  putrefaction  in  a  vegetable  which  is  in  fairly  good  condition  and 
preserve  it  without  sugar.  I  can  only  give  a  personal  impression,  but  if  I  know  that 
a  fifteen  grain  dose  of  any  chemical  substance  is  going  to  knock  me  out  I  do  not 
want  to  take  daily  half  grain  doses,  I  want  to  fight  shy  of  it  altogether,  and  there  is 
not  a  single  preservative  known  which  if  taken  in  known  amounts  would  not  produce 
active  and  acute  indigestion.  It  is  only  a  personal  impression,  but  I  think  it  is 
justified  by  the  evidence  in  the  memorandum  to  which  I  have  referred. 

Mr.  Ruddick  (in  the  Chair). — A  resolution  has  been  handed  to  me  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Resolutions,  on  a  cognate  subject.     It  is  : 

'  Resolved,  That  any  'factory  or  firm  or  individual,  guilty  of  compounding 
glucose,  cane  or  beet  sugar,  or  any  other  substance,  with  pure  maple  sugar  or 
syrup,  or  owning  and  offering  the  same  for  sale,  without  the  same  being  marked 
'  compound,'  shall  be  prosecuted  to  the  full  extent  of  the  law.' 

Father  Burke. — There  is  no  reference  to  jellies  in  that  ;  that  is  where  we  are  at. 
I  do  not  seje  why  we  should  not  put  jams  or  jellies  in  that  as  well. 

Mr.  E.  D.  Smith. — It  strikes  me  that  the  law  at  present  compels  a  man  to  use 
the  word  '  compound.' 

Mr.  Ruddick. — I  am  informed  by  Mr.  McGill  that  the  law  as  it  stands  now, 
covers  exactly  what  is  covered  by  this  resolution  so  I  think  we  might  as  well  withdraw 
this.    I  would  suggest  that  this  be  left  over  for  further  consideration. 

The  Conference  was  adjourned  until  8  o'clock  P.M.,  at  the  Normal  School. 


Normal  School,  Tuesday,  March  20,  1906. 

An  open  meeting  of  the  Dominion  Conference  of  Fruit  Growers  was  held  in 
the  lecture  room  of  the  Normal  School  this  evening,  Hon.  Sydney  Fisher  opened  the 
meeting.    He  said  : — 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen. — It  has  been  my  pleasant  duty  to  preside  at  the  meetings 
of  the  Fruit  Conference  which  is  taking  place  this  week  in  our  capital  city,  but  this 
evening  I  am  going  to  ask  Dr.  Saunders,  Director  of  the  Experimental  Farms,  to 
take  the  chair  and  preside  over  this,  which  is  rather  an  open  meeting,  a  popular  meet- 
ing, than  a  business  meeting  of  the  Conference.  I  shall  also,  if  I  may,  ask  the 
Hon.  Sir  Frederick  Borden,  Minister  of  Militia,  and  Dr.  James  W.  Robertson,  who 
are  going  to  speak  this  evening,  to  come  on  the  platform.  Dr.  Saunders,  will  you  be 
kind  enough  to  take  the  chair. 

Dr.  Saunders. — Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  the  object  of  this  meeting  is  to 
give  the  citizens  of  Ottawa  an  opportunity  of  hearing  something  on  this 
subject  of  fruit  which  is  awakening  so  much  interest  in  the  convention  being 
held  in  Ottawa  at  the  present  time.  This  convention  is  a  very  important  one  and 
attending  it  are  representative  fruit  growers  frcm  all  parts  of  the  Dominion.  These 
gentlemen  confer  with  each  other  during  the  day,  holding  meetings  from  morning  until 
evening,  discussing  subjects  relating  to  the  fruit  interests.  It  is  amazing  to  what  an 
extent  fruit  growing  prevails  at  the  present  time  throughout  the  Dominion.  In  the 
province  of  Ontario,  in  Quebec,  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  in  British  Columbia  this  interest 
is  a  very  large  one.  Fortunately  we  have  in  Canada  such  an  area  of  land  suitable  for 
fruit  growing,  particularly  apple  growing,  that  the  outlook  is  most  encouraging  and 
the  area  available  for  cultvation  so  immense  that  it  is  practically  unlimited.  In  the 
provinces  of  Prince  Edward  Island  and  New  Brunswick  also  much  more  attention  has 
been  given  to  fruit  growing  of  late  than  heretofore,  and  in  those  provinces  a  large 
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proportion  of  the  land  under  cultivation  has  conditions  of  climate  and  of  soil  favour- 
able to  the  growth  of  apple  trees,  and  the  apple  industry  is  extending  very  considerably 
there  also. 

In  regard  to  the  consumption  of  fruit  you  are  all  #ware  that  it  is  a  very  agree- 
able and  healthful  article  of  diet,  and  hence,  in  encouraging  this  industry  we  are  not 
only  building  up  the  wealth  of  the  community  but  we  hope  we  are  also  making  tbe 
people  more  healthy  and  happy.  This  evening  we  shall  have  addresses  from  the 
several  gentlemen  on  the  platform,  including  the  Honourable  the  Minister  of  Agri 
culture,  who  has  done  so  much  to  make  this  convention  a  success.  I  shall  first  of  all 
call  upon  the  honourable  minister  to  address  us. 

Hon.  Sydney  Fisher,  Minister  of  Agriculture. — Mr.  Chairman,  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen, I  suppose  I  must  assume  responsibility  for  the  fruit  conference  taking  place 
in  Ottawa  this  week.  I  am  not  afraid  of  that  responsibility,  but  really  I  do  not  feel 
that  I  should  claim  the  whole  credit  for  it.  Representations  were  made  to  me  more 
than  a  year  ago,  from  various  fruit  organizations  that  such  a  conference  would  be 
very  desirable  in  the  interests  of  fruit  growng  and  the  commerce  in  fruit  of  our 
Dominion  of  Canada.  I  remember  that  sixteen  years  ago,  a  somewhat  similar  con- 
ference was  held  here  in  Ottawa  under  the  auspices  of  the  Dominion  government* 
and  that  very  good  results  came  from  that  meeting  of  fruit  men.  I  wish  to  repeat 
that  fruit  growing  and  the  commerce  in  fruit  in  Canada  since  that  former  conference 
have  greatly  expanded,  that  greater  interest  is  to-day  taken  in  it,  and  so  a  greater 
conference  may  fairly  be  expected.  From  the  meetings  that  were  held  this  morning* 
and  this  afternoon,  I  think  that  we  fruit  men  may  congratulate  ourselves  on  the  con- 
ference. We  have  a  thorough  representation  of  the  men  who  have  been  most  closely 
identified  with  fruit  growing  and  with  the  commerce  in  fruit  from  one  ocean  to  the 
other.  Far-off  British  Columbia  is  just  about  as  well  represented  as  Ontario  and 
Quebec,  and  the  maritime  provinces  have  sent  up  a  strong  delegation  of  men  who 
have  made  the  fruit  on  our  eastern  seaboard  so  well  known  in  the  markets  of  the 
world.  The  result  is  that  I  think  we  may  fairly  say  we  have  here  to-day  the  best 
representation  of  the  opinions,  of  the  collective  wisdom  of  the  men  who  are  engaged 
in  this  industry  and  we  may  look  forward  with  confidence  to  valuable  results.  I  may 
further  congratulate  the  fruit  interests,  congratulate  the  members  of  the  conference, 
and  those  who  have  joined  us,  on  the  prospects. 

DEPARTMENTAL   AIDS   TO    FRUIT   GROWING. 

It  has  been  my  good  fortune  as  Minister  of  Agriculture,  to  call  this  conference 
together  and  perhaps  it  will  not  be  uninteresting  for  me  to  say  a  few  words  in  regard 
to  the  way  in  which  the  Department  of  Agriculture  of  the  Dominion  gov- 
ernment has  been  dealing  with  fruit  matters  in  Canada.  For  many  years  we 
have  had  the  experimental  farm  system  inaugurated  and  organized,  under  yon,  Mr. 
to  the  way  in  which  the  Department  of  Agriculture  of  the  Dominion  government  has 
been  dealing  with  fruit  matters  in  Canada  for  a  few  years  back.  For  many  years  we 
have  had  the  experimental  farm  system  inauguratd  and  organized,  under  you,  Mr. 
Chairman,  some  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  ago,  and  working  now,  still  under,  you, 
most  happily  and  most  successfully.  Part  of  that  organization  was  the  carrying  on 
of  experiments  in  fruit  growing  and  those  experiments  have  been  eminently  success- 
ful in  their  results  here  at  Ottawa,  at  the  Maritime  Province  farm,  at  the  British 
Columbia  farm,  and  even  I  may  say  to-day,  I  think  in  the  prairie  farms  of  Mani- 
toba and  the  Northwest  Territories.  This  work  is  of  an  experimental  nature,  work 
of  investigation  into  the  methods  of  cultivation,  into  the  varieties  which  might  be 
cultivated  in  the  situation  of  the  various  expermental  farms.'  The  results  are  given 
to  the  public  of  Canada  by  means  of  bulletins  and  reports  and  also  verbally  through 
the  officers  connected  with  the  farms  who  go  to  the  great  gatherings  of  fruit  growers- 
in  the  various  provinces  and  give  addresses  and  illustrations  of  the  work  that  is 
being  done. 
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APPLES    FOR    THE    NORTHWEST. 

There  is  one  point  in  connection  with  this  work  upon  which  I  wish  to  remark. 
We  have  been  able  frequently  to  do  as  much  good  for  the  public  of  Canada 
by  reason  of  failures,  as  we  have  by  reason  of  successes.  We  have  not  only  been 
able  to  point  the  way  in  which  the  people  should  go,  but  have  also  been  able  to  find 
cut  the  way  in  which  they  should  not  go,  and  I  think  that  sometimes  this  informa- 
tion  is  ju<t  as  valuable  to  the  public  at  large  as  the  successes  which  have  attended 
the  efforts  of  the  officers  connectd  with  this  work.  I  would  like  in  this  connection  to 
.haw  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  while  for  many  years  this  work  was  supposed 
to  be  only  for  the  more  favoured  parts  of  our  Dominion  of  Canada,  those  parts  in 
which  everybody  expected  and  knew  that  many  varieties  of  fruit  could  be  grown,  of 
iate  years  the  direction  of  the  efforts  has  been,  not  changed,  but  supplemented  by 
efforts  to  supply  a  need  in  those  parts  of  Canada  which  for  a  long  time  were  sup- 
posed to  be  quite  imposible  for  fruit  culture.  No*  doubt  many  of  you,  have 
seen  the  bulletins  in  which  Dr.  Saunders  has  explained  these  experiments.  I  allude 
to  the  experiment-  of  hybridization  of  hardy  trees  and  hardy  fruits  by  means  of  which 
Dr.  Saunders  and  his  assistants  have  succeeded  in  securing  for  our  Northwestern 
Territories,  for  Manitoba  especially  and  Alberta,  varieties  of  apples  which  are  really 
useful  for  domestic  purposes,  and  which  can  be  grown,  on  trees  that  are  perfectly  hardy 
n;  our  Northwestern  plains.  This  is  a  triumph  of  scientific  investigation  and  experi- 
mentation for  which  I  think  the  greatest  credit  is  due  to  Dr.  Saunders  who  initiated 
and  carried  it  out  ;  it  is  an  achievement  which  will  reflect  the  greatest  credit  on  the 
experimental  farms  which  are  under  his  direction.  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  speak 
about  this  especially  because  this  is  a  work  of  the  clearest  and  most  particular  scien- 
tific labor.  It  is  no  crude  rule  of  thumb  work,  it  requires  a  mind  trained  in  science 
to  organize  and  to  direct  this  work,  and  it  requires  thoroughly  trained  men  to  carry 
it  out  or  it  would  not  have  been  successful.  Its  success  is  not  only  going  to  be  useful 
to  the  people  of  the  country,  especially  to  those  parts  of  the  country  heretofore  supposed 
to  be  impossible  for  fruit  cultivation,  but  it  also  is  an  intimation  to  the  people  of 
Canada  and  the  world  at  large  that  our  experimental  farm  system  has  at  its  head 
a  trained  scientist  and  has  in  its  ranks  men  thoroughly  able  and  competent  to  carry 
on  this  scientific  work.  That  has  been  the  result  of  work  in  one  branch  of  the  depart- 
ment in  regard  to  fruit  culture.  With  the  needs  of  our  fruit  situation,  with  the 
development  of  our  production  which  to-day  has  far  more  than  overtaken  the  home 
market,  and  which  has.  flown  over  into  many  'foreign  markets,  we  have  had  developed 
among  us  a  commerce  in  fruit,  and  the  development  of  this  commerce  has  required  a 
new  organization  to  deal  with  it. 

COMMERCIAL  SIDE   OF   FRUIT  GROWING. 

While  our  experimental  farm  system  has  especially  dealt  with  the  growth  and 
production  of  fruit,  our  fruit  division,  in  the  dairying  and  agricultural  branch  of  the 
department,  has  developed  from  the  needs  of  the  commerce  in  fruit.  Tor  a  number  of 
years  back  our  fruit  producton  in  Canada  has  been  largely  greater  than  the  people  of 
the  country  could  consume. 

EXPORTS  TO  GREAT   BRITAIN. 

That  means  that  we  have  had  to  find  other  markets  for  our  fruit.  In  this  case, 
as  in  many  others,  Great  Britain  has  proved  our  largest  and  best  market.  We  send 
the  greatest  bulk  of  our  export  of  fruit  to  Great  Britain,  just  as  we  send  the  great 
bulk  of  our  surplus  agricultural  food  products.  In  that  market  we  have  many  com- 
petitors. 

BRITISH   COMPETITION. 

We  have  had  the  competition  of  the  home  grower  in  the  British  Islands,  and  some- 
times I  think  that  the  home  production  in  the  British  Isles  is  almost  entirely  over- 
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looked  in  our  consideration  of  that  market  ;  perhaps  in  no  case  isg  it  more  overlooked 
than  it  is  in  regard  to  the  fruit  market.  We  talk  a  good  deal  aboul  the  exports  of 
our  products  to  Great  Britain,  the  enormous  number  of  bushels  of  wheat,  of  barrels  of 
flour,  of  head  of  cattle,  of  pounds  of  butter,  bacon  and  cheese,  and  of  barrels  of  apples. 
We  do  send  these  all  in  great  quantities  but  we  do  not  send  in  any  one  instance 
as  much  of  any  of  those  things  to  the  British  market  as  Great  Britain  herself  produces 
for  her  home  consumption.  It  is  true  that  as  regards  wheat  production  and  the  con- 
umption  of  flour  in  the  British  market  the  British  Isles  import  more  than  they  produce, 
but  I  think  I  am  within  the  mark  in  saying  that  in  all  these  other  articles  to  which 
I  have  alluded  Great  Britain  produces  for  her  own  consumption  more  than  she  impoi 
from  all  the  rest  of  the  would,  and  certainly  a  great  deal  more  than  she  imports  from 
Canada.  We  have,  therefore,  the  keen  competition  of  the  home  producer  in  the  British 
Isles  with  our  fruit. 

COLONIAL  AND  CONTINENTAL  COMPETITION. 

We  have  also  the  competition  of  European  countries  immediately  adjoining  for 
certain  fruits.  Pears  and  plums  from  France  and  some  apples  also,  and  also  all  the 
small  fruits;  but  we  have  also  the  keen  competition  in  the  British  markets  of  the 
apples  of  Tasmania  and  the  peaches  of  South  Africa,  to  a  certain  limited  extent,  and 
all  other  fruits  which  come  from  other  colonies  and  from  other  countries.  We  have, 
therefore,  a  keen  and  close  competition"  there,  and  it  is  only  in  the  face  of  that  com- 
petition that  we  can  make  our  way. 

ESSENTIALS    OF    SUCCESS. 

It  behooves  us,  therefore,  to  look  closely  as  to  how  we  can  make  our  way  in  that 
market  and  the  first  and  the  greatest  principle  that  we  must  think  of  and  adhere  to 
is,  strict  honesty  in  our  packing  and  in  our  grading  and  in  our  exports.  This  is  the 
first  essential  of  any  success  in  the  British  market,  strict  adherence  to  truth  and  jus- 
tice in  all  our  dealings,  and  the  second  I  think  I  may  safely  say  is  that  we  must 
strictly  adhere  to  their  demand  and  if  the  British  market  want  a  particular  quality 
or  a  particular  character,  we  are  not  going  to  induce  the  Englishman  to  change  his 
taste  and  take  what  we  send  him;  we  have  got  to  send  him  what  he  wants.  To-day 
there  are  certain  things  that  we  have  to  consider  and  I  regret  to  have  to  tell  you  here 
that  one  of  the  first  things  that  faced  us,  and  one  of  the  first  difficulties  that  we  dis- 
covered in  this  fruit  commerce  was  that  our  people  in  Canada  were,  to  say  the  least 
of  it,  extremely  careless  in  the  packing  and  the  grading  of  their  fruit  and  that  they 
frequently  sent  forward  fruit  which  was  not  only  not  in  consonance  with  the  de- 
mands of  the  English  market  but  was  not  even  in  consonance  with  the  marks  which 
they  put  upon  the  packages  or  with  the  orders  they  received,  for  the  things  that  were 
wanted.  This  was  one  of  the  difficulties  that  confronted  us,  and  a  very  serious  one. 
We  had,  therefore,  to  impress  upon  our  people  in  every  way  possible  the  necessity  of 
marketing  their  fruit  strictly  in  accordance  with  what  it  was  and  of  grading  each 
variety  of  fruit  strictly  in  accordance  with  its  quality. 

THE    FRUIT     MARKS    ACT. 

» 

We  found  such  difficulties  in  this  matter,  we  found  such  very  great  variations 
and  departures  from  what  was  required  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  adopt  legis- 
lation in  regard  to  our  fruit  commerce  and  for  this  purpose  the  parliament  of  Can- 
ada first  of  all  discussed  for  no  less  than  three  years,  during  three  sessions,  closely 
and  sincerely  and  critically,  a  Fruit  Marks  Act  which  eventually  was  passed  into  law 
in  1901.  I  regret  to  think  that  it  was  necessary  to  make  a  law  to  accomplish  the 
object  aimed  at  by  the  Fruit  Marks  Act.  I  regret  extremely  to  think  that  our  fruit 
men  in  Canada,  our  dealers  and  our  packers,  and  I  suppose  I  may  include  in  the 
latter  a  good  many  of  the  growers,  are  so  indifferent,  so  slack  in  their  work,  that  we 
could  not  secure  from  them  compliance  with  what  was  necessary  in  the  trade  with- 
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out  passing  a  law  making  it  an  offence  to  mark  fruit  wrongly  or  to  pack  it  improperly. 
However,  parliament  found  the  need  of  that  and  they  passed  legislation  which,  on  the 
whole,  has  worked  successfully  and  satisfactorily.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  in  a  good 
many  instances  men  who  doubted  the  advisability  of  the  Act  itself,  who  doubted  the 
feasibility  of  the  operation  of  certain  provisions  of  that  Act,  have  in  the  last  few 
years  not  only  themselves  succeeded  in  living  up  to  the  provisions  most  completely 
nnd  successfully,  but  have  come  to  believe  and  to  understand  that  the  Act  is  in  the 
interest  of  the  trade  in  Canada  and  especially  of  the  packers  and  of  the  growers. 

One  of  the  most  important  things,  I  think,  with  which  this  conference  will  have 
to  deal  is  the  question  of  any  possible  amendments  to  that  Act.  We  know  perfectly 
well  that  legislation  is  frequently  not  perfect.  We  know  that,  as  the  course  of  trade 
goes  on,  some  little  changes  are  found  necessary  and  others  are  found  advisable,  and 
I  am  glad  to  say  that  the  question  has  already  been  taken  up  by  the  conference.  I 
hope  it  will  be  dealt  with  thoroughly  and  efficienty,  and  that  before  we  separate  we 
may  come  to  some  fairly  conclusive  understanding  in  regard  to  what  ought  to  be 
done  to  improve  the  Act,  and  make  it  as  perfect  as  possible. 

THE  TRANSPORTATION  PROBLEM. 

There  is  another  question  which  is  equally  important  with  regard  to  our  fruit 
commerce,  and  that  is  the  transportation  problem.  We  have  a  long  distance  to  carry 
most  of  our  export  fruit.  The  British  market  is  one  of  the  closest.  We  have  had 
very  lately  experiments  in  shipping  to  the  continents  of  Europe  and  to  South  Africa, 
and  a  little  while  ago  some  fruit  was  exported  across  the  Pacific.  These  fruits  in 
every  case  have  to  bear  long  transportation,  and  there  is  a  good  deal  to  do  in  the  way 
of  perfecting  that  transportation.  Let  me  suggest  to  you  gentlemen  who  are  directly 
interested  in  this  work  that  there  seemed  to  me  to  be  two  problems,  two  difficulties 
in  connection  with  transportation.  The  first,  and  the  one  that  naturally  occurs  to 
you,  to-day  when  the  word  transportation  is  spoken,  is  the  quality  of  the  transporta- 
tion, that  is  to  say  whether  the  cars  in  which  our  fruit  is  carried  to  the  ports, 
whether  the  ships  that  carry  our  fruit,  are  properly  constructed  and  properly  equipped 
and  properly  managed  to  carry  our  fruit. 

CONDITIONS    OF    FRUIT   AT    SHIPPING    POINT. 

That  is  one  of  the  problems  and  the  one  which  seems  to  strike  upon  us  at  once 
and  which  most  of  us  think  is  the  essential  part  of  it.  But  my  experience  and  obser- 
vation leads  to  the  opinion  that  there  is  another  almost  equally  important  problem  and 
one  which  is  far  more  difficult  of  solution  and  it  is  one  in  which  it  matters  not  whether 
the  cars  and  the  ships  are  perfect  in  their  construction  and  in  their  arrangements 
or  not,  one  in  which  it  matters  not  whether  the  handling  of  the  packages  and  fruit  is 
as  gentle  and  kindly  as  possible,  and  that  is  the  condition  the  fruit  when  it  is  packed 
to  start  for  the  journey.  From  what  I  can  gather  from  the  observations  of  the  opera- 
tions of  my  department  for  some  years  past,  I  venture  to  think  that  the  condition 
in  which  fruit  arrives,  we  will  say  in  the  British  market,  is  as  much  dependent  on  the 
condition  of  the  fruit  when  it  is  picked  or  when  it  is  packed  as  it  is  dependent  on  the 
quality  of  the  carriage  of  the  fruit.  This  is  a  point  on  which  I  speak  a  little  diffi- 
dently, and  you  gentlemen  who  are  in  the  habit  of  picking  and  packing  and  handling 
fruit  ought  to  know  better  than  I  do  about  it,  but  it  is  a  point  which  has  impressed 
itself  very  strongly  on  me  from  the  reports  of  inspectors  of  the  results  of  the  carriage 
of  fruit.  It  is  a  problem  for  which  I  think  it  is  a  great  deal  more  difficult  to  find  the 
exact  solution,  even  than  the  problem  of  the  character  of  the  transportation.  It  is  a 
problem  to  which  I  would  especially  like  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  delegates  to 
this  conference,  and  to  ask  them  to  look  into  it  to  discuss  it,  and  to  give  me  the  benefit 
of  their  opinion  upon  it,  and  to  give  each  other  the  benefit  of  what  decisions  they 
reach  in  regard  to  it. 
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FRUIT   MARKETS. 

Now  let  me  say  a  word  or  two  in  regard  to  some  of  the  markets  which  we  may 
fairly  expect  to  reach.  We  talked  about  the  fruit  interests  of  Canada  and  I  think 
myself  that  the  majority  of  the  people  on  the  commercil  side  at  any  rate,  immediately 
jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  the  fruit  interests  of  Canada  are  contained  in  the  apple 
barrel.  That  is  to  say,  our  apple  commerce  is  far  greater  than  all  the  rest  of  our  com- 
merce in  fruits  put  together,  certainly  so  far  as  our  export  trade  is  concerned.  The 
apple  seems  to  be  that  fruit  inthequality  of  which  Canada  holds  a  pre-eminent  position 
I  do  not  think  I  am  boasting  too  much  when  I  say  that  the  best  quality  of  Canadian 
apple  is  the  best  apple  in  the  world.  (Applause).  My  Nova  Scotia  friends,  of  course,  will 
immediately  jump  to  the  conclusion  that  I  mean  the  Gravensteins  ;  my  Quebec  friends 
will  agree  when  I  say  I  mean  the  Fameuse,  and  I  suppose  my  Ontario  friends  will 
agree  that  the  Mcintosh  Red  is  equal  to  either.  That  is  a  matter  of  taste  and  I  as  a 
Canadian  am  prepared  to  say  that  any  one  ot  these  three  is  far  better  than  any  other 
apple  that  can  be  found  anywhere  else.  I  think  I  can  go  further  and  say  there  are 
several  others,  ,  winter  apples,  equal  if  not  superior  to  any  winter  apples  grown  any- 
where else.  The  apple  then  makes  our  great  commerce  in  fruit,  and  I  think  we  ought 
to-day  perhaps  to  do  more  for  the  apple  commerce  than  anything  else,  but  at  the  same 
time  I  want  to  recognize, — and  there  are  gentlemen  here  who  would  make  me  recognize 
if  I  did  not  want  to, — that  there  is  a  very  large  and  important  area  in  Canada  in  which 
grapes  and  peaches  and  the  finer  varieties  of  pears  and  plums  can  also  be  grown  to  per- 
fection, and  we  must  not  forget  that  these  things  also  form  a  portion  of  the  great  fruit 
commerce  of  Canada.  I  am  speaking  now  of  the  export  trade.  A  few  years  ago  we  made 
a  very  determined  effort  to  place  our  grapes  on  the  British  market.  I  do  not  think 
T  can  even  flatter  ourselves  by  saying  that  we  succeeded.  Whether  that  is  to  be  the 
final  conclusion  or  not,  I  leave  to  those  who  are  growing  grapes  in  large  quantities 
and  who  want  to  find  an  outlet  for  their  stock,  but  at  present,  I  am  perhaps  not 
going  beyond  the  facts  when  I  say  the  home  market  for  our  tender  fruit  has  in- 
creased so  much  in  the  last  few  years  that  perhaps  we  have  found  a  solution  of  the 
problem  of  disposal  of  our  grape  production  and  that  the  home  market  will  absorb 
nearly  all,  if  not  all,  the  grapes  that  Canada  produces  or  is  likely  to  produce  for  some 
little  time  to  come.  In  this  connection  let  me  dwell  upon  the  fact  that  for  this  as  for 
others  of  our  more  tender  fruits  we  have  been  developing  and  opening  in  the  prairie 
provinces  one  of  the  very  best  consuming  markets  that  can  be  found  anywhere  in  the 
world.  We  have  there  a  large  population  of  people  who  cannot  at  the  present  time 
grow  these  finer  and  more  delicate  fruits.  We  have  a  population  which  at  the  present 
time  is  making  money  rapidly  and  is  consequently  ready  and  eager  to  take  large 
quantities  of  these  things  which  they  do  not  any  longer,  as  we  do  not,  consider  to  be 
luxuries,  but  practically  the  necessities  of  good  civilized  life.  We  have,  therefore, 
a  splendid  opportunity  of  growing  these  more  delicate  fruits  and  of  disposing  of  them 
to  our  present  prosperous  population  of  Canada,  a  population  which  is  increasing  in 
numbers  at  a  very  great  rate  and  which  is  increasing  in  prosperity  all  the  time  and 
is  consequently  making  a  better  and  better  market  week  after  week,  month  after 
month  for  all  the  products  of  our  orchards. 

We  have  had  some  exports  of  pears  and  peaches,  I  do  not  think  that  we  need  be 
at  all  hopeless  about  this.  It  is  true  that  greater  care  has  to  be  exercised  perhaps  in 
the  picking,  handling  and  packing  of  them,  but  still  I  believe  that  when  there  is  a 
surplus  over  our  home  consumption  of  these  two  fruits,  there  is  no  reason  at  all  why 
we  should  not  be  able  to  place  them  satisfactorily  in  some  of  these  outside  markets 
and  notably  in  the  British  market.  We  have  not  been  uniformly  successful  in  this, 
we  have  not  been  absolutely  successful  in  any  one  year,  but  I  think  still  it  is  worth 
attention  and  effort,  and  we  may  be  able  to  succeed  absolutely  in  the  very  near  future. 
This  means,  however,  constant  work  on  the  part  of  all  those  who  are  engaged  in  the 
fruit  industry  to  improve  our  facilities,  to  increase  our  production  and  to  enable  us 
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to  manage  our  commerce  so  that  the  reputation  of  Canadian  fruit  may  mount  higher 
and  higher  in  every  market  which  it  enters.  We  have  to-day  opportunities,  not  in 
Great  Britain  alone,  but  in  other  countries;  we  have  direct  steam  communication 
with  South  Africa,  where  already  some  of  our  fruit  has  been  placed,  and  where  I 
think  more  will  soon  be  placed.  "We  already  have  a  demand  in  France  and  Germany 
for  certain  fruits.  I  was  quite  delighted  to  know  that  this  last  fall  a  considerable 
quantity  of  Ontario  apples  were  bought  and  exported  to  France.  I  do  not  see  why 
a  larger  quantity  should  not  be  so  exported.  I  was  told  by  those  engaged  in  this  branch 
that  it  is  a  profitable  and  successful  trade.  There  is  also  a  good  fruit  market  in 
Germany.  There  unfortunately  we  have  restrictive  legislation  on  the  part  of  the 
German-,  and  have  to  overcome  the  restrictive  high  duties  which  are  almost  prohibi- 
tive. Still  our  competitors  have  to  overcome  almost  the  same  difficulties  and  I  do 
not  see  why  Canada  should  not  be  able  to  seize  a  portion  of  that  trade  as  well  as  our 
competitors. 

I  am  not  going  to  enter  into  any  figures  here  to-night.  We  had  some  interesting 
figures  to-day  in  our  conference,  and  no  doubt  we  will  have  others  before  we  finish. 
The  statistics  of  the  fruit  industry  of  Canada  are  very  interesting  and  suggestive.  I 
shall  not  weary  you,  but  I  shall  say  for  myself  as  minister  in  charge  of  the  statistics 
branch  that  I  am  quite  willing  to  listen  to  the  suggestions  in  the  conference  that  in 
the  future  further  particulars  and  greater  details  should  be  obtained  all  over  the 
country,  so  as  to  better  guide  those  engaged  in  the  commerce  and  production  of  our 
fruit. 

We  have  with  us  to-night,  I  am  glad  to  say,  in  addition  to  our  chairman,  whose 
name  has  been  so  intimately  identified  with  the  fruit  interest  of  the  country,  Sir 
Frederick  Borden,  member  for  King's,  N.S.,  as  well  as  a  member  of  the  government. 
King's,  N.S.,  has  been  called  one  of  the  fruit  gardens  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 
T  am  sure  my  friend  and  colleague  will  be  able  to  tell  us  what  they  do  down  there 
and  will  be  able  to  show  us  how  good  Nova  Scotia  fruit  is  and  how  much  fruit  they 
can  grow  there.  We  have  also  Dr.  Robertson,  long  connected  with  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  who  to  the  great  regret  of  all  connected  with  that  department  from 
myself  down,  has  recently  entered  upon  another  and  perhaps  greater  work,  still  how- 
ever, intimately  connected  with  the  fruit  interest  and  all  the  educational  and  agricul- 
tural interests  in  Canada.  I  am  glad  to  welcome  him  to  such  a  conference ;  I  am  glad 
to  know  his  work  is  still  in  the  interests  of  the  farmers,  and  as  a  part  of  the  farmers, 
of  the  fruit  growers  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  and  I  am  sure  the  institution  oi 
which  he  is  at  the  head  and  manager  to-day,  the  great  Macdonald  School  at  St.  Ann's, 
Quebec,  will  be  an  additional  instrument  in  the  development  and  progress  of  our  fruit 
industry  in  Canada.  I  shall  not  detain  you  longer ;  it  is  my  duty  as  it  is  my  pleasure 
to  open  this  evening's  addresses.  I  am  glad  indeed  that  under  my  regime  as  Minister 
of  Agriculture  this  conference  has  taken  place.  I  am  glad  to  be  the  instrument  to 
bring  you  together  for  the  work  you  are  doing,  work  which  I  am  sure  will  redound  to 
the  benefit  of  the  whole  country  and  to  the  fruit  interests.  I  bid  you  welcome  to  the 
conference.  I  ask  you  to  continue  the  labours  for  the  rest  of  the  programme  and  I 
am  sure  the  result  will  be  for  the  good  of  the  country. 

Prof.  Saunders. — Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  we  have  listened  to  the  very  practical 
address  which  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  has  given,  and  which  I  am  sure  you 
have  all  enjoyed.  We  shall  now  have  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  same  remarks  from 
Sir  Frederick  Borden,  who,  while  attending  to  the  heavy  duties  which  devolve  on  him 
politically,  finds  time  to  grow  a  large  quantity  of  apples  in  some  excellent  orchards 
which  he  possesses  and  which  I  have  had  the  personal  privilege  of  going  through,  and 
I  can  assure  you  they  are  well  looked  after  and  produce  very  material  returns. 
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SIR  FREDERICK  BORDEN'S  ADDRESS. 

Hon.  Sir  Frederick  Borden,  Minister  of  Militia. — ^lr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gen- 
tlemen, I  am  very  glad  indeed  to  have  the  opportunity  of  attending  a  meeting  of  this 
convention  of  fruit  growers.    I  am  inclined  to  think,  however,  that  I  would  personally 
have  enjoyed  it  better — and  possibly  those  who  are  listening  to  me,  would  have  enjoyed 
it  better — if  I  had  been  allowed  to  sit,  as  I  would  have  preferred  to  do,  on  one  of   the 
benches  in  the  audience  to  listen  to  addresses  from  those  who  really  know  very  much 
more  about  fruit  growing  than  I  do.     However,       my  colleague,  the  Minister  of  Agri- 
culture, saw  fit,  in  the  goodness  of  his  heart  to  extend  to  me  the  compliment  of  asking 
me  to  come,  and  as  I  represent  one  of  the  largest  fruit-growing  districts  in  the  Do- 
minion, I  felt  that  I  ought  to  accept  the  invitation.    I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  inquiring 
into  the  motives  of  my  friends,  particularly  as  near  and  dear  a  friend  as  my  friend  the 
Minister  of  Agriculture,  but  I  could  not  help  wondering  whether  this  was  not  a  rather 
sharp  movement,  a  flank  movement,  we  would  say  in  military  parlance,  on  his  part, 
by  which  he  might  hope  to  bring  about  that  pleasant  period  for  which  we  are  all  look- 
ing I  suppose,  when  the  spears  shall  be  beaten  into  pruning  hooks,  &c.     I  do  not  know 
whether  that  was  in  his  mind,  but  I  can  only  say  that  I  shall  welcome  that  possibility 
and  am  not  without  hope  that  the  time  may  come — perhaps  not  in  my  day,  but  before 
the  end  of  this  century — when  by  mutual  agreement  among  the  nations  of  the  world 
we  will  be  able  to  relieve  the  exchequer  of  the  large  expenditure  necessary  now  to 
maintain  even  a  moderate  amount  of  defensive  preparations  and  devote  it  to  the  more 
productive  and  more  congenial  work  of  agriculture  and  fruit  growing.    Before  proceed- 
ing with  the  few  observations  I  have  to  make,  I  want  to  express  my  agreement  with  you, 
Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  complimentary  observations  which  you  made  in  reference  to  the 
excellent  work  which  has  been  done  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  under  the  guid- 
ance of  the  Minister  of  Agriculture,  (the  Hon.  Sydney  Fisher).     The  applause   with 
which  those  sentiments  were  greeted,  when  you  expressed  them,  showed  that  this  audi- 
ence appreciates  the  work  he  has  done.    I  believe  that  the  people  of  Canada  generally 
appreciate  that  work.     I  have  been  in  a  position  to  know  that  Mr.  Fisher  has  spared 
no  pains,  has  not  spared  himself  in  any  way,  wherever  he  felt  that  he  could  do  any- 
thing to  further  the  interests  of  agricitlture  and  horticulture.    Most  of  us,  in  approach- 
ing this  subject,  devote  ourselves  entirely  to  the  practical  side,  to  the  question  of  dollars 
and  cents,  to  the  results  in  the  matter  of  producing  wealth,  but    it    seems    to  me 
that  there  is  another  side,  and  I  would  like  to  devote  a  moment  or  two  to  the  con- 
sideration of  that.     There  is  an  esthetic  side.     The  dollars  and  cents    are    not,    in 
my  judgment,  the  most  important  thing  in  this  work.     The  dollar  is  mighty;     we 
cannot  do  without  it   but  I  do  not  believe  it  is  almighty.    I  believe  that  a  man  had 
better  work  at  a  congenial  occupation  for  less  money  than  work  in  an  occupation  which 
produces  four  or  five  times  the  amount  and  which  is  not  congenial,  which  prejudicially 
affects  the  health  and  the  morals  perhaps,  and  has  a  tendancy  to  shorten  life.     Now,  it 
seems   to   me   that    in   the    field   of    agriculture,    which    includes    fruit    growing    and 
horticulture,    you    have    the    best    opportunity    of    getting    with    reasonable    returns 
the  very  best  out  of  life,  not  only  of  making    a    living    and    very    often    of    mak- 
ing a  fortune,  but  in  addition  to  that  of  maintaining  and  improving  your  health, 
improving  your  mind,  and  really  enjoying  life.    I  have  been  reading  something  in  this 
line  recently,  since  my  friend  told  me  that  I  was  to  have  the  pleasure  of  addressinir 
you,  and  I  came  across  something  written  over  200  years  before  Christ,  by  a  great 
Roman,  a  man  who  figured  in  the  Roman  era  and  occupied  a  most  important  place  for 
many  years  in  that  great  republic.     Cicero  attributes  these  words  to  Cato  :    '  I  o> 
now  to  the  pleasures  of  husbandry,  in  which  I  vastly  delight.    They  are  not  interrupted 
by  old  age,  and  they  seem  to  me  to  be  pursuits  in  which  a  wise  man's  life  should  be 
spent.    The  earth  does  not  rebel  against  authority  ;   it  never  eiv<  <  back  but  with  usury 
what  it  receives.    The  gains  of  husbandry  are  not  what  exclusively  commend  it.     I  am 
charged  with  the  nature  and  productive  virtues  of  the  soil.     Can  those  old  men  be 
called  unhappy  who  delight  in  the  enltivation  of  the  soil  ?     In  my  opinion  there  can 
be  no  happier  life,  not  only  because  the  tillage  of  the  earth  is  salutary  to  all,  but  from 
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the  pleasure  it  yields.  The  whole  establishment  of  a  good  and  assiduous  husbandman 
is  stored  with  wealth.  .Nothing  can  be  more  profitable,  nothing  more  beautiful,  than  a 
well-cultivated  farm.' 

It  seems  to  me  that  nothing  can  be  more  beautiful  and  nothing  more  true  than 
that  description,  and  while  I  do  not  care  to  talk  about  myself  I  perhaps  may  be  allowed 
to  say  that  it  confirms  me  in  the  resolve  that  I  made  some  time  ago  that  so  soon  as  I 
am  able  to  shake  off  the  cares  and  responsibilities  of  office,  I  shall  return  to  my  orchard 
about  which  you  have  spoken,  Mr.  Chairman,  which  contains  something  over  8,000 
apple  trees  ;  I  shall  return  to  my  orchard  in  Nova  Scotia  and  enjoy  living  there, 
pruning  those  trees  with  those  spears,  properly  beaten  into  pruning  hooks,  and  possibly 
be  of  more  use  to  my  country  than  I  am  at  the  present  moment — but  I  am  bound  to 
add  that  I  do  not  expect  to  go  to-morrow. 

Now,  with  regard  to  the  more  material  side  :  Canada's  greatest  asset  is  unques- 
tionably the  soil.  By  the  soil  I  mean  the  soil  which  is  capable  of  production,  which  is 
capable  of  and  fit  for  cultivation.  The  exports  of  Canada  during  the  last  two  or  three 
years  have  amounted  to  something  rather  more  than  $200,000,000,  and  half  of  that 
total  export  has  come  from  the  soil,  in  some  form  or  other,  so  that  to-day  fully  half  of 
all  the  exports  of  Canada  which  bring  back  the  money  on  which  the  people  live  and 
accumulate  savings  comes  from  the  soil.  This  is  besides  the  immense  amount  of  pro- 
ducts which  support  life  in  this  country,  so  that  at  the  present  time  at  any  rate  Canada's 
greatest  asset  is  the  soil.  I  believe  that  for  many,  many  years  to  come,  hundreds  of 
years  to  come  that  will  be  the  case,  and,  if  so,  how  important  it  is  that  meetings  of  this 
kind  should  be  held,  that  the  proper  kind  of  education  should  be  disseminated  among 
the  people  to  enable  them  to  make  the  most  out  of  the  soil.  You,  Mr.  Chairman,  have 
spoken  of  Nova  Scotia  fruit  and  so  has  my  friend  Mr.  Fisher.  I  know  a  little  about 
fruit  growing  in  that  province,  but  I  shall  not  detain  you  with  very  much  of  it.  Apple 
trees  were  first  planted  in  Nova  Scotia  by  the  French  in  the  early  part  of  the  17th 
century.  I  can  remember  myself  when  I  was  a  boy  a  number  of  French  orchards  in 
the  county  in  which  I  live.  I  can  remember  even  when  there  were  not  apples  enough 
raised  in  the  province  of  Nova  Scotia,  even,  I  think,  in  the  county  of  King's,  to  supply 
the  local  demand.  I  can  remember  when  apples  were  imported  from  the  United  States, 
Rhode  Island  Greenings,  by  the  schooner  load.  I  can  remember  when  potatoes  which 
were  grown  in  the  Cornwallis  and  Annapolis  valley  were  sent  to  the  United  States  and 
among  other  things  brought  back  in  exchange  for  them  were,  as  I  have  said,  large 
consignments  of  apples.  That  was  about  45 — I  do  not  want  to  give  away  my  age 
exactly,  but  it  was  between  40  and  50  years  ago.  Now,  during  the  last  five  years  I  rather 
think  there  has  been  an  average  export  from  the  county  of  King's — I  am  not  speaking 
of  the  whole  Annapolis  valley,  but  of  the  county  of  King's  alone, — of  something  like 
200,000  barrels  a  year.  We  thought  in  those  years,  in  the  sixities,  after  the  United 
States  had  refused  to  continue  the  treaty  of  reciprocity,  and  to  any  longer  admit  our 
potatoes  to  their  markets,  that  that  was  the  end  of  us;  we  did  not  know  what  would 
happen,  we  would  all  probably  have  to  emigrate  or  live  on  very  scant  board.  To-day 
we  are  better  off  than  we  ever  were,  we  are  getting  more  money  out  of  our  apples  than 
we  ever  could  have  got  out  of  potatoes,  and  we  do  not  care,  may  I  say  a  rap,  whether 
we  get  reciprocity  or  not.  (Applause.)  In  the  early  sixties  as  I  say,  we  were  actually 
importing  apples.  There  were  then  perhaps  2,500  acres  of  that  whole  valley,  including 
Annapolis  and  King's,  in  orchard.  To-day  I  dare  say,  I  have  not  inquired  particularly, 
but  I  rather  think  there  must  be  something  like  twenty  times  that  number  of  acres, 
from  40,000  to  50,000  acres,  as  against  2,500  acres  years  ago.  That,  I  say,  is  very  praise- 
worthy but  I  do  not  think  it  is  anything  like  what  we  ought  to  do  or  what  we  might  do. 
I  believe  there  is  no  reason  in  the  world  why  in  that  valley  of  the  Annapolis  and  Corn- 
wallis rivers  100  miles  long  by  an  average,  if  you  include  the  slopes  of  the  two  hills  an 
average  of  10  miles  wide,  quite  fit  for  fruit  growing,  there  is  no  reason  in  the  world 
why  he  should  not  have  ten  times  as  many  trees  as  we  have  to-day.  We  have  a  popula- 
tion in  that  valley  to-day  of  something  like  50,000 ;  there  is  no  reason  in  the  world  why 
we  should  not  have  a  population  of  anywhere  from  150,000  to  250,000  souls. 
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I  mention  that  as  an  illustration  of  what  can  be  done,  by  what  has  been  done.  It 
may  be  that  the  advantages  in  that  valley  are  exceptional  ;  I  believe  they  are,  and  T 
believe  we  grow  and  can  grow  as  good  apples  there  as  can  be  grown  in  any  part  of  the 
world.  But  there  are  other  parts  of  the  country,  Ontario,  Quebec  and  especially  British 
Columbia,  perhaps,  where  the  opportunities  are  as  favourable,  if  not  more  favourable. 
Just  here  let  me  say  that  while  I  think  it  is  very  desirable  that  experiments  should  be 
conducted  as  to  the  possibilities  of  fruit-growing  in  every  part  of  the  country,  and 
perhaps,  especially,  in  our  Northwest,  still  I  doubt  whether  it  is  desirable  to  encourage 
fruit-growing  as  an  industry  in  parts  of  the  country  not  aspecially  adapted  for  it.  It 
may  be  desirable  in  our  great  Northwest  to  encourage  the  people,  if  it  can  be  done,  to 
plant  a  few  trees,  to  raise  fruit  of  various  kinds  for  their  own  domestic  use,  but  beyond 
that  I  think  it  would  be  a  misapplication  of  money,  1  ihink  it  would  be  a  waste  of  time. 
It  is  much  better  for  them  to  grow  the  things  which  they  can  grow  to  the  best  advant- 
age and  get  their  fruit  from  those  portions  of  the  country  where  it  can  be  grown  to 
the  best  advantage. 

With  regard  to  the  requisites  for  successful  fruit-growing  :  Perhaps  I  am  not  an 
authority  on  this  point,  but  I  entirely  concur  in  what  my  friend  Mr.  Fisher  has  said. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  first  requisite,  having  selected  a  suitable  place  where  fruit  will 
grow,  is  knowledge,  and  the  second  requisite, — and  perhaps  it  should  be  put  on  the 
same  footing,  is  honesty.  One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  that  we  have  had  to  contend 
with  in  Nova  Scotia  in  getting  our  fruit  into  the  right  markets  is  the  dishonesty  of  the 
fruit-packer  and  the  fruit-exporter.  It  is  too  bad,  but  it  is  possible  that  one  dishonest 
man  can  ruin  the  reputation  of  a  whole  community  in  fruit-growing  and  it  takes  years 
to  recover  from  the  injury  done  by  a  dishonest  man  who  chooses  to  pack  perhaps  what 
is  not  fruit  at  all  and  send  it  to  the  British  market,  intending  to  impose  on  the  con- 
sumer there  absolutely  careless  of  the  injury  which  he  may  be  doing  to  his  neighbours. 
A  man,  of  course,  who  does  that  has  no  conscience  and  is  careless  of  the  consequence. 

I  believe  in  all  the  means  that  my  friend  Mr.  Fisher  is  taking  to  assist  fruit-grow- 
ing and  agriculture.  His  experimental  stations  where  tests  can  be  made  as  to  the  best 
kind  of  fruit  to  grow  and  the  best  means  of  destroying  the  pests  which  attack  the  fruit 
are  of  great  benefit,  but  there  is  such  a  thing  as  carrying  this  too  far  su  that  you  destroy 
to  some  extent  the  self-reliance  of  the  fruit-growers.  Depend  upon  it  the  successful 
fruit-grower  must  depend  upon  himself.  One  of  the  most  successful  farmers  in  my 
county  of  King's,  perhaps  the  most  successful  man,  began  with  nothing  but  his  hands 
and  acquired  a  very  large  amount  of  money.  That  man  I  believe  never  belonged  to  an 
agricultural  society  and  I  am  quite  sure  he  never  joined  the  Fruit  Growers'  Associa- 
tion, one  of  the  great  institutions  of  our  province  to-day.  He  did  not  attend  those 
meetings  but  he  attended  to  his  farm  and  his  orchard.  I  know  a  gentleman  in  my 
county  who  knows  everything  about  apples.  People  go  to  him  as  an  oracle  ;  they  have 
discovered  an  apple  which  they  never  saw  before  and  he  knows  the  name  of  it.  He 
seems  to  know  it  by  intuition  ;  even  if  the  apple  had  never  been  seen  before  he  knows 
the  name  of  it.  I  said  one  day  to  a  friend  of  that  gentleman  :  How  is  it  that  that  man 
with  a  magnificent  orchard — which  was  left  to  him  by  the  way  by  his  father,  does  not 
seem  to  succeed  ?  His  orchard  does  not  give  him  any  profits.  Well,  my  friend  said, 
the  trouble  with  him  is  that  he  is  attending  to  everybody  else's  orchard  and  he  neglects 
his  own,  and  so  I  think  it  was.  I  think  that  to  do  anything — it  is  not  different  with 
fruit-growing  than  with  anything  else — even  in  politics,  you  have  to  attend  to  the  mat- 
ter in  hand  if  you  want  to  be  successful.  This  applies  in  any  walk  of  life,  you  must 
never  depend  upon  the  government  or  somebody  else  to  do  that  which  you  should  do 
yourself.  I  hope  that  the  many  good  things  Mr.  Fisher  is  doing  will  not  have  the 
effect  of  inducing  people  to  transfer  responsibility  from  themselves  to  the  government 
or  to  somebody  else. 

I  do  not  know  that  I  have  anything  else  to  say.  The  question  of  a  market  has 
been  mentioned.  I  remember  very  well  some  30  years  ago,  a  gentleman — the  very  man 
by  the  way  whom  I  quoted  a  little  while  ago  as  never  having  attended  to  anything  but 
his  own  business — never  attending  the  fruit  growers'  associations,  although  of  course 
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1  do  not  mean  to  say  he  should  not  have  done  so,  as  I  think  he  ought  to,  because  he 
could  have  done  a  great  deal  of  good  there,  but  he  did  not,  and  always  attended  to  his 
own  business  and  looked  after  his  own  farm — this  gentleman  planted  a  beautiful 
orchard  and  four  or  five  years  afterwards,  about  the  time  the  orchard  began  to  bear, 
the  price  of  fruit  went  down  to  nothing,  you  could  not  sell  it  for  one  or  two  years  and 
he  seriously  considered  whether  it  was  not  his  duty  to  cut  that  orchard  down  and 
utilize  it  for  tin  wood  and  go  back  to  the  growing  of  potatoes.  The  orchard  was  there, 
however,  it  was  spared  and  to-day  it  is  one  of  the  largest  producing  orchards  in  my 
inty.  1  remember  reading  about  that  time  an  article  which  was  written  for  the 
Nineteenth  Century  Review,  and  in  that  article  this  very  question  of  a  market  for 
fruit  was  fully  considered.  Ever  since  reading  that  article  I  have  never  had  any 
doubt  but  that,  at  any  rate  in  my  day  and  for  a  long  time  thereafter,  there  will  be  a 
market  and  a  good  market  for  all  the  fruit  we  have  to  send  in  the  British  market. 
The  writer  pointed  out  that  fruit  was  a  luxury,  that  at  the  high  prices  at  which  fruit 
usually  sold  in  London,  the  greatest  market  in  the  world,  with  something  like  7,000,000 
people  in  the  city  and  the  adjacent  country  and  with  7,000,000  or  8,000,000  more  in 
large  cities  and  towns  near  it,  that  'fruit  being  a  luxury  and  held  at  high  prices  was 
consumed  only  by  the  rich,  a  very  small  percentage  of  those  millions  and  millions 
of  people,  but  that  every  time  the  price  was  brought  down,  every  time  there  was  a 
glut  in  the  market  and  the  '•'rice  was  brought  low  enough  for  the  poorer  class  of  people 
to  obtain  fruit  they  secured  it,  and  once  having  got  the  taste  of  it,  once  having  found 
a  necessity  for  it  and  having  enjoyed  it  they  would  deny  themselves  other  things  in 
order  to  secure  fruit  at  higher  prices  in  other  years.  Now  I  believe  that  is  exactly 
the  condition  and  that  every  time  there  is  a  glut  in  the  market  in  London  the  price  is 
tremendously  reduced.  We  might  think  we  were  making  a  serious  loss,  but  the  con- 
sequence has  been  that  the  demand  has  been  so  largely  increased  by  the  fact  that 
millions  more  people  have  tasted  fruit  and  have  learned  the  necessity  for  it,  that  the 
loss  for  one  year  by  reason  of  the  low  price  is  made  up  perhaps  in  the  next  year.  That 
is  a  point  from  which  I  think  we  may  very  well  take  encouragement. 

I  feel  I  must  apologize  for  this  very  disjointed  address.  I  am  sorry  I  have  not 
been  able  to  convey  any  secret  by  which  'fruit  trees  which  will  not  bear  can  be  made 
to  bear  or  by  which  you  can  suddenly  change  an  unpopular  kind  of  fruit  to  one  more 
popular.  I  wish  I  knew,  because  I  am  bound  to  tell  you  that  my  8,000  trees  have  not 
yet  made  me  rich,  although  I  am  living  in  hope.  That  is  one  thing  about  this  business 
ol  agriculture  and  fruit  growing.  It  is  the  most  hopeful  thing.  You  sit  down  about 
this  time  of  the  year  and  you  begin  to  think  about  what  is  coming  and  it  keeps  you 
happy  and  comfortable  all  through  the  spring  and  summer  until  about  the  time  you 
are  picking  the  apples  and  then  for  a  few  days  in  the  autumn,  things  are  always  a 
little  dull,  but  you  manage  to  get  through  somehow  and  then  you  begin  to  be  hopeful 
again,  and  so  I  thank  you  very  much  indeed  for  your  very  kind  attention.  (Applause.) 
Dr.  Saunders. — I  am  sure  you  have  listened  with  the  greatest  interest  and  at- 
tention to  the  excellent  address  of  Sir  Frederick  Borden.  He  has  told  us  something 
ci  the  growth  of  apple  culture  in  Nova  Scotia.  To-day,  in  the  convention,  we  learned 
that  there  are  in  the  Dominion  about  24,000,000  fruit  trees,  showing  how  the  industry 
has  expanded  not  only  in  Nova  Scotia  but  all  over  the  country;  and  that  the  income 
from  these  trees,  counting  the  home  market  as  well  as  the  export  trade,  amounts  to 
>ome  $10,000,000  or  $12,000,000  annually,  showing  that  this  industry  is  worth  doing 
something  for.  I  have  now  much  pleasure  in  calling  on  Dr.  James  W.  Bobertson, 
whom  it  is  always  a  treat  to  hear  and  who  I  am  sure  will  have  something  good  for 
you. 
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DR.  ROBERTSON'S  ADDRESS. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,.  .Sometimes  those  who  know  a  good  deal 
about  a  subject,  and  have  had  long  experience  in  regard  to  it,  like  to  hear  a  little  child 
prattle  on  the  same  theme.  It  sort  of  takes  the  strain  of  strenuous  thinking  from  their 
minds  for  a  time.  I  am  such  a  child  to-night,  to  say  a  few  things  from  another  quarter 
which  may  relieve  the  tension  on  your  minds  of  this  question  of  making  money  from 
growing  apples.  Perhaps  you  do  not  quite  see  why  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  brought 
the  Minister  of  Militia  here  to-night.  You  remember  that  a  good  long  while  ago  there 
was  a  conference  of  fruit  growers.  It  did  not  break  up  amicably;  and  a  martial 
man  was  placed  with  his  flaming  sword  at  the  gate  after  it  was  all  over.  Possibly  the 
Minister  of  Agriculture,  thinking  over  some  matters  in  regard  to  the  Fruit  Marks' 
Act  or  the  avidity  of  say  the  fruit  growers  of  British  Columbia,  for  some  concessions 
which  the  fruit  growers  of  Prince  Edward  Island  might  suppose  they  were  not  entitled 
to,  feared  that  the  conference  now  in  session  at  Ottawa  might  not  end  more  har- 
moniously than  the  one  in  Eden,  and  desired  to  have  the  presence  of  the  head  of  the 
Militia  Department, — just  a  sentimental  precaution  to  prevent  trouble. 

When  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  was  through  with  his  speech  he  had  left  little 
for  me  to  say ;  and  when  Sir  Frederick  Borden  had  begun  to  speak  with  so  much  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  apple  growing,  and  packing  and  shipping  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  I 
said  to  myself,  as  for  subject  matter  left  for  my  speech,  this  is  another  case  of  '  There 
ain't  goin'  to  be  no  core.'  However,  I  had  been  so  long  associated  with  Dr.  Saunders 
— our  chairman  to-night — that  I  could  not  help  imbibing  a  few  ideas  regarding  tree 
culture  and  fruit  matters  from  him.  Dr.  Saunders  will  always  be  held  in  great 
esteem  for  his  excellent  service  to  horticulture  and  agriculture.  He  is  one  of  the  men 
who  built  up  a  splendid  reputation  for  the  cultivation  of  fruit,  and  was  best  known 
for  several  years  as  president  of  the  Ontario  Fruit  Growers'  Association.  The  good 
work  of  that  association  still  bears  in  a  large  degree  the  impress  of  his  term  of  service. 

A  conference  should  confer  about  something  definite,  and  so  I  suppose  you  are 
to  confer,  among  other  questions,  on  fruit  production,  on  management  and  on  market- 
ing. There  must  be  benefits  from  the  fruit  growers  conferring  on  the  kinds  of  fruit 
this  country  might  produce  in  abundance  and  super-excellence.  It  is  well  for  this 
country  to  have  its  best  productions  advertised.  A  report  of  this  conference  going 
abroad  must  make  more  people  think  of  the  food  value  and  wholesomeness  of  apples 
and  therefore  increase  immensely  the  demand  for  that  great  product  of  your  orchards. 
If  you  think  of  how  advertising  has  boomed  the  consumption  of  breakfast  foods,  that 
have  no  sort  of  value  compared  with  the  old-fashioned  oatmeal,  you  may  begin  to 
observe  that  there  is  high  commercial  value  in  shrewed  advertising.  An  able  business 
man  of  Montreal  said  to  me:  '  If  you  tell  two  keen  men  something  novel  and  interest- 
ing, and  they  go  down  town  over  Beaver  Hall  Hill  talking  about  it,  next  morning  you 
may  have  twenty  men  talking  about  it  on  Notre  Dame  Street  and  a  stream  of  people 
going  home  over  Beaver  Hall  Hill  the  next  week,  discussing  that  matter  as  the  public 
opinion  of  Montreal.'    In  such  ways  opinion,  public  opinion,  is  formed  and  guided. 

I  have  never  heard  anybody  overpraise  Canadian  apples,  not  even  the  Minister 
of  Agriculure;  and  he  did  the  various  parts  of  the  country,  fair  political  horticul- 
tural justice  to-night,  except  that  he  forgot  to  say  that  Prince  Edward  Island  apples 
keep  longer  and  look  better  for  their  variety  than  any  others  I  know. 

Perhaps  the  highest  form  of  labour  applied  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  is  that 
of  the  horticulturist.  If  you  include  fruit  growing,  the  cultivation  of  vegetables,  flori- 
culture and  perhaps  landscape  gardening,  you  have  a  very  wide  field.  The  best  that 
statesmen  can  do  is  to  point  and  guide  the  people  into  the  occupations  that  give  the 
nation  the  best  sort  of  assets;  one  of  these  is  a  contented,  prosperous,  intelligent  rural 
population.  That  is  an  asset  that  makes  nations  great.  Fruit-growing  helps  in  that. 
It  meets  many  tastes  that  would  not  be  satisfied  with  ordinary  farming  and  leaves 
profits  to  others  who  would  otherwise  be  diverted  from  the  great  field  of  productive 
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creative  labour.  The  horticultural  and  agricultural  population,  as  has  been  well  said 
to-night,  is  a  hopeful  community.  A  man  who  sows  and  plants  and  watches  for  the 
harvest  must  live  by  faith.  It  has  been  said  we  are  saved  by  hope.  A  cheerful  optim- 
ism in  the  rural  parts  is  consequently  a  great  asset  to  the  nation.  It  is  a  great  thing 
for  a  nation  to  be  laying  by  for  a  rainy  day,  in  the  character  of  its  maturing  popu- 
lation. When  the  time  of  stress  comes,  as  it  comes  to  all  peoples,  then  the  one  that 
fares  best  is  the  one  that  has  a  cheerful,  patient,  intelligent,  strong,  hopeful,  rural 
population. 

OX     SELECTION. 

I  should  suggest  that  this  conference  might  impress  on  the  fruit  growers  to  im- 
prove the  varieties  of  fruit  known  to  be  adapted  to  their  region  and  not  to  give  much 
heed  to  originating  more  varieties.  I  think  we  have  enough  varieties,  at  least  for  com- 
mercial uses.  Although  it  is  natural  that  some  men  should  enjoy  experimenting  with 
new  varieties,  it  is  generally  better  to  leave  that  to  a  few  men,  a  few  leaders  who 
are  in  advance  of  the  ordinary  men.  Where  the  ordinary  fruit  grower  can  make  the 
greatest  improvement  in  the  industry  is  by  growing  trees  obtained  from  scious  from 
really  excellent  trees,  really  superior  individual  trees,  of  the  variety  chosen.  In  that 
way  as  much  improvement  could  be  obtained  from  the  selection  of  scions  for  fruit 
trees  as  has  been  obtained  in  the  hand  selection  of  seed  in  the  case  of  grain,  or  by  the 
selection  of  calves  from  the  best  dams  and  sires  in  the  case  of  live  stock.  Go  to  Mr. 
Macoun  at  the  Experimental  Farm  and  he  will  show  you  some  trees  which  have  a 
marked  superiority  over  others  of  the  same  variety,  in  robustness  of  growth,  in  colour, 
size  and  flavour  of  fruit  and  in  other  respects.  Therefore  why  should  not  all  fruit 
trees  be  grown  from  scions  from  selected  trees  which  have  given  evidence  of  super- 
iority? Let  the  conference  proclaim  that  by  work  of  that  kind,  great  benefit  would  be 
conferred  on  the  country. 

• 

ON    MANAGEMENT. 

On  orchard  management  I  should  like  the  conference  to  have  a  half  hour  with 
Professor  Shutt,  Chemist  of  the  Dominion  Experimental  Farms.  Mr.  Shutt  is  a 
clear  thinker  and  careful  worker.  By  his  experimental  work  in  cover  crops  for 
orchards,  he  has  made  it  quite  clear  that  an  acre  of  apple  trees  may  drink  a  thousand 
tons  of  water  in  a  year.  Water  is  none  too  abundant  in  some  of  the  parts  where  the 
best  fruit  is  grown.  An  acre  of  grass  may  drink  600  tons  of  water  in  a  year.  Thus 
if  the  orchard  is  left  in  grass  there  might  hardly  be  enough  water  for  the  apple  trees. 
This  conference  might  proclaim  to  the  fruit  men,  that  they  should  follow  such  a 
method  of  cultivation  as  will  do  the  work  of  saving  the  moisture  in  the  soil  for  the 
apple  trees,  and  that  they  should  use  a  suitable  cover  crop  for  protection  during  the 
winter,  afterwards  to  be  plowed  under  to  enrich  the  soil.  There  are  manifold  uses 
for  a  cover  crop. 

Then  there  might  be  a  conference  on  pruning  and  grafting  and  particularly  on 
spraying.  I  do  not  mean  on  the  kinds  of  pump  or  on  the  best  kinds  of  mixtures 
(fungicide  or  insecticide),  but  on  the  principles  that  underlie  the  whole  practice. 

Kecently  I  heard  of  a  man  who,  in  the  midst  of  an  epidemic  of  typhoid  fever, 
considered  that  the  water  supply  was  a  very  grave  menace  to  his  family.  Being  an 
intelligent,  educated  man  he  insisted  on  having  all  the  drinking  water  boiled — a  very 
proper  precaution.  But  he  and  his  family  brushed  their  teeth  with  unboiled  water 
from  the  tap.  I  heard  of  another  case  where  they  had  diptheria  in  the  house.  The 
unaffected  members  of  the  family  vacated  the  house,  leaving  the  children  who  had  the 
disease  in  charge  of  the  mother.  The  children  recovering  from  the  disease  spent  the 
lime  in  the  library,  used  the  books  and  put  them  back  on  the  shelves.  Of  course  they 
disinfected  the  sick  room;  but  when  the  family  came  back  to  the  house  and  used  the 
library  the  disease  broke  out.  It  is  not  a  question  of  making  a  certain  mixture,  or 
adopting  a  certain  routine  process,  but  of  getting  at  the  fundamental  principles  and 
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applying  them  with  thoroughness  having  regard  to  all  the  local  conditions.  I  would 
like  each  of  you  to  get  in  touch  with  the  work  and  personality  of  Dr.  James  Fletcher, 
of  the  Dominion  Experimental  Farms.  He  has  learned  and  is  able  to  teach  what 
would  enable  you  to  lay  the  restraining  hand  of  intelligent  control  upon  the  ravages 
of  fungous  diseases  and  insects.  Take  his  yoke  for  personal  work  upon  you  and  learn, 
from  him  how  to  restrain  and  keep  back  the  disease  and  the  injurious  insect,  and  make 
the  apple  a  thing  of  beauty,  a  joy  to  the  eyes  and  the  palate,  and  a  source  of  profit  to 
the  fruit  grower. 

PRORLEMS    IN    FRUIT    GROWING. 

There  might  also  be  a  conference  on  not  simply  picking  and  grading  and  packing 
and  packages  and  marketing  and  all  these  things,  but  on  what  lies  below  all  these,  the 
fundamental  principles  of  care,  knowledge  and  ability  in  fruit  production.  I  had  the 
satisfaction  of  performing  a  little  labour  in  connection  with  the  administration  of  the 
Fruit  Marks  Act  for  some  years.  I  found  that  no  matter  how  excellent  the  reputation 
or  how  adequate  the  information,  or  how  good  the  accommodation  on  railway  cars  or 
steamships  for  the  handling  of  fruit  to  the  consuming  market,  unless  great  care,  con- 
tinuous care,  was  exercised  on  the  part  of  the  grower  and  packer  and  shipper  and  their 
employees,  unless  care  and  knowledge  and  skill  and  ability  and  honesty  were  in  control, 
the  rest  did  not  count.  I  have  seen  a  few  shipments  of  fruit  going  aboard  the  steam- 
ships at  Montreal  with  every  modern  cold  storage  convenience  at  the  service  of  the 
shipper  and  the  fruit  half  rotten  then,  at  the  beginning  of  its  ocean  voyage.  Such 
shipments  could  not  be  otherwise  than  discreditable  when  placed  on  sale  at  the  English 
market.  Where  there  are  any  violations  of  these  great  fundamental  principles,  the 
fruit  grower  must  pay  the  price.  In  the  long  run,  he  pays  the  price  of  the  packer's 
dishonesty  and  carelessness.  At  the  threshold  of  permanently  profitable  and  satis- 
factory commerce  in  fruits  lies  the  command — Thou  shalt  furnish  goods  exactly  as 
they  are  represented  to  be ;  and  I  may  add — Thou  shalt  provide  them  in  good  condition. 
Transportation  begins  at  the  tree  and  ends  when  the  boy  gets  his  teeth  into  the 
apple.  All  between  these  two  points  is  transportation.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  waste 
sometimes  between  the  tree  and  the  eater  by  the  inevitably  careless  handling,  rough 
handling,  overheating  and  bruising. 

Then  there  might  be  a  conference  on  the  demands  and  preferences  of  different 
markets,  local  markets  and  long  distance  markets.  The  Department  of  Agricuture 
is  doing  great  service  in  giving  particular  information  on  the  condition  in  which  the 
fruit  gets  to  the  market.  By  that  we  are  enabled  to  put  our  finger  on  the  weak  spot, 
and  say  :    Have  this  corrected. 

There  might  be  a  conference  on  rates,  the  rates  charged  for  carrying  fruits  and 
the  kind,  condition  and  numbers  of  railway  cars  furnished  to  serve  the  trade.  The 
railways  have  been  very  prosperous.  The  railways  are  sometimes  believed  to  be  run 
recording  to  the  creed  of  the  Vanderbilt,  who  said  :  '  Damn  the  public'  I  do  not  say 
that  carelessly,  because  that  creed — the  creed  of  so  much  that  has  been  fatally  '-ailed 
prosperous  and  successful — has  become  the  common  creed  of  the  many.  A  man  said 
to  me  to-night :  '  The  greatest  occupation  in  Canada  is  every  man  getting  all  he  can  for 
himself.'  That  was  his  way  of  putting  it.  The  occupation  most  pursued  in  Canada 
is  every  man  getting  all  he  can  for  himself.  There  is  a  whole  volume  of  savage  truth 
in  that  little  statement.  So  far  as  it  is  true  it  means  that  we  are  heading  towards  a 
much  worse  savagery  than  the  simple  barbarities  of  ignorant  and  primitive  peoples. 
While  thinking  of  that  I  remember  that  some  time  ago  I  read — you  would  call  it  a 
Sunday  school  story,  I  supoose — about  a  poor  rather  ignorant  servant  maid,  who  had 
attended  some  religious  meetings.  She  said  she  was  a  better  girl  because  now  she 
always  swept  behind  the  doors,  and  moved  the  door  mats  and  swept  there.  There  is 
evidence  of  a  great  principle  in  that,  a  principle  of  recognition  of  duty,  of  doing  a 
simple  act  in  a  noble  way,  of  having  a  conscientious  regard  for  a  standard  of  right  in 
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common  things.  That  contains  practical  idealism,  which  means  living,  not  every 
man  for  himself  but  also  that  others  may  be  served  by  us  towards  usefulness  and 
happiness.  Any  one  who  lives  up  to  the  standard,  as  far  as  he  can,  becomes  a  tremen- 
dously patriotic  man  in  the  largest  sense  of  the  word.  He  holds  to  the  idea  that  life 
i:  not  to  gather  things  around  him,  but  that  life  is  to  do  something  useful  for  the 
people.  I  would  like  to  have  you  think  that  this  should  be  the  policy  o'f  the  fruit 
growers;  that  you  should  not  put  the  big  apples  at  the  ends  of  the  barrel  only  and  the 
email  ones  in  the  middle.  By  furnishing  the  best  product  in  the  best  condition  with 
thoroughly  honest  packing,  the  fruit  industry  would  become  more  prosperous  and  the 
men  engaged  in  it  would  fill  better  places  and  also  become  more  prosperous.  A  con- 
ference on  fruit  growing  and  fruit  packing  that  makes  also  for  the  formation  of  a 
strong  sentiment  of  good  citizenship  must  help  the  country  generally  and  make  for  the 
general  good. 

ON  EDUCATION. 

To  make  the  most  and  best  of  these  things  I  have  been  referring  to,  production, 
handling,  transportation  and  marketing,  one  thinks  of  at  least  three  means,  education, 
organization  and  legislation.  We  need  education,  not  merely  in  the  sense  of  more 
knoweldge  of  facts,  but  also  of  more  knowledge  of  principles,  and  more  ability  in  their 
application,  more  of  that  learning  which  comes  by  doing  things,  more  of  that  ability 
which  comes  from  the  administering  of  things — from  the  boy's  care  of  his  boots,  up 
to  the  stateman's  superintendence  of  the  duties  of  his  office.  I  shall  cite  only  an 
instance  or  two  that  have  been  evident  the  last  few  years  in  fruit  growing.  With  all 
due  respect  to  conferences  and  conventions,  I  think  that  those  who  teach  at  orchard 
meetings  do  the  most  good  of  any.  They  meet  the  people  face  to  face  with  the  tree* 
and  fruit  and  they  do  things  together  and  discuss  the  methods  and  principles  and 
the  results. 

The  Fruit  Marks  Act  would  not  have  been  as  successful  as  it  has  been  but  for 
the  object  lessons  in  packing.  The  inspectors  went  to  fall  fairs  and  packing  houses 
and  other  places  and  showed  those  interested  how  to  pack  fruit  in  the  best  way.  They 
learned  by  doing,  and  then  these  taught  others  to  become  expert.  The  some  is  true 
in  regard  to  spraying  methods  which  have  been  successfully  taught  by  similar  demon- 
strations, or  object  lessons. 

We  are  trying  to  do  a  little  in  that  way,  to  encourage  young  people  at  schools  to 
have  some  inclination  towards  horticulture  and  agriculture.  I  have  the  happiness  of 
maintaining  from  one  of  the  funds  provided  by  Sir  William  C.  Macdonald,  30  school 
gardens  in  Canada,  where  children  learn  to  grow  things  and  write  about  what  they 
have  done,  becoming  masterful  in  managing  and  understanding  things  by  doing  them 
themselves.  I  think  two  of  the  happiest  children  I  have  seen  were  two  little  girls 
looking  at  a  young  growth  just  coming  from  a  tree  where  they  had  put  in  a  bud. 
They  were  watching  its  first  growth  and  they  were  just  quivering  with  delight.  That 
kind  of  pleasure  joins  one  with  the  joy  of  the  Creator,  who  saw<  the  work  of  His  hands, 
and  behold  it  was  very  good.  These  school  gardens  are  doing  good  by  addressing  more 
to  the  intelligence  of  the  child  and  less  to  the  memory.  You  can  appeal  to  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  child  in  the  doing  of  things,  more  than  by  having  it  learn  a  rule  of  which 
perhaps  it  fails  to  see  the  application. 

We  are  joining  the  fruit  growers  in  a  forward  movement  for  the  beautification  of 
the  country.  With  all  respect  to  the  fine  appearance  of  the  country  now,  we  will  yet 
be  able  to  say  :  '  I  see  a  new  earth.'  We  hear  of  '  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth.' 
It  will  be  time  enough  to  see  a  new  heaven  when  we  get  into  the  old  one — and  there 
is  some  risk  about  that  for  some  of  us — but  I  do  like  to  dream  of  that  new  earth 
wherein  dwelleth  righteousness  and  which  I  see  coming  up  all  the  while.  I  never  go 
to  the  Experimental  Farm  but  I  get  a  glimpse  of  that  vision  of  a  new  earth.  I  saw 
that  farm  in  1887  and  it  did  not  look  pleasant  or  attractive.  I  have  seen  it  often 
since;  and  it  is  now  a  piece  of  the  new  earth.  When  this  Dominion  has  the  same 
kind  of  intelligent  control  applied  over  its  whole  surface,  shall  we  not  have  a  large 
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part  of  a  new  earth  ?  And  why  should  we  not  have  it  in  fullness  in  a  few  centuries  ? 
It  is  worth  working  for,  worth  living  for,  worth  dying  for,  more  than  most  of  the 
isms  or  other  ideals. 

To  my  mind  this  is  possible  only  through  the  school-house.  And  how  can  we 
have  better  schools  when  the  people  of  Canada  (including,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  the  fruit 
growers),  rank  the  teaching  of  school  as  being  the  least  worthy  of  recognition  or  pay 
of  all  the  callings  followed  among  our  people.  The  man  who  carries  bricks  or  pushes 
a  wheelbarrow  gets  more  pay  than  the  teachers  in  the  elementary  schools.  This  is  a 
disgrace  to  our  people.  It  is  a  symptom  of  the  michievous  notion  that  a  high  form 
of  civilization  can  be  maintained  in  this  country  on  the  cheap.  Occasional  a  candi- 
date for  public  favour  climbs  into  eminence  and  office  on  the  policy  of  keeping  down 
taxation,  especially  in  school  matters.  That  is  the  worst  of  all  policies  for  a  free 
people.  What  does  it  mean  ?  It  means  preventing  the  people  from  spending  their 
money  in  the  right  and  best  way,  by  co-operating  to  do  for  each  and  for  all  what  no 
one  could  do  so  well  alone.  It  has  been  dinned  into  us  in  Canada  that  we  have  free 
education.  I  fear  a  wrong  impression  has  sometimes  followed  the  use  of  that  phrase. 
The  system  of  education  and  the  schools  must  be  paid  for  by  the  people  themselves. 
While  economical  administration  is  in  every  way  desirable,  the  best  cannot  be  got 
without  considerable  cost. 

The  school  garden  is  one  way  o'f  making  the  rural  school  more  popular.  That  may 
be  the  first  step  in  actuating  the  people  towards  paying  to  make  the  schools  more 
efficient.  The  best  of  education  in  rural  schools  makes  the  people  like  the  country  life 
and  also  enables  them  to  make  it  more  profitable.  The  best  way  to  make  any  work- 
man like  his  work  is  to  make  him  understand  it.  The  beginnings  of  all  that  are  laid 
in  the  school-house. 

In  addition  to  the  elementary  schools,  we  require  high  schools  and  colleges,  look- 
ing towards  rural  life,  towards  agriculture  and  horticulture.  These  are  the  means 
of  providing  more  competent  leaders  for  the  horticultural  and  agricultural  population. 
Somebody's  watchfulness,  somebody's  thoughtfulness  and  somebody's  thoroughness  are 
always  required;  and  the  progress  of  the  people  in  all  worthy  ways  can  be  increased  in 
what  might  be  called  geometric  ratio  through  leaders  possessing  and  using  such  quali- 
ties with  unselfish  public  spirit. 

ON    ORGANIZATION. 

Let  me  call  to  your  attention  one  or  two  instances  of  the  benefits  of  organization. 
By  direction  of  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  some  years  ago  a  demonstration  was 
given  of  spraying  a  number  of  orchards  with  a  power  spraying  outfit.  The  orchards  of 
a  number  of  farmers  in  one  locality  were  sprayed  at  a  charge  to  them  of  20  cents  per 
tree  for  the  whole  season,  each  orchard  being  sprayed  four  times.  The  reports  from 
those  farmers  showed  that  on  the  average  the  revenue  was  from  $1  to  $1.50  per  tree 
greater,  as  a  direct  result  of  the  spraying.  Unsprayed  orchards  in  the  same  locality 
yielded  only  from  10  to  15  per  cent  of  No.  1  fruit,  while  the  sprayed  orchards  yielded 
from  80  to  90  per  cent  No.  1  fruit.  The  ordinary  farmer  who  has  a  fair  orchard 
is  apt  to  neglect  spraying.  By  organization,  someone  with  a  suitable  outfit  might  do 
the  spraying  for  the  locality,  on  similar  business  lines  to  those  followed  by  the  man 
or  company  who  does  the  threshing  of  grain  for  a  locality.  Organization  is  really 
for  the  purpose  of  having  the  work  done  better,  having  more  of  it  done,  and  having 
it  done  at  less  cost  in  time,  material  and  labour  than  it  could  be  done  by  the  indivi- 
dual fruit  grower  acting  alone. 

The  chief  of  the  Fruit  Division,  in  publishing  the  reports  received  from  some  5,000 
correspondents  on  the  state  of  the  crop,  makes  available  from  growers  some  further 
fruits  of  organization.  Every  fruit  grower  may  be  helped  to  some  extent  by  the  in- 
formation thus  supplied. 

In  the  formation  of  co-operative  associations  for  packing  and  shipping  there  seema 
to  be  a  solution  of  some  of  the  commercial  difficulties  hitherto  attending  the  export 
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trade  in  apples.  By  that  means  it  will  likely  become  the  custom  to  sell  apples  on  this 
side  to  the  English  importers  and  not  to  consign  them  to  be  sold  in  their  auction 
rooms.  We  have  all  been  instructed  to  have  a  great  admiration,  almost  veneration 
for  the  English  market.  It  is  one  of  the  great  maws  of  humanity  for  food  products; 
and  in  accounting  for  goods  forwarded  to  him  on  consignment,  the  English  merchant 
has  more  commercial  suavity  and  less  Christian  honesty  than  any  man  I  ever  met. 
On  goods  sent  on  consignment  he  can  skin  the  shipper  to  the  last  fraction  of  a  cent 
and  forward  the  account  sales  full  of  compliments,  congratulations  and  good  wishes. 
That  is  part  of  his  business,  and  long  experience  has  made  him  an  expert.  Co-operative 
associations  that  arrange  for  the  careful,  honest  grading,  packing  and  shipping  of 
fruits  and  bring  merchants  to  buy  in  Canada,  so  that  the  consignment  business  may 
be  unnecessary,  would  be  a  good  thing  for  our  fruit  trade. 

ON    LEGISLATION. 

I  have  no  time  to  speak  at  length  on  legislation  for  fruit  growers  and  legislation 
for  the  fruit  trade.  In  most  spheres  of  life  men  are  actuated  by  motives  for  acquiring 
profit  or  gaining  praise  in  some  form  of  public  or  personal  approbation,  or  under  the 
compulsion  of  law  or  commands  from  some  superior  authority.  The  Dominion  Fruit 
Marks  Act  has  been  a  wholesome  piece  of  legislation.  On  the  positive  side  it  requires 
the  name  of  the  packer  and  the  grade  of  the  fruit  to  be  put  on  every  closed  package 
for  export.  On  the  negative  side,  it  forbids  any  overfacing  or  misrepresentation  as  to 
variety,  or  quality.  The  inspectors  under  the  Fruit  Marks  Act  have  become,  perhaps, 
more  instructors  than  detectives  to  enforce  the  law.  In  the  year  1904-05  no  fewer  than 
10,798  individual  packages  were  examined  by  them,  in  lots  which  contained  altogether 
212,348  packages.  These  were  put  up  and  shipped  by  811  packers.  The  fact  that  there 
were  few  prosecutions  or  convictions  is  evidence  of  the  general  observation  of  the  law. 

Too  much  dependence  should  not  be  placed  on  either  of  the  three  means  to  which 
I  have  been  referring,  viz.,  education,  organization  and  legislation;  but  with  due 
regard  to  the  fitting  part  played  by  each  in  increasing  the  intelligence,  promoting 
goodwill,  extending  organized  co-operation  and  forbidding  dishonest  practices  among 
fruit  growers,  great  progress  and  much  benefit  may  be  confidently  expected. 

The  child  mind  begins  by  identifying  things  within  its  range  as  separates.  As 
we  grow  older  and  become  mature  we  see  some  of  the  relationships  of  things.  We 
perceive  that  they  have  bearings  on  each  other,  that  there  are  innumerable  relation- 
ships and  interdependencies  in  these  relationships.  In  a  similar  way,  to  many  of  you 
who  are  experienced  fruit  growers  and  mature  men,  horticulture  is  no  longer  only  a 
business  of  growing  fruit  and  pocketing  cash.  It  has  become  an  occupation  which 
helps  to  place  those  who  follow  it  among  the  most  useful,  contented  and  prosperous 
citizens  a  country  could  have.  It  is  well  to  consider  the  relationships  of  occupations 
to  the  progress  of  the  community  and  to  the  maintenance  and  improvement  of  the 
civilization  into  which  one  is  born.  By  and  by  one  comes  to  understand  not  simply 
the  relationships  of  things  to  each  other  and  of  ourselves  to  them,  but  also  what  things 
are  worth  while  in  life  and  what  things  not  worth  while.  It  is  never  worth  while  to 
get  a  lot  of  money  for  fruit  which  is  not  a  credit  to  the  grower,  the  packer,  the  ship- 
per and  the  seller,  in  fact,  to  everybody  concerned  in  all  its  progress  to  the  eater.  It 
is  never  worth  while  to  get  coin,  or  cash  in  any  form,  without  giving  its  equivalent 
of  service  or  of  substance.  It  is  never  worth  while  to  take  advantage  of  anybody,  to 
beat  anybody  in  a  bargain — it  is  always  worth  while  to  add  if)  the  wealth  of  the  country 
by  intelligent  labour,  to  increase  the  thought  power  of  the  people,  to  nourish  their  will 
power  and  to  stimulate  their  aspirations.  It  is  worth  while  to  pass  through  life  in  a 
happy  way  and  to  make  the  habit  contagious.  It  is  worth  while  to  most  of  us  to  live 
in  a  comparatively  obscure  way  ;  there  is  not  much  satisfaction  in  being  much  in  the 
public  eye.  It  is  worth  while  to  fill  one's  place  and  perform  ones  duties  well,  not 
thinking  much  of  privileges  and  rights  and  such  things,  but  thinking  more  of  duties 
well  done  and  of  responsibilities  faithfully  and  well  met.     All  that  is  worth  while. 
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And  so  it  is  worth  while  to  be  a  fruit  grower,  as  an  individual  earning  a  living,  as 
a  citizen  filling  his  place  in  the  local  community  and  in  the  nation,  and  as  one  in  the 
eternal  procession  of  the  human  race  upward  and  forward.  May  you  prosper  in  this 
your  calling, -your  high  calling,  living  lives  that  are  kindly  and  honest,  and  leaving 
your  part  of  this  earth  better  than  you  found  it.  Then  you  will  surely  enjoy  your 
quota  of  happiness  from  having  enlarged  for  yourselves  and  for  others  the  boundaries 
of  the  new  heaven  and  the  new  earth  wherein  dwelleth  righteousness. 

Dr.  Saunders. — I  am  sure  with  me  you  have  all  enjoyed  this  meeting.  If  you 
carry  away  with  you  a  tithe  of  the  good  things  you  have  heard,  you  will  feel  it  is  good 
to  have  been  here.  On  behalf  of  the  fruit  conference  I  beg  to  thank  you  all  for  being 
present  with  us  to-night  and  for  the  kindly  aid  you  have  just  given  in  the  furtherance 
of  this  great  industry  of  which  we  have  heard  so  much  to-night. 

Mr.  Burrell. — 1  think  that  before  this  meeting  closes  it  will  be  in  order  to  pro- 
pose a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  speakers.  I  have  much  pleasure  in  doing  this  and  in 
saying  that  we  recognize  that  this  conference  has  already  done  some  good  inas- 
much as  it  has  made  us  all  realize  that  the  Canadian  fruit-growers  are  one  people,  a 
thing  we  have  never  realized  before  in  its  entirety.  If  we  count  no  other  gains  we 
feel  repaid  by  the  knowledge,  we  of  remote  points,  have  gained  of  each  other.  Those 
of  us  from  the  far  Pacific  coast  have  met  those  from  the  far  Atlantic  and  have  each 
recognized  that  we  are  working  along  the  same  lines  to  grow  not  only  a  good  clas3 
of  fruit,  but  an  honest  class  of  fruit  growers  for  the  good  of  the  commonwealth  and 
the  interest  of  the  whole  community.  Although  we  have  only  been  one  day  at  our 
work  I  think  we  are  working  in  the  right  direction  and  certainly  most  harmoniously. 
It  has  been  a  plaesure  to  us  to  hear  Dr.  Robertson  again.  We  have  discussed  fruit 
packing  and  the  adulteration  of  fruit,  and  we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  we  are 
striving  for  a  high  ideal.  Our  Ontario  people  say  that  British  Columbia  is  striv- 
ing for  an  ideal  too  high.  We  are  striving  for  perfect  fruit  and  want  to  reach  it.  In 
regard  to  adulteration  we  are  as  one  in  desiring  that  things  should  be  what  they  pur- 
port to  be,  and  that  turnips  should  not  masquerade  in  fictitious  splendour,  with  the 
help  of  aniline  dye  and  plum  stones,  as  plum  jam.  We  are  trying  as  fruit— growers  to 
attain  that  millenium, — 

'  When  legislators  keep  the  law, 

And  banks  dispense  with  bolts  and  locks. 
And  berries,  whortle,  rasp  and  straw, 

Grow  bigger  downwards  through  the  box.' 

We  are  endeavouring  to  attain  those  ideals  and  I  may  say  that  all  of  us  coming  as  we 
do  from  the  orchards  and  vineyards  are  delighted  to  have  had  the  pleasure  of  listening, 
to  Mr.  Fisher,  Sir  Frederick  Borden,  and  Dr.  Robertson,  and  can  say  that  we  hope 
this  will  not  be  the  last  of  the  fruit  conferences  from  which  great  good  will  spring. 
We  hope  that  we  may  have  another  when  the  industry,  especially  to  British  Columbia, 
will  have  attained  enormous  growth,  a  development  that  will  astonish  us  when  we 
look  back  over  the  lapse  of  five  or  ten  years. 

Father  Burke. — Coming  from  Prince  Edward  Island,  I  am  happy  to  second  this 
motion  moved  by  a  representative  from  the  Pacific  coast.  Extremes  must  meet,  but 
they  meet  in  a  very  pleasant  moment  in  offering  thanks  to  the  lecturers  of  this  even- 
ing. I  have  been  delighted,  as  the  others  present,  I  am  sure,  have  been,  at  the  addresses 
given  to-night,  by  the  honourable  gentlemen  representing  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, (Hon.  Sydney  Fisher)  and  the  Department  of  Militia  (Sir  Frederick  Borden) 
and  also  by  our  dear  friend  Dr.  Robertson,  whose  name  in  Prince  Edward  Island,  as 
ir  every  province  in  Canada,  is  a  household  word.  I  am  delighted  to  be  here  and 
reciprocate  every  sentiment  which  has  been  so  well  expressed  by  my  friend  from 
British  Columbia,  (Mr.  Burrell)  and  I  hope  sir,  that  you  will  ask  a  standing  vote  for 
this  motion.  The  meeting,  I  am  sure,  wishes  to  confer  on  the  speakers  of  the  evening 
most  enthusiastic  thanks  for  the  addresses  we  have  heard,  and  for  the  help  that  has 
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been  given  us  to  discharge  as  well  as  we  possibly  can  our  duties  to  the  great  interests 
of  horticulture  in  Canada. 

The  motion  being  put  from  the  Chair,  was  carried  by  a  standing  vote. 

Prof.  Saunders. — I  have  pleasure,  gentlemen,  in  tendering  you  the  vote  of  thanks 
of  this  meeting. 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned. 


Wednesday,  March  21st,  1906. 

The  Conference  resumed  at  10.30  a.m.,  the  Hon.  Sydney  Fisher  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Fisher. — Gentlemen,  the  first  order  on  the  morning  programme  is  unfinished 
work.  The  question  we  were  discussing  yesterday  was  that  of  the  adulteration  of 
fruit  products.  We  listened  yesterday  to  a  very,  interesting  address  by  Mr.  McGill, 
the  Assistant  Analyst  of  the  Department  of  Inland  Revenue,  and  there  was  some  discus- 
sion.   The  subject  is  again  open  for  discussion. 

ADULTERATION  OF  FRUIT  PRODUCTS. 

Mr.  Burrell. — Mr.  Chairman,  the  Committee  on  Resolutions  beg  to  submit  the 
following  resolution  to  the  conference: — 

resolution. 

Resolved,  Whereas  a  large  percentage  of  the  jams  and  jellies  labelled 
'  genuine '  or  '  pure '  which  are  offered  for  sale  within  the  Dominion  are  adulter- 
ated ; 

And  whereas  the  lower  prices  quoted  on  these  articles  secure  for  them  a  ready 
sale  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  pure  article  ; 

And  whereas  the  interests  of  the  manufacturers  of  pure  goods,  the  fruit 
growers  and  consumers,  are  thereby  impaired: 

Therefore  be  it  resolved  that  this  conference  urgently  requests  the  Federal 
Government  to  secure  the  immediate  enforcement  of  the  '  Pure  Foods  Act,'  and 
that  the  Act  be  so  amended  as  to  compel  the  manufactures  of  jams  and  jellies 
to  print  their  formulas  on  their  labels. 

Mr.  Brandrith. — Mr.  Chairman,  after  listening  to  the  excellent  address  on  the 
adulteration  of  foods  by  Mr.  McGill  yesterday  afternoon  and  seeing  the  effect  of  the 
dyes  on  wool,  we  may  possibly  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  there  is  something  rotten 
in  the  state  of  Denmark.  This  question  of  the  adulteration  of  food  products  has  been 
a  live  one  in  British  Columbia  for  the  last  four  years.  The  Minister  of  Inland  Revenue 
has  had  this  resolution  laid  before  him  year  after  year,  endorsed  by  every  fruit  growers 
meeting  and  every  institute  meeting  almost  in  the  province  of  British  Columbia. 
Mr.  Shutt,  the  chemist  of  the  department,  when  in  Vancouver  a  few  years  ago,  told 
us  that  he  had  made  an  analysis  of  strawberry  jam  manufactured  in  the  city  of 
Toronto — Toronto  the  good — that  was  largely  composed  of  the  tissue  of  vegetable 
marrow  and  that  the  seeds  which  were  required  to  make  it  have  the  appearance  of 
strawberry  were  old  Timothy  seeds  which  had  lost  their  vitality.  When  we  find  that 
you  can  buy  a  5-lb.  pail  of  jam  for  30  or  35  cents  in  Victoria  you  will  realize  that  it 
cannot  be  pure,  because  the  fruit  itself,  if  it  were  pure  fruit,  would  cost  that  much, 
besides  which  there  is  the  cost  of  the  pail  and  the  transportation  from  Toronto.  It  is 
impossible  to  compete  with  that  commodity  with  pure  fruit.     You  cannot  do  it.     As 
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Mr.  McGill  said  yesterday  the  word  '  compound '  is  required  to  be  put  on  the  label, 
but  it  is  so  inconspicuous  that  it  is  seldom  seen.  The  purchaser  goes  to  the  store, 
asks  for  a  pot  of  jam  or  jelly  and  he  is  handed  out  this  compound.  Unless  this  amend- 
ment is  carried  into  effect  and  is  put  upon  the  statute-book,  we  will  be  in  the  same 
position  as  we  are  in  regard  to  patent  medicines.  Some  gentlemen  referred  to  the  fact 
that  these  patent  medicines  were  composed  largely  of  whisky,  and  sometimes  not  very 
good  whisky  at  that.  If  this  amendment  to  the  Act  is  adopted  and  enforced,  people 
who  go  into  a  shop  to  buy  jam  or  jelly  will  know  just  what  they  are  buying  and  if  they 
wish  to  buy  impure  goods  it  is  their  own  business,  but  do  not  let  them  be  misled  into 
buying  something  that  they  do  not  know  anything  about.  I  hope  that  the  resolution 
will  commend  itself  to  the  good  sense  of  this  conference  and  that  it  will  carry. 

CIDER    VINEGAR. 

Mr.  Graham. — I  would  like  to  see  the  resolution  cover  cider  and  cider  vinegar 

Mr.  Brodie. — And  maple  products. 

Father  Burke. — Will  it  cover  fruit  extracts? 

Mr.  Fisher. — No,  this  only  deals  with  jams  and  jellies. 

Father  Burke. — Why  cannot  we  pass  a  resolution  that  will  cover  everything? 

Mr.  Fisher. — You  might  substitute  some  words  in  place  of  jams  and  jellies  that 
would  cover  everything.  Of  course,  the  Pure  Foods  Act  might  be  read  to  apply  to 
everything,  but  as  we  use  the  words  '  jams  and  jellies '  only,  I  think  that  perhaps 
the  Government  might  reasonably  conclude  that  it  only  had  reference  to  jams  and 
jellies.  If  you  wish  it  to  have  reference  to  other  things,  there  ought  to  be  some  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Sherrington. — Jams,  jellies  and  other  manufactured  fruit  products.  If  you 
go  into  the  grocer  and  ask  for  cider  vinegar  it  cannot  be  obtained,  although  we  know 
that  cider  vinegar  is  a  much  more  wholesome  article  than  vinegar  made  from  various 
acids. 

Mr.  Cochrane. — There  is  a  gentleman  in  my  locality  by  the  name  of  Thome  who 
grades  his  apples  very  closely.  He  puts  up  two  grades.  Some  years  ago  he  took  his 
culls  to  the  cider  mill,  had  them  made  into  cider  and  with  his  wife's  assistance  turned 
the  cider  into  vinegar.  He  has  made  as  much  out  of  his  vinegar  as  he  has  made  out 
ol  his  good  apples  on  some  occasions.  I  think  that  something  might  be  done  in  this 
way. 

MAPLE   PRODUCE    AND   HONEY. 

Mr.  Brodie. — I  think  the  resolution  should  include  maple  products  as  well,  because 
a  great  many  fruit  growers  are  interested  in  the  maple  industries  and  honey  as  well. 

Father  Burke. — I  move  that  you  place  after  the  words  '  jams  and  jellies '  the 
words  '  and  other  products  manufactured  from  fruit.' 

Mr.  Metcalf. — I  think  it  would  be  better  to  have  them  specifically  mentioned. 

Mr.  Fisk. — Maple  and  honey  products  hardly  come  in  with  fruit  products. 

Mr.  Fisher. — Gentlemen,  this  amendment  has  been  suggested,  '  and  other  products 
manufactured  from  fruit.'  Then,  in  addition  to  that  it  has  been  suggested  that  the 
words  '  including  maple  products  and  honey '  should  be  added.  Would  you  suggest 
words  to  cover  that? 

Mr.  Sherrington. — The  bee  keepers  have  an  Act  already  covering  the  sale  of  im- 
pure honey.  I  remember  being  a  member  of  the  provincial  association  some  years 
ago  when  that  Act  was  asked  for  and  the  penalty  for  a  first  offence  was  something  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  $50  and  for  a  second  offence  $400,  if  I  am  not  mistaken.   I  know 
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we  put  it  very  heavy.  Since  then  we  find  very  little  adulterated  honey  on  the  mar- 
ket. I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  to  include  honey  in  this.  I  think  that  we  as  fruit 
growers  should  be  more  particularly  interested  in  our  own  product  and  that  we  should 
add  to  the  resolutions  other  products  of  the  farm  if  it  is  necessary.  I  think  that 
honey  is  already  provided  for  in  the  statute. 

A  Member. — That  is  under  the  provincial  statute. 

Mr.  Brodie. — In  many  parts  of  the  province  of  Quebec  maple  products  are  pro- 
duced by  men  like  Mr.  Fisk  who  are  also  fruit  growers,  and  I  would  like  to  say  that 
there  is  placed  in  the  city  of  Montreal  for  sale  a  product  called  pure  maple  sugar 
which  is  being  manufactured  from  sugar  brought  from  the  Philippine  Islands,  and 
that  syrups  are  adulterated  with  glucose.  In  fact,  it  is  within  my  knowledge  that 
there  have  been  cases  in  which  there  has  been  nothing  but  glucose  sold  as  maple  syrup. 
I  would  like  a  clause  attached  to  that  resolution  which  would  cover  maple  products, 
so  that  any  man  selling  maple  syrup  should  be  obliged  to  state  on  the  bottle  whether 
it  is  maple  syrup  or  an  adulteration. 

Mr.  Fisher. — The  proposed  amendment  is  as  follows:  Insert  after  the  words  'jams 
and  jellies '  wherever  they  occur  in  this  resolution  the  following  words,  '  and  other  pro- 
ducts manufactured  from  fruit.'  That  is  one  amendment.  Another  which  has  been 
suggested  in  addition  to  that  is,  '  and  maple  syrup  and  honey.'.  Do  these  amendments 
meet  with  your  approval  ? 

Eesolution  as  amended  agreed  to. 

STATISTICS  RESOLUTION. 

Mr.  Fisher. — The  supplementary  resolution  respecting  statistics  drawn  up  yes- 
terday were  not  submitted  to  vote.    They  read:— 

'Resolved,  1.  That  the  Department  of  Agriculture  be  asked  to  issue  monthly 
reports  from  May  to  August  inclusive,  and  semi-monthly  from  September  to  De- 
cember inclusive. 

'  2.  That  the  reports  should  include  weather,  general  condition  of  trees,  plants,  , 
vines  and  bushes,  insects,  fungus  diseases,  outlook  or  probable  quantity  of  crop, 
and  market  quotations  for  each  of  the  provinces. 

'3.  That  there  be  set  forth  the  outlook  or  probable  crop  of  apples  in  those 
countries  to  which  Canada  exports,  such  as  Great  Britain,  Germany,  France, 
South  Africa,  Mexico  and  other  countries  where  profitable  markets  may  be 
secured. 

'  4.  That  Canadian  representatives  in  the  above  countries  be  instructed  to 
cable  weekly  at  the  proper  season  the  prices  ruling  for  apples  and  pears  in  those 
countries,  said  cables  to  be  published  in  a  weekly  report,  and  in  such  newspapers 
as  would  be  willing  to  print  them.' 

Mr.  Graham. — I  would  suggest  that  the  word  '  free '  be  put  at  the  end  of  the  re- 
solution.    Any  paper  will  print  it  if  it  is  paid  for  it. 

Resolution  as  amended  agreed  to. 

exhibits. 

Mr.  Fisher. — I  have  here  another  resolution  headed  '  Exhibits.'  It  reads  thus  : — 
'  Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Conference  of  Fruit  Growers  be  ten- 
dered to  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  for  aid  received  from  his  department  in 
past  years  in  advertising  our  products  in  the  United  States  and  abroad  through 
displays  at  the  various  exhibitions  that  have  been  made  from  time  to  time.  We 
would  solicit  further  aid  in  continuance  of  this  work  and  would  suggest  that 
exhibits  representing  all  of  the  provinces  of  the  Dominion  be  held  at  the  fall 
show,  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  England,  in  1906,  and  also  at  any  other 
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shows  that  may  be  held  in  the  future  and  which  are  considered  of  sufficient  im- 
portance by  the  Minister  of  Agriculture.' 

'  We  would  suggest  in  this  connection  that  in  future  the  fruit  for  exhibition 
purposes,  particularly  apples,  be  gathered  in  the  orchards  during  the  picking 
season,  properly  wrapped,  packed  and  placed  in  cold  storage  instead  of  making 
selections  during  the  winter  months  from  stock  in  storage.  And  further,  that 
part  of  each  display  be  exhibited  in  the  packages  generally  used  in  carrying  such 
products  to  the  markets.' 

ROYAL    HORTICULTURAL    SHOW. 

Mr.  Fisher. — Perhaps  some  of  the  British  Columbia  gentlemen  could  tell  me  the 
date  of  the  Horticultural  Show.  I  am  under  the  impression  that  it  is  pretty  early 
in  the  season. 

Mr.  Palmer. — The  Royal  Horticultural  Society  hold  shows  every  month  of  the 
year.  In  the  fall — in  October,  I  think — the  exhibition  of  British  fruits  generally 
takes  place.  Early  in  December  for  the  last  three  years  they  have  held  an  exhibition 
of  Colonial  fruits.  That,  I  take  it,  is  the  one  referred  to  in  the  resolution.  It  is  to 
be  held  tins  year  in  the  first  week  m  December,  the  4th  and  5th,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Fisher. — This  is  the  exhibition  that  the  resolution  refers  to  ? 

Mr.  Sherrington. — As  the  author  of  this  resolution  I  may  say  that,  as  stated  in 
the  first  part  we  are  very  thankful  for  the  aid  we  have  received  in 
past  years  and  we  are  soliciting  further  aid  because  we  believe  that  this  is  a  great 
advertising  medium  for  our  Canadian  fruits  in  foreign  markets.  In  connection  with 
that  we  know  that  we  should  put  on  exhibition  nothing  but  the  very  finest  of  fruits, 
which,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  from  the  reports,  has  not  been  done  in  past  years,  if  it  is  done 
now.  The  reason  I  suggested  that  the  fruit  should  be  selected  from  the  orchard  is  that 
we  can  thus  get  a  finer  sample  than  by  selecting  it  from  storage  in  the  winter  months. 
Along  with  this  exhibit  that  we  propose  to  make  it  is  proposed  that  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society  co-operative  shipping  associations  in  the  province  of  Ontario  and  in 
other  provinces,  as  well,  also  to  put  up  an  exhibit.  The  associations  that  I  have  been 
conferring  with  are  quite  willing  to  supply  the  fruit  free  of  cost.  What  we  desire 
is  that  we  may  be  able  to  get  some  aid  from  the  department  in  regard  to  transpor- 
tation and  probably  a  man  or  two  to  go  there,  set  up  the  exhibit,  stay  with  it  and 
solicit  trade  in  connection  with  our  f.o.b.  market.  We  would  like  to  have  our  fruit 
exhibited  there  in  our  shipping  packages. 

boxed  fruit. 

A  great  many  people  in  Europe  are  not  acquainted  with  our  boxes  and  that  will  be 
one  way  of  introducing  them.  During  a  visit  to  that  country  last  summer  I  asked  a 
great  many  merchants  how  they  liked  our  standard  boxes  and  I  found  that  a  great 
many  people  know  nothing  at  all  about  this  box  because  they  had  never  seen  or 
handled  it,  but  they  were  quite  willing  to  have  us  make  trial  shipments,  saying  that  if 
they  were  satisfactory  they  certainly  would  buy  goods  in  these  packages.  Other  mer- 
chants I  interviewed,  liked  the  box  very  well  and  we  have  had  orders  from  that  country 
for  apples  in  boxes  and  in  no  other  packages.  They  have  a  class  trade  as  they  term  it. 
It  will  be  a  great  deal  of  assistance  to  the  fruit  growers  and  dealers  to  put  up  an  exhibit 
at  this  Royal  Horticultural  Society  show,  which,  I  understand,  is  to  be  held  this  season 
on  December  4th  and  5tn,  putting  the  fruit  in  the  packages  in  which  we  are  in  the 
habit  of  shipping.  In  that  way  we  would  advertise  our  boxes  and  probably  some  of 
our  barrels  as  well. 

COLLECTION  OF  EXHIBITION  FRUIT. 

Mr.  Fisher. — I  would  like  to  say  in  explanation  of  one  remark  that  is  true,  in  this 
year  especially,  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  have  had  to  collect  fruit  in  the 
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winter  for  their  exhibits.  It  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  invitations  to  these  exhibitions 
were  not  dealt  with  early  enough  to  secure  the  fruit  in  the  orchard.  The  minister  can- 
not undertake  an  expenditure  until  it  is  authorized,  and  it  is  only  after  the  decision  by 
government  and  the  vote  of  money  by  parliament,  or  an  order  in  council  has  been  passed, 
that  the  minister  has  any  authority  to  proceed  to  spend  money  on  any  particular  object. 
The  exhibits  which  are  probably  referred  to  and  for  which  this  winter  fruit  had  to  be 
collected  late  in  the  season,  are  those  at  Milan  and  in  New  Zealand — that  in  New 
Zealand  to  be  held  next  fall.  We  only  decided  to  take  part  in  these  exhibits  after  the 
fruit  was  in  store  and  it  could  not  be  collected  in  the  orchard  in  the  way  suggested. 
We  are  fully  aware  that  collection  in  the  orchard  is  by  far  the  more  convenient  and 
effective  way. 

Second  portion  of  resolution  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Fisher. — The  latter  part  of  the  resolution  is  in  line  with  what  has  already 
been  said  : — 

'  We  would  suggest  in  this  connection  that  in  future  the  fruit  for  exhibition 
purposes,  particularly  apples,  be  gathered  in  the  orchards  during  the  picking  sea- 
son, properly  wrapped,  packed  and  placed  in  cold  storage  instead  of  making  selec- 
tions during  the  winter  months  from  stock  in  storage.  And  further,  that  part  of 
each  display  be  exhibited  in  the  packages  generally  used  in  carrying  such  pro- 
ducts to  the  markets.' 

NATIONAL   EXHIBITS. 

Mr.  Ross. — In  exhibiting  I  think  that  we  should  make  a  national  rather  than  a 
provincial  exhibit.  Make  it  a  distinctly  Canadian  exhibit  and  I  think  that  all  our 
friends  from  the  several  provinces  will  agree  with  me  that  they  will  receive  just  as 
much  benefit  as  if  they  make  a  distinctly  provincial  exhibit.  In  that  way,  although 
each  province  may  not  have  a  chance  of  advertising  itself  to  the  same  extent,  the 
exhibit  will  have  a  better  effect. 

Mr.  Fisher. — I  may  say  in  regard  to  what  Mr.  Ross  has  just  said  that  in  all  of  the 
exhibits,  which,  as  Minister  of  Agriculture  for  the  Dominion,  it  has  been  my  duty 
to  see  to  the  representation  of  Canada,  I  have  taken  the  ground  that  the  representation 
should  be  a  national  representation  and  in  no  sense  provincial.  That  is  perhaps  a 
slightly  new  departure,  but  at  the  same  time  I  am  satisfied  now  from  some  seven  or 
eight  years  of  constant  experience  in  exhibition  matters,  that  it  only  confuses  people 
from  'foreign  countries  if  they  find  the  Canadian  exhibit  divided  up  and  apparently 
one  part  of  Canada  competing  against  another.  We  want,  as  far  as  possible,  to 
impress  the  world  with  the  nationhood  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  without  any 
reference  to  any  particular  part  of  the  country.  At  the  same  time,  in  doing  this  we 
have  always  taken  the  utmost  care  to  see  that  all  exhibits  were  marked  with  the 
name  of  the  exhibitor  and  with  the  locality  from  which  the  exhibit  had  come,  so  that 
there  is  no- injustice  to  any  part  because  every  part  is  given  due  credit  for  what  it 
produces,  but  amongst  people  both  in  the  old  country  and  in  foreign  countries,  it  is 
important  to  impress  the  unit  Canada  before  drawing  attention  to  the  provinces  of 
which  Canada  is  composed 

Mr.  Hamilton. — If  it  has  not  been  absolutely  the  rule  to  put  the  name  of  the 
variety  on  the  exhibit  I  think  it  would  be  a  great  benefit  to  make  it  the  rule,  because, 
as  there  is  quite  a  number  of  varieties  it  affords  people  examining  the  box  a  chance 
to  know  what  is  in  the  box. 

Mr.  Shepherd. — I  think  that  when  an  exhibit  is  made  in  the  package,  every 
grower  should  stamp  his  name  along  with  the  variety  and  the  grade  of  the  fruit  on 
the  box.  It  is  presumed  that  the  package  will  be  exhibited  as  a  package  such  as 
would  be  sent  to  the  market.     Therefore,  it  is  a  necessity  that  the  name  of  the  grower 
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and  packer  should  be  on  the  package  as  well  as  the  quality  of  the  fruit.  Of  course, 
if  a  man  puts  on  his  name,  post  office  address  and  province,  the  result  is  accom- 
plished. 

Mr.  Fisher. — I  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  packages  would  be  properly 
marked.  I  may  say  this  to  you,  however,  from  an  experience  of  seven  or  eight  years 
in  exhibition  work,  that  simply  to  show  fruit  in  packages  would  be  to  make  an  ineffec- 
tive exhibit.  If  we  undertake  to  make  an  exhibit  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
Show  we  ought  to  get  up  a  purely  advertising  exhibit  as  well  as  an  exhibit  of  the 
packages  of  the  fruit  for  market.  We  have  found  that  a  great  deal  of  the  success  of 
the  Canadian  exhibits  of  fruit  abroad  has  been  due  to  what  I  may  call  the  purely 
advertising  and  decorative  work  that  is  done.  That  attracts  the  crowds.  It  brings 
people  to  see  what  we  have  to  show.  It  also  impresses  the  great  mass  of  the  people  who 
are  not  experts  and  who  are  not  particularly  interested  in  the  details  of  the  exhibits. 
It  creates  an  impression  of  Canada's  wealth  and  of  the  great  variety  of  her  produc- 
tions, which  is  very  valuable.  It  is  sometimes  impossible  to  put  before  the  public 
the  details  of  everything  in  connection  with  an  exhibit,  but  certainly  everybody  who 
sends  exhibits  ought  to  put  upon  them  the  name  of  the  fruit,  his  own  name  and  the 
locality  in  such  a  way  as  to  designate  it  and  give  proper  credit  to  the  people  and 
localities  from  which  that  exhibit  comes. 

BRITISH   COLUMBIA  EXHIBIT,   LONDON,   ENGLAND. 

Mr.  Burrell. — I  think  it  would  be  well  to  have  a  word  or  two  from  Mr.  R.  M.  Pal- 
mer, of  British  Columbia,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  British  Columbia  exhibit  in  Eng- 
land last  year.  Here  (producing  photograph)  is  a  rather  interesting  photograph  of 
the  British  Columbia  exhibit  in  packages. 

Mr.  Fisher. — A  very  decorative  one,  certainly. 

Mr.  Palmer. — Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  speak  with  some  diffidence  upon 
this  subject  although  it  has  been  stated  that  I  have  had  some  experience.  We  were, 
as  you  know,  very  successful  in  London,  with  our  British  Columbia  fruit  exhibit. 
The  method  followed  in  collecting  this  exhibit  was  to  take  the  fruit  directly  from  the 
orchards.  We  took  from  some  of  our  best  fruit  growers — those  who  grow  good  fruit 
and  know  how  to  pack  it — a  fair  exhibit  of  the  products  of  their  orchards.  The  ship- 
ment was  made  in  the  ordinary  way.  On  arrival  at  Liverpool  the  fruit  had  to  be  stored 
for  three  or  four  weeks  awaiting  the  opening  of  the  exhibition.  Owing  to  the  grounding 
of  the  ss.  Bavarian  the  shipment  had  to  be  transferred  and  in  consequence  of  this  some 
of  the  fruit  was  more  or  less  bruised.  However,  when  setting  up  the  exhibit  we  found 
that  to  make  the  best  possible  display  it  would  be  advisable  to  make  part  of  our  exhibit 
in  commercial  packages — part  in  boxes,  part  in  baskets  and  part  on  plates.  The  man- 
ner in  which  that  exhibit  was  made  is  shown  in  this  photograph.  Permit  me  to  say  a 
word  or  two  on  the  subject  of  a  Dominion  exhibit  in  London.  You  will  agree  with  me 
that  we  grow  very  different  qualities  of  fruits  in  different  parts  of  the  Dominion  and 
that  certain  provinces  and  certain  parts  of  these  provinces  are  specially  suited  for 
producing  certain  classes  and  varieties  of  fruits,  and  if  the  provinces  are  to  get  the 
credit  which  should  come  from  an  exhibit  of  this  kind  it  is  important  that  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  fruit,  the  grower  and  the  locality  should  be  shown  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  public  and  the  dealers  who  go  there  and  view  the  exhibit  will  know  exactly  where 
these  fruits  were  grown  and  be  able  to  establish  business  connections  if  they  wish. 
Competition  with  British  Columbia  in  the  markets  of  the  old  country  would  not  come 
from  other  parts  of  Canada  at  all,  but  from  California,  Oregon  and  Washington.  The 
class  of  fruit  in  which  we  would  compete  would  be  only  the  varieties  produced  on  the 
Pacific  coast  and  not  those  grown  in  Ontario  or  the  maritime  provinces.  In  this  con- 
nection it  would  be  important  that  we  should  have  an  exhibit  put  up  which  would  be 
shown  on  its  merits  so  that  every  one  would  know  that  the  fruit  came,  for  instance, 
from  the  province  of  British  Columbia  and  that  it  contained  the  class  of  fruit  which 
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would  appeal  to  the  trade  which  handle  goods  usually  produced  across  the  border  in 
Oregon,  California  and  Washington. 

Mr.  Piiilp. — A  map  showing  the  areas  in  which  fruit  is  procurable  in  the  Domi- 
nion of  Canada  might  be  displayed  in  connection  with  the  exhibit  and  would  serve  to 
educate  the  buyers  as  to  fruit  districts. 

Father  Burke. — If  the  exhibition  opens  on  the  5th,  how  long  previous  to  the  open- 
ing of  the  exhibition  would  the  fruit  have  to  be  collected  in  order  to  be  in  time,  because 
there  is  a  difference  in  the  maturing  period  of  the  fruit  in  different  provinces  ? 

Mr.  Fisher. — The  fruit  would  have  to  be  ready  for  shipment  from  eastern  Canada 
a  month  or  possibly  five  or  six  weeks  before  the  exhibition  opens.  It  would  take  a  week 
or  so  to  set  it  up  and  we  must  allow  a  little  for  accidents,  delays  and  detentions.  I 
would  not  like  to  undertake  to  ship  anything  for  exhibition  in  England  less  than  four 
weeks  before  the  exhibition  opens. 

Father  Burke. — Would  it  all  have  to  be  there  before  the  exhibition  opens  ? 

Mr,  Fisher. — Not  necessarily  all  of  it.  I  suppose  this  exhibition  would  last  for  a 
week  ? 

Mr.  Palmer. — Less  than  a  week.  The  hall  in  which  these  exhibitions  are  held  is 
in  constant  use.  At  the  exhibition  last  December  we  just  had  two  days  in  which  to  set 
up  the  exhibit  and  the  exhibit  had  to  be  cleared  away  the  day  after  the  show  closed  so 
that  we  really  had  the  use  of  the  hall  only  five  days.  We  had  to  work  on  Sunday  very 
much  against  our  will. 

Mr.  Gifford. — What  varieties  of  fruit  were  exhibited  ? 

Mr.  Palmer. — The  varieties  to  which  we  look  for  trade,  are  the  Yellow  Newton 
Pippin,  the  Cox's  Orange,  and  Esopus  Spitzenberg.  These  varieties  fetch  the  highest 
prices  in  Great  Britain  and  are  not  grown,  as  far  as  I  know,  in  any  other  parts  jf 
Canada. 

Mr.  Sherrington. — Some  of  us  have  been  in  communication  with  the  Secretary 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  and  we  have  been  promised  all  the  space  which 
is  necessary  for  the  exhibit.  We  have  had  this  under  consideration  in  our  co-operative 
associations  for  some  time. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

the  fruit  marks  act. 

Mr.  Fisher. — We  have  still  before  us  the  question  of  the  Fruit  Marks  Act.  You  all 
have  copies  of  the  Fruit  Marks  Act  and  I  think  most  of  you  have  had  copies  placed  in 
your  possession  of  the  proposed  resolution  which  was  put  before  the  meeting  yesterday. 
When  we  left  this  question  yesterday  we  had  before  us  the  resolution  as  proposed 
by  the  Committee  on  Resolutions,  which  I  think,  is  before  you  in  typewritten  form. 
Ve  had  an  amendment  proposed  by  Mr.  Bunting  which  dealt  with  the  question  of  a 
fancy  grade,  and  we  were  discussing  that  at  the  time  we  adjourned.  For  the  benefit 
of  those  who  were  not  here  yesterday  afternoon  I  will  just  say  that  under  the  Fruit 
Marks  Act  at  the  present  time  there  is  the  intention  to  have  three  grades  marked  No.  1, 
No.  2,  and  No.  3,  or  XXX,  XX,  X.  There  is  a  definition  of  No.  1  contained  in  the 
6th  section  of  the  Act,  but  there  is  no  definition  of  XX  or  X.  The  proposal  as  put 
before  the  conference  yesterday,  was,  in  the  first  place,  to  abandon  the  marks  XXX, 
XX,  and  X,  to  designate  the  grade  and  substitute  figures  so  that  all  Canadian  fruit 
should  be  marked  in  future  Nos.  1,  2,  or  3. 

FANCY    GRADE. 

,.  The  suggestion  was  then  made  to  introduce  a  fancy  grade  higher  in  quality  than 
]Nfo.  1,  making  practically  four  grades.  The  definition  as  proposed,  of  the  '  Fancy ' 
grade,  is  that  it  shall  be  perfect  : 
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'  No  person  shall  sell,  or  offer,  expose  or  have  in  his  possession  for  sale  any 
fruit  packed  in  a  closed  package,  upon  which  package  is  marked  any  designation 
which  represents  such  fruit  as  of  '  fancy '  quality,  unless  such  fruit  consist  of 
well  grown  specimens  of  one  variety,  sound,  of  uniform  size  and  of  good  colour  for 
the  variety,  and  of  normal  shape.' 

Mr.  Burrell. — May  I  suggest  that  after  the  word  '  uniform  '  the  words  '  and 
normal '  should  be  added,  and  also  the  words  '  and  properly  packed '  ? 

Mr.  Fisher. — The  words  '  properly  packed '  ought  to  go  in  at  the  end  of  every 
clause  giving  a  definition.  The  question  is  open  for  discussion.  Mr.  Bunting  pro- 
poses, in  place  of  the  definition  of  l  Fancy  '  the  following  : 

'  No  person  shall  sell,  offer,  expose  or  have  in  his  possession  for  sale,  any 
fruit  packed  in  a  closed  package  upon  which  package  is  marked  any  designation 
which  represents  such  fruit  as  of  '  fancy '  quality  unless  such  fruit  consist 
of  well  grown  specimens  of  one  variety,  sound,  of  uniformly  large  size  and  good 
colour  for  the  variety,  of  normal  shape,  and  not  less  than  95  per  cent  free  from 
scab,  worm  holes,  bruises  and  other  defects  and  properly  packed,  and  that  this 
grade  of  fruit  shall  be  packed  exclusively  in  boxes.' 

ALLOWANCE   FOR  DEFECTS. 

Mr.  Bunting. — It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  greatest  harmony  prevail  in 
connection  with  the  deliberations  of  this  conference.  In  view  of  this  fact,  after  consul- 
tation with  the  representatives  from  Ontario  and  with  some  qualifications  I  feel  dis- 
posed to  withdraw,  with  the  consent  of  my  seconder,  the  amendment  as  presented  by 
myself  yesterday  in  connection  with  this  section.  There  are  two  points  of  divergence 
from  the  original  resolution.  In  reference  to  the  first  my  amendment  includes  the 
word  '  large '  to  which  exception  has  been  taken.  I  believe  that  in  packing  the  fancy 
grade  the  large  well  coloured  fruit  is  generally  selected  without  reference  to  the 
Act.  In  reference  to  the  saving  clause  of  5  per  cent  allowance  for  defects  or  de- 
formities that  may  have  escaped  inadvertently  the  eye  of  the  packer,  the  sug- 
gestion made  by  yourself  that  this  clause  might  be  embodied  in  the  instructions  of 
the  inspectors  or  the  purpose  accomplished  by  some  other  method  under  the  Act  will  in 
all  probability  provide  for  any  contingency  of  that  kind  that  may  arise.  We  all  have 
the  same  object  in  view.  The  ideal  for  which  we  are  all  striving  is  to  place  perfect  fruit 
upon  the  market,  but  conditions  prevail  in  some  sections  of  Canada  that  are  not  found 
in  other  sections.  All  the  Ontario  delegates  desire  to  do  in  this  matter  is  to  protect 
themselves  from  carping,  hypercritical  inspection  on  the  part  of  buyers  in  case  a 
difference  of  opinion  should  arise  as  to  what  was  a  '  fancy '  package  of  fruit.  A  saving 
clause  that  will  allow  the  very  slightest  elasticity  in  that  respect  will  meet  the  views  of 
the  representatives  from  Ontario.  In  reference  to  the  final  clause,  that  this  grade  of 
fruit  shall  be  exclusively  packed  in  boxes,  we  believe  that  in  all  probability  the  trade  in 
this  '  fancy '  grade  will  naturally  gravitate  to  the  box  package.  For  this  reason  it  will 
not  be  essential  to  have  it  embodied  in  this  subsection.  On  these  grounds  we  are  pre- 
pared to  withdraw  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Burrell. — On  benalf  of  the  British  Columbia  fruit  growers  I  may  say  that  we 
highly  appreciate  the  generous  stand  our  friends  from  Ontario  have  taken  and  we 
heartily  reciprocate  Mr.  Bunting's  sentiments.  We  simply  want  the  greatest  possible 
harmony  in  this  conference  because  we  believe  that  it  is  only  by  that  means  that  we 
can  achieve  good  results.  If  we  can  in  turn  waive  any  points  which  stand  in  the  way 
of  harmony  we  will  undoubtedly  do  so. 

Mr.  Woolverton. — Will  that  original  resolution  prevent  us  putting  very  large 
sized  apples  in  under  the  heading  of  "  fancy '  ? 

Mr.  Burrell. — No. 
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Mr.  Fisher. — It  says   '  well  grown  specimens.' 

Mr.  Burrell. — We  pesume  that  nobody  will  object  to  getting  a  slightly  larger  size. 

Mr.  E.  D.  Smith,  M.P. — Mr.  Burrell  suggested  that  the  wording  be  changed  to 
'normal  size.'  With  that  modification  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  support  the  original 
resolution.  This  provision  that  they  should  not  be  less  than  the  normal  size  was  not 
in  the  original  resolution. 

Mr.  Burrell. — No,  we  suggested  that  afterwards. 

Mr.  Fisher. — '  At  least  of  normal  size.'    It  will  read  in  this  way  : — 

'  No  person  shall  sell,  or  offer,  expose  or  have  in  his  possession  for  sale,  any 
fruit  packed  in  a  closed  package,  upon  which  package  is  marked  any  designation 
which  represents  such  fruit  as  of  '  fancy '  quality,  unless  such  fruit  consist  of  well 
grown  specimens  of  one  variety,  sound  and  of  at  least  normal  and  uniform  size  and 
of  good  colour  for  the  variety,  of  normal  shape,  and  properly  packed.' 

Mr.  E.  D.  Smith,  M.P. — I  beg  to  suggest  that  it  be  changed  to  read  '  of  at  least 
uniform  and  normal  size.' 

Mr.  Fisher. — I  think  that  is  better.  I  will  ask  you  to  leave  it  to  me  to  insert  it  in 
the  Act  in  the  proper  place. 

Some  Delegates. — Certainly. 

Mr.  Fisher. — Then,  the  clause  will  read  in  this  way  : — 

'  No  person  shall  sell,  or  offer,  expose  or  have  in  his  possession  for  sale,  any 
fruit  packed  in  a  closed  package,  upon  which  package  is  marked  any  designation 
which  represents  such  fruit  as  of  '  fancy '  quality,  unless  such  fruit  consist  of  well 
grown  specimens  of  one  variety,  sound,  of  uniform  and  of  at  least  normal  size  and 
of  good  colour  for  the  variety,  of  normal  shape,  and  properly  packed.' 
Motion  as  amended  agreed  to. 

NO.  1  GRADE. 

Mr.  Fisher. — Is  there  any  amendement  proposed  to  the  present  designation  of 
No.  1  fruit.    The  present  designation  is  as  follows  : — 

'  No  person  shall  sell,  or  offer,  expose  or  have  in  his  possession  for  sale,  any 
fruit  packed  in  a  closed  package,  upon  which  package  is  marked  any  designation 
which  represents  such  fruit  as  of  No.  1  or  XXX,  finest  best  or  extra  good  quality, 
unless  such  fruit  consist  of  well  grown  specimens  of  one  variety,  sound,  of  nearly 
uniform  size,  of  good  colour  for  the  variety,  of  normal  shape,  and  not  less  than 
90  per  cent  free  from  scab,  worm  holes,  bruises  and  other  defects,  and  properly 
packed.' 

Mr.  Burrell. — There  is  a  proposed  amendment  to  section  6. 
Mr.  Fisher. — Is  not  that  just  the  same? 
Father  Burke. — There  is  a  change. 

Mr.  Fisher. — The  proposed  amendment  is  this,  leaving  out  the  preliminary  words : 
'  unless  such  fruit  consist  of  well  grown  specimens  of  one  variety,  sound,  of  not  less 
than  medium  size  and  of  good  colour  for  the  variety,  of  normal  shape,  and  not  less  than 
90  per  cent  free  from  scab,  worm  holes,  bruises  and  other  defects,  and  properly  packed." 

The  change  seems  to  be  in  regard  to  the  size  only.  The  words  '  or  not  less  than 
medium  size,'  are  inserted. 

Mr.  Sherrington,— We  had  better  leave  that  clause  as  it  is.  I  do  not  think  we 
should  interfere  with  our  present  No.  1.  It  has  caused  a  great  deal  of  confusion  and 
difficulty  with  various  packers  in  past  years,  and  if  we  commence  to  tamper  with  it 
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again  it  will  take  another  three  or  four  years  before  the  packers  are  able  to  understand 
it.    They  are  doing  very  good  work  and  No.  1  should  be  left  as  it  is. 

Mr.  Burrell. — I  would  suggest  that  the  amendment  be  left  as  it  is,  because  the 
section  would  have  to  be  amended  on  account  of  the  XXX.  I  think  it  is  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  Ontario  men  that  it  should  be  made  to  read  '  of  not  less  than  medium 
size.' 

Mr.  Fisher. — The  only  difference  would  be  this,  that  under  the  present  clause  a 
box  or  barrel  of  very  small  apples,  provided  they  fulfil  the  other  conditions,  might  be 
marked  as  No.  1.  Under  the  new  clause  a  box  of  apples  of  less  than  medium  size  could 
not  be  marked  as  Xo.  1.  That  is  the  whole  difference.  Then,  the  question  is  on  the 
amended  clause  as  contained  in  the  resolution  of  the  Resolutions  Committee,  which 
provides  for  the  size  being  not  less  than  medium. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

DESIGNATION  OF  GRADE  BY  NUMERALS. 

Mr.  Fisher. — Last  night  we  passed  a  resolution  eliminating  the  marks  XXX.,  XX. 
and  X.  If  anybody  wishes  it  brought  up  again,  it  is  open  for  discussion.  It  was  de- 
cided yesterday  that  the  marks  should  be  Xo.  1,  No.  2  and  No.  3,  instead  of  XXX., 
XX.  and  X. 

OTHER   GRADE   MARKS   ON   BARRELS. 

Mr.  Lick. — Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  some  of  us  who  feel  quite  strongly  in  regard 
to  this  section,  but  it  is  a  matter  of  very  little  importance  compared  with  another  diffi- 
cutly  that  I  see  in  the  proposed  change.  A  change  is  made  in  the  designation  of  the 
grade  from  what  it  was  to  one  of  the  following  four  classes:  Fancy,  Xo.  1,  No.  2.  and 
No.  3.  Other  marks  are  allowable  on  the  barrel  under  the  wording  of  the  original 
clause  which  has  been  struck  out.  That  clause  said :  "  But  the  said  mark  may  be  ac- 
companied by  any  other  designation  of  grade,  provided  that  designation  is  not  incon- 
sistent with,  or  marked  more  conspicuously  than,  the  one  of  the  said  six  marks  which 
is  used  on  the  said  package."  I  am  a  little,  afraid  that  there  will  be  the  same  difficulty 
as  there  was  originally  under  that  clause.  Are  there  to  be  any  other  words  allowed 
except  '  fancy '  '  Xo.  1,'  '  No.  2,'  and  '  Xo.  3.' 

Mr.  Burrell. — In  the  Committee  of  Resolutions  we  thoroughly  discussed  this  point. 
We  appreciated  all  the  difficulties  raised  by  Mr.  Lick,  but  we  all  felt  that  it  was  ab- 
solutely essential,  if  we  were  going  to  establish  a  Canadian  brand  of  fruit  which  would 
be  satisfactory  to  everybody  and  which  would  carry  something  like  permanence  with  it, 
that  we  should  simplify  the  designation  in  every  possibly  way.  If  we  qualify  it  by  a 
lot  of  conditions  we  shall  be  getting  dangerously  near  the  line  of  interfering  with  other 
grades.  We  felt  that  the  simple  designation  of  '  fancy '  would  be  known  just  as  No.  1 
or  No.  2  would  be.    We  aimed  at  simplicity  and  excellence. 

Mr.  Fisher. — The  matter  brought  up  by  Mr.  Lick  is  quite  an  important  one,  and 
I  would  like  to  have  an  expression  of  the  opinion  of  the  conference.  Representations 
were  made  by  a  number  of  fruit  packers  when  the  original  Act  was  being  cosidered 
that  they  had  private  brands.  They  were  very  glad  to  put  the  word  '  Canada,'  on  their 
brands  to  show  that  the  fruit  was  Canadian  but  at  the  same  time  they  wished  as  well 
to  have  the  privilege  of  putting  on  the  packages  their  private  brands  and  as  long  as 
these  brands  are  not  inconsistent  with  the  standard  of  quality  or  the  grading  of  the 
fruit  it  was  thought  advisable  to  permit  this.  For  this  purpose  the  following 
clause  was  inserted :  "  But  the  said  mark  may  be  accompanied  by  any  other  designa- 
tion of  grade,  provided  that  designation  is  not  inconsistent  with,  or  marked  more  con- 
spicuously than,  the  one  of  the  said  marks  which  is  used  on  the  said  package.'    Do  I 
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understand  the  conference  to  mean  by  this  amendment  that  these  words  should  be  left 
out  in  both  the  '  fancy'  and  No.  1  grades? 

3  iveral  Delegates. — Yes. 

PRIVATE  BRANDS. 

Mr.  Gifeord. — There  are  a  good  many  individuals  who  have  private  brands  under 
which  their  fruit  is  sold  in  the  old  country,  these  brands  mean  very  much  to  them  on 
the  arrival  of  the  fruit  there  and  it  is  a  question  whether  we  should  interfere  with  their 
trade  by  making  a  change  in  that  proviso. 

Mr.  Graham. — There  is  just  one  feature  of  this  discussion  to  which  I  would  call 
the  attention  of  the  conference,  and  it  is  that  these  people  who  are  mostly  interested 
in  this  phase  of  the  question  are  not  represented.  There  is  no  method  by  which  they 
can  be  represented  officially  at  this  conference.  As  you  know,  a  large  proportion  of  the 
apples  are  exported  by  men  who  have  been  a  number  of  years  in  the  business  but  who 
are  not  officially  connected  with  the  Fruit  Growers'  Association.  Having  no  status  in 
this  meeting  they  are  not  officially  represented.  They  are  the  men  who  are  vitally 
interested  in  this  particular  question — men  who  have  been  exporting  for  twenty  years 
or  more  under  special  brands.  I  can  see  that  some  of  these  gentlemen  would  seriously 
object  to  having  this  clause  withdrawn  from  the  Act.  Personally,  it  does  not  make  any 
difference  to  me,  but  I  know  that  some  of  these  gentlemen  would  seriously  object  to  the 
vclause  being  struck  out. 

Mr.  Lick. — The  suggestion  which  has  been  made  by  Mr.  Graham  is  not  the  most 
■serious  one.  He  says  that  it  will  interfere  with  individual  brands.  But,  there  is  another 
difficulty.  I  understand  the  meaning  of  the  amendment  which  we  are  going  to  be 
asked  to  adopt,  it  will  not  prohibit  other  designations  of  grade  from  being  used,  many 
of  them  perhaps  inconsistent  with  the  legal  marks.  This  is  the  most  serious  defect. 
Whether  one  or  half  a  dozen  individuals  have  established  brands  is  a  small  matter  com- 
pared with  this. 

Mr.  Fisher. — I  think  the  point  brought  out  by  Mr.  Lick  is  a  very  important  one. 
The  Act  as  it  stands  to-day  prevents  any  brand  being  put  upon  a  package  which  is 
inconsistent  with  the  official  grade  marks.  If  these  words  are  left  out  I  do  not  think 
the  law  would  forbid  a  man  putting  on  the  second  grade  of  fruit  the  word  '  extra/  or 
'  choice '  or  something  of  that  kind,  and  that  would  certainly  defeat  the  purpose  of  the 
grade. 

Mr.  Lick. — If  only  those  marks  that  we  specify  are  allowed  this  difficulty  is  met. 

Mr.  Fisher. — That  would  be  going  too  far. 

TRADE    MARKS. 

Mr.  Scbiver. — Is  it  the  intention  of  this  amendment  to  do  away  with  all  trade 
marks  such  as  '  Maple  Leaf,'  or  '  Beaver '  ? 

Mr.  Bubbell.— It  reads  that  'section  "c"  be  struck  out  and  the  following  be 
substituted.'  Therefore,  anything  that  was  in  section  '  c '  of  the  original  Act  is 
absolutely  struck  out.  The  idea  of  the  Committee  on  Besolutions  was  not  so  much  to 
strike  out  brands  such  as  the  '  Maple  Leaf  '  or  anything  of  that  kind  which  indicates  to 
the  buyer  the  personality  of  the  grower  or  the  shipper,  as  to  strike  out  all  those  qualifi- 
cations such  as  'fancy,'  'choice,'  '  extra,'  and  so  on  which  would  never  make  any  distinc- 
tion between  grades  possible.  It  was  not  with  the  idea  of  striking  out  such  brands  as 
'  Maple  Leaf  or  anything  which  would  give  the  consumer  the  knowledge  that  this  is  a 
particular  private  brand,  but  we  did  wish  to  strike  out  anything  that  would  confuse 
the  different  brands.  I  am  sure  the  Committee  would  be  willing  to  have  it  altered  to 
cover  this  point. 
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Mr.  Shepherd. — As  I  understand  it,  the  amendement  is  to  cover  the  quality  of  the 
fruit  but  that  any  designation  which  should  designate  the  orchard  should  be  allowed  to 
go  on.  Most  of  the  large  exporters  and  growers  have  a  name  for  their  orchards  and 
that  name  is  generally  put  on  the  package.  The  object  of  the  amendement  is  to  ensure 
that  no  marks  should  be  put  on  which  would  conflict  with  the  grade  marks  '  Fancy,' 
No.  1,  or  Xo.  2. 

Mr.  Fisher. — The  amendment,  as  Mr.  Burrell  said,  simply  says  that  'section  "c" 
be  struck  out  and  the  following  be  substituted.'  When  you  come  to  read  what  follows 
it  leaves  out  all  the  latter  part  of  section  '  c '  which  is  the  part  we  have  under  discus- 
sion, and  I  think  that  if  that  part  were  left  out  the  packer  would  be  quite  free  to  put 
upon  Xo.  2  or  Xo.  3,  some  such  word  as  '  choice,'  or  '  extra '  or  something  of  that  kind 
which  would  indicate  that  the  particular  package  of  that  kind  was  fruit  of  the  very 
best  quality  although  it  was  marked  Xo.  1  or  Xo.  2.  Therefore,  I  think  it  would  be 
necessary,  in  amending  sub-section  '  c'  to  leave  in  the  last  clause  of  it  which  Bays: 
'but  the  said  mark  may  be  accompanied  by  any  other  designation  of  grade,  provided 
that  designation  is  not  inconsistent  with,  or  marked  more  conspicuously  than  the -one 
of  the  said  six  marks  which  is  used  on  the  said  package,'  substituting  the  word  '  four ' 
for  the  word  '  six.' 

Mr.  Burrell. — May  I  be  allowed  to  add  a  word  to  your  suggestion  ?  We  do  not 
want  any  marks  that  will  designate  the  grade,  but  we  do  not  object  to  any  marks  that 
will  designate  the  private  brands  of  people  and  which  show  where  the  fruit  comes 
from.  Therefore  we  will  draw  the  line  between  trade  marks  and  grade  marks.  We 
leave  out  anything  that  has  anything  to  do  with  the  grade. 

Mr.  Shepherd. — You  might  add  the  word  '  trade  marks.' 

Mr.  Burrell. — Yes,  or  only  such  marks  as  may  be  referred  to  as  trade  marks. 

Mr.  Fisher. — Trade  marks  has  a  specified,  definite  meaning.  There  is  the  Trade 
Marks  Act  and  a  trade  mark  in  law  is  a  trade  mark  registered  under  the  Trade  Marks 
Act.    There  are  a  great  many  trade  marks  which  are  not  registered. 

Mr.  Graham. — I  think  that  probably  the  Trade  Marks  Act  would  cover  the  ground 
because  if  there  are  any  shippers  who  have  not  their  brands  registered  they  might 
have  them  registered  and  it  would  meet  the  case.  It  is  not  an  expensive  operation 
to  have  a   trade   mark   registered. 

Mr.  Fisher. — Xo.  There  is  one  thing  we  must  not  lose  sight  of.  I  am  informed 
that  a  great  many  of  these  private  brands  include  words  which  would  indicate  the 
quality  of  the  fruit,  such  as  'choice,'  '  extra,'  or  '  selected,'  and  the  clause  in  sub-sec- 
tion 'c'  was  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  use  of  such  words  on  fruit 
which  did  not  deserve  this  description,  that  these  words  should  not  be  put  upon  an 
article  which  would  not  thus  be  properly  defined.  If  we  leave  out  this  clause  and 
substitute  nothing  for  it  the  unwary  purshaser  may  be  induced  to  buy  an  inferior 
article  supposing  it  to  be  the  best. 

Mr.  Burrell. — 1  suggest  that  y>>\\  leave  this  over  so  thai  a  few  of  us  get  together 
and  try  to  frame  another  resolution  which  would  cover  this  point  while  the  conference 
takes  up  the  next  clause. 

Mr.  Sherrington. — I  suggest  that  we  complete  it  now  by  leaving  that  section  as 
it  is  except  that  we  change  it  from  XXX.  XX  and  X  to  No.  1,  and  Xo.  2.  and  Xo.  ?>. 
1  think  it  is  quite  satisfactory.     It  is  working  well  and  we  do  not  need  a  change. 

Mr.  Philp. — It  appears  to  me  that  the  idea  of  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
is  quite  correct,  that  if  these  words  should  be  -truck  out  of  the  Act  it  would  open  the 
door  to  abuse.  If  any  person  wishes  to  use  a  trade  mark  such  as  the  'Beaver'  or 
'  Maple  Leaf.'  it  would  be  no  hardship  to  ask  him  to  register  it. 
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Father  Burke.— If  there  is  any  ultimate  legislation  and  there  is  in  these  proposals 
anything  inconsistent  with  the  proper  interpretation  of  the  Act  in  framing  the  amend- 
ments and  putting  them  through  parliament,  you  can  eliminate  these  inconsistencies. 
We  are  agreed  as  to  the  grade.  Let  the  inconsistencies  be  sifted  out  when  the  amend- 
ment is  prepared  for  parliament  and  we  can  go  on  with  the  other  items  of  the  pro- 
gramme. 

Mr.  Fisher. — We  will  leave  this  over  for  the  moment. 

NO.   2   GRADE. 

The  next  point  deals  with  the  definition  of  No.  2  grade.  It  is  proposed  '  that  a  sub- 
section '  b  '  be  added  to  section  6,  as  follows : — 

1  No  person  shall  sell,  or  offer,  or  have  in  his  possession  for  sale,  any  fruit 
packed  in  a  closed  package  upon  which  package  is  marked  any  designation  which 
represents  such  fruit  as  No.  2  quality,  unless  such  fruit  consist  of  specimens  of 
medium  size  for  the  variety,  free  from  worm  holes  except  at  the  blossom  end,  and 
free  from  such  other  defects  as  cause  material  waste,  and  properly  packed.'     . 

Mr.  Brodie. — I  would  suggest  that  we  say  free  from  worm  holes  and  spot. 

Mr.  Fisher. — While,  in  the  definition  of  No.  1,  we  allow  up  to  10  per  cent  to  be 
scabby  and  have  worm  holes,  in  this  we  do  not  allow  anything. 

Mr.  E.  D.  Smith,  M.P. — While  in  No.  1  the  grade  is  perfect,  in  this  you  have  the 
words  '  free  from  such  other  defects  as  cause  material  waste.' 

Mr.  Graham. — It  seems  to  me  that  this  designation  of  No.  2  here  is  more  exacting 
than  No.  1.  It  does  not  permit  of  any  small  apples.  The  designation  of  the  size  is 
practically  the  same  as  that  of  No.  1.  It  has  been  our  practice  to  grade  our  No.  2  as 
apples  under  size  or  off  in  colour.  This  definition  would  destroy  that  system  of  grad- 
ing entirely  as  it  makes  no  provision  whatever  for  a  percentage  of  worm  holes  and 
bruises,  except  those  in  the  blossom  end.  It  does  seem  to  me  that  this  grade  is  prac- 
tically No.  1.  I  would  suggest  that  the  grade  be  differentiated  a  little  more  clearly, 
that  a  percentage  be  inserted  covering  scabs  and  worm  holes  and  that  the  No.  3  apples, 
being  a  fourth  grade,  be  dispensed  with  entirely  as  a  commercial  article  of  export.  I 
would  suggest  that  no  apples  be  packed  in  standard  sized  packages  below  No.  2  grade. 

no.  3  grade. 

Mr.  Brodds. — In  that  case  it  would  interfere  with  a  great  many  people  who  would 
like  to  sell  a  No.  3  variety  for  local  consumption  in  large  cities  to  a  class  of  customers 
who  could  not  afford  to  buy  No.  1  or  No.  2  grade.  You  are  prohibiting  these  people 
from  procuring  a  lot  of  those  apples  which  are  generally  sold  in  an  open  barrel.  These 
should  be  marked  No.  3,  or  culls. 

Mr.  Graham. — I  thought  of  that,  but  it  occurred  to  me  that  the  difficulty  might 
be  overcome  by  having  them  put  in  another  sized  package.  We  define  the  standard 
box  or  barrel.  If  a  man  wants  to  sell  No.  3  apples  on  the  local  market  they  might  be 
brought  in  open-headed  barrels  or  in  second-hand  sugar  barrels.  Nearly  all  the  people 
who  market  that  class  of  apples  get  such  a  package  from  the  local  grocer,  second-hand. 
I  would  not  like  to  interfere  with  the  sale  of  these  low  grade  apples  on  the  local  mar- 
ket, but  I  think  it  interferes  with  the  marketing  of  our  better  grades  in  the  foreign 
markets.  A  man  who  gets  a  barrel  of  very  poor  apples  does  not  want  another  barrel 
for  some  time  to  come,  and  if  we  can  get  a  man  to  buy  good  apples  he  will  be  a  much 
larger  consumer  than  if  he  purchased  poor  apples.  We  would  like  to  see  more  of  the 
better  grade  of  apples  used  and  this  can  only  be  accomplished  by  keeping  the  poor  ones 
out  of  the  foreign  market. 

Mr.  Brodie. — Put  in  the  words  '  for  export.' 
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Mr.  Shepherd. — If  we  have  four  grades  of  apples  there  should  be  added  to  the 
fourth  grade  the  words  '  not  for  export '  or  '  for  local  demand.'  But  certainly  we  should 
not  export  a  fourth  grade,  there  is  no  advantage  in  it. 

A  Delegate. — The  trade  will  regulate  that. 

Mr.  Shepherd. — I  do  not  think  so ;  the  trade  has  not  regulated  it  so  far.  I  know 
of  fourth  grade  apples  having  been  sent  to  England  this  year.  All  this  kind  of  stuff 
throws  discredit  upon  our  country.  No  doubt  the  fourth  grades  is  necessary  for  local 
consumption,  but  for  export  it  injures  the  name  of  Canada. 

Mr.  Eaton. — It  seems  to  me  that  this  convention  should  ignore  grade  No.  3  al- 
together. Our  ideals,  I  think,  in  fruit  packing  and  growing,  are  the  same,  and  I  feel 
that  the  sooner  we  can  get  clear  of  growing  No.  3  the  better.  Would  it  not  be  suffi- 
cient if  this  convention  ignored  altogether  the  designation  of  No.  3  grade  ?  That  would 
not  exclude  or  prevent  Nova  Scotia  people  or  Ontario  people  putting  on  the  market  a 
grade  which  they  might  call  culls,  or  designated  in  some  other  way,  in  barrels  for  local 
trade,  but  if  this  convention  does  not  recognize  the  grade  in  any  way  it  will  give  us 
a  better  standing  in  the  fruit  business.  It  will  be  in  harmony  with  our  ideals  and  at 
the  same  time  will  compel  those  people  who  send  such  apples  to  the  local  markets  to 
grade  them  lower  than  No.  2.  They  cannot  put  them  on  the  market  as  No.  1  or  No.  2. 
but  they  will  have  to  put  them  on  the  market  as  culls,  drops  or  inferior  fruit. 

NO.  2  GRADE  IN  THE  NORTHWEST. 

Mr.  Manson. — This  XX  grade  has  caused  us  considerable  difficulty  in  the  west. 
In  buying  No.  1  we  have  to  take  a  percentage  of  No.  2  from  the  Ontario  grower.  We 
would  like  to  have  No.  2  defined  more  clearly  .  In  the  past  we  have  been  getting  culls 
and  paying  No.  1  prices.  It  is  a  little  indefinite  in  my  opinion  when  it  says  '  unless  such 
fruit  consist  of  specimens  of  medium  size  for  the  variety,  free  from  worm  holes  except 
at  the  blossom  end,  and  free  from  such  other  defects  as  cause  material  waste.'  I  move 
that  it  should  read  as  follows : — 

'  Unless  such  fruit  consist  of  specimens  of  medium  size  for  the  variety  and  not 
less  than  80  per  cent  free  from  scab,  and  worm-holes,  and  the  balance,  20  per  cent, 
shall  be  such  as  shall  not  cause  material  waste,  and  properly  packed.' 

That  gives  sufficient  latitude  for  packers.  We  want  the  No.  2  grade  defined  as  we 
have  to  pay  a  No.  1  price  for  it  in  many  cases. 

SIZE  in  no.  2. 

Mr.  Parker. — I  think  Mr.  Manson  has  struck  the  nail  on  the  head.  I  have  a  very 
similar  resolution  in  my  hand  which  did  not  pass  the  Resolution  Committee.  No.  2 
should  come  very  nearly  up  to  No.  1  excepting  in  size.  It  may  be  little  smaller  in  size, 
a  little  off  in  colour,  sometimes  a  little  out  of  normal  shape,  but  it  should  have  nothing 
to  cause  any  appreciable  loss  or  waste. 

I  am  speaking  from  the  standpoint  of  the  grower;  not  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
dealer  or  buyer.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  grower  we  expect  when  we  sell  our  apples 
f  .o.b.  to  get  a  cut  of  25  per  cent  on  our  No.  2  stock.  In  the  Act  at  the  present  time  No.  2 
is  not  defined,  and  these  gentlemen  in  the  west  and  our  friends  down  in  the  eastern  pro- 
vinces have  been  against  us  in  this  matter.  We,  in  Nova  Scotia,  are  not  perhaps  more 
honest  than  they  are  in  Ontario  or  even  in  Manitoba  and  as  long  as  the  law  provides 
that  a  No.  2  barrel  shall  contain  anything  in  the  shape  of  apples  we  are  bound  to  give 
the  people  what  the  law  provides.  You  cannot  make  us  honest  by  Act  of  Parliament, 
but  we  can  make  a  standard  which  we  shall  endeavour  to  live  up  to.  We  do  not  expect 
to  reach  the  point  attained  by  our  British  Columbia  friends  in  the  fancy  grade  or  the 
No.  1  grade,  but  we  will  have  our  Nova  Scotia  grades  of  apples  for  many  years  to  come. 
I  do  not  know  whether  a  No.  3  grade  is  now  being  discussed. 

Mr.  Fisher. — No,  we  are  discussing  No.  2 
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DIFFICULTY  OF  DEFINING  NO.  2  GRADE. 

Mr.  E.  D.  Smith,  M.P. — The  distinction  between  the  first  two  grades  has  long  been 
a  vexed  question,  so  much  so  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Ontario  Fruit  Growers'  Associa- 
tion a  committee  of  experts  sat  about  half  a  day  in  an  attempt  to  solve  it,  and  then 
gave  up  the  job.  I  am  sure  that  the  experience  of  other  associations,  and  especially  of 
other  consumers,  judging  by  the  remarks  of  our  friends  from  the  west,  will  lead  us  to 
reconsider  the  matter  and  will  assist  us  in  the  effort  to  find  a  solution.  I  believe  that 
in  spite  of  the  difficulty  of  defining  an  accurate  grade — something  absolutely 
satisfactory. — it  is  really  absolutely  necessary  in  the  interest  of  the  consumers  that  we 
have  a  definition  of  No.  2  and  we  should  endeavour  to  define  it  as  best  we  can.  In  the 
original  amendment  there  are  just  two  things  to  which  I  particularly  object. 

SIZE. 

First  of  all  there  are  the  words  '  of  medium  size.'  That  is  the  definition  we  agreed 
upon  for  No.  1.  I  think  that  for  No.  2  the  apple  might  be  a  little  below  the  medium 
size  if  it  is  good  in  other  respects. 

DEFECTS  IN  NO.  2  GRADE. 

I  object  also  to  the  clause  '  free  from  worm  holes  except  at  the  blossom  end.'  This 
permits  too  many  wormy  apples.  I  agree  with  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Manson  that  there 
should  not  be  more  than  20  per  cent  of  apples  allowed  in  the  barrel  which  have  worm 
holes.  But,  I  cannot  agree  with  the  balance  of  the  suggestion  that  SO  per  cent  must 
be  free  from  scab.  We  have  to  frame  this  definition  of  No.  2  in  such  a  way  as  to  admit 
a  very  large  number  of  apples  in  the  barrels  that  have  some  fungus.  The  greatest 
tsouble  we  have  to  combat  in  Ontario  is  fungus,  and  if  you  say  that  in  the  No.  2  grade 
80  per  cent  of  the  apples  must  be  free  from  scab  you  will  not  have  any  No.  2  grade. 
We  must  not  limit  it  to  80  per  cent  in  respect  to  scab,  but  we  ought  to  limit  worm 
holes  to  20  per  cent.  It  would  be  unreasonable  that  a  man  should  be  allowed  to  put  up  a 
barrel  of  apples  and  mark  it  No.  2  grade  if  it  had  100  per  cent  worm  holes.  Just  how 
to  define  the  amount  of  scab  that  may  be  allowed  is  a  difficult  point  and  is  the 
problem  that  a  committee  appointed  by  the  Ontario  Fruit  Growers'  Association 
has  been  trying  to  solve.  The  definition  which  was  first  proposed  is  as  good  as  can 
be  got — 'free  from  such  other" defects  as  cause  material  waste.'  I  do  not  think  that,  a 
more  particular  definition  could  be  given  and  it  seems  to  me  that  although  it  is  not 
definite  and  positive  and  very  much  must  be  left  to  the  inspector's  discretion,  yet  it  is 
as  near  to  a  definition  as  we  can  get.  It  seems  to  me  that  a  definition  ought  to  be 
framed  by  the  Committee  that  would  permit  fungus  so  long  as  it  did  not  cause  material 
waste  but  would  not  permit  worm  holes  to  a  greater  extent  than  20  per  cent  as  suggest- 
ed by  Mr.  Manson,  and  that  would  permit  the  inclusion  of  apples  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
in  diameter  less  than  those  called  'for  by  No.  1. 

APPLE  SCAB. 

Mr.  Parker. — It  has  been  suggested  that  we  leave  out  these  qualifications  alto- 
gether. Scab  develops  in  sound  apples.  An  apple  at  the  time  it  is  picked  may  be  all 
right,  yet  in  a  few  weeks  time  it  may  deteriorate  very  materially.  I  had  an  inspector 
after  me  in  Prince  Edward  Island.  I  shipped  some  apples  over  there  and  they  said 
they  were  scabby.  These  apples  were  shipped  in  November  and  they  were  placed  in  a 
hot  cellar,  where  scab  developed. 

SPRAYING. 

Mr.  Cochrane. — I  am  sorry  to  hear  Mr.  Smith  put  down  the  standard  with  refer- 
ence to  fungus.  Mr.  Smith  is  not  aware  probably,  that  many  large  farmers  having 
small  orchards,  do  not  spray.      There  is  not  one  farmer  in  ten  in  Northumberland 
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county  who  would  use  a  spray  pump  if  you  would  give  it  to  him.  They  think  it  is 
all  nonsense.  They  think  that  it  is  some  late  fashion  that  the  people  have  got  into 
and  that  it  is  not  necessary.  If  you  keep  up  the  standard  against  fungus  going  into 
the  barrel  it  will  force  the  farmer  to  spray  his  orchard;  it  will  force  him  to  use  a 
spray  pump. 

We  should  have  the  farmers  in  Ontario  forced  to  -pray.  I  believe  the  original 
definition  will  force  him  to  do  so  more  effectually  than  anything  else  we  can  do. 

.Mr.  E.  D.  Smith.  M.l'. — 1  am  afraid  I  have  been  misapprehended  by  the  gentle- 
man who  has  just  sat  down.  It  is  n<>t  my  intention  to  admit  a  whole  lot  of  fungus  in  the 
barrel  to  carry  out  the  proposal  made  in  this  amendment,  but  only  such  as  will  not  cause 
material  waste.  We  all  know,  as  Mr.  Parker  has  said,  that  if  an  apple  is  put  int<<  a 
barrel  that  has  a  black  spot  ont  it,  it  will  develop  and  cause  material  waste,  but  there  is 
a  quality  of  fungus  that  may  be  permitted  that  will  not  seriously  develop  and  it  might 
be  permitted  in  the  No.  2  apple.  While  Mr.  Parker  says  that  we  want  to  keep  up  our 
ideal  and  while  I  quite  agree  with  him  in  that,  let  us  keep  our  ideal  in  respect  to  No.  1 
and  fancy.  But  let  us  keep  No.  2  a  commercial,  sensible  grade  that  will  allow  of  a 
large  quantity  of  apples  being  marketed.  We  must  face  facta  as  they  are.  We  cannot 
force  farmers  to  spray  if  they  do  not  want  to,  and  whether  they  spray  or  not  there  will 
always  be  a  large  percentage  of  apples  which  will  have  a  little  scab  on.  If  we  are  going 
to  throw  every  apple  out  that  has  just  a  little  fungus  on  it  and  that  will  not  cause 
material  waste  we  are  going  too  far  for  a  No.  2  grade. 

Mr.  Man  sun. — When  apples  come  to  Manitoba  there  is  nothing  small  about  the 
scab  or  fungus  and  as  we  are  paying  for  a  No.  1  apple  we  think  that  20  per  cent  is  the 
least  allowance  possible.  Prof.  Robertson  in  his  address  last  night  showed  us  what  spray- 
ing has  done  for  Ontario,  and  if  those  people  who  will  not  spray  cannot  get  the  price 
that  good  apples  would  fetch  they  would  soon  come  to  time.  I  would  like  to  hear  the 
opinion  of  some  of  the  inspectors  on  the  grading  of  these  apples.  We  want  something 
definite  to  be  put  in  the  description  of  the  grade  and  we  want  something  which  will 
enable  us  to  distingush  the  difference  as  we  have  to  pay  the  price. 

INSPECTION   WORK  AT    MONTREAL. 

Mr.  Brodie. — It  has  been  my  privilege  to  see  the  good  work  accomplished  by  the 
fruit  inspectors  in  Montreal,  they  not  only  look  after  the  fruit  but  they  look  after  the 
careful  handling  of  the  barrels  as  well.  I  saw  some  men  unloading  apples  from  Grand 
Trunk  drays.  They  were  in  too  much  of  a  hurry  and  were  doing  the  work  a  little 
quicker  than  they  should  do  it  and  damage  from  this  cause  is  prevented 'by  the  fruit 
inspectors.  These  inspectors  are  doing  good  work  in  insisting  upon  the  careful  hand- 
ling of  the  fruit.  Mr.  Smith  spoke  about  a  lower  grade  for  No.  2.  One  of  the  inspec- 
tors drew  my  attention  to  some  No.  2  apples  that  were  really  not  fit  to  be  put  on  the 
market.  We  would  give  them  to  the  hogs  at  home.  If  I  had  been  the  inspector  and 
these  apples  had  arrived  I  would  not  have  allowed  them  to  go  on  board. 

Father  Birke. — I  see  that  you  have  *'  explanations  for  the  guidance  of  inspectors ' 
and  that  you  interpret  the  expression  '  nearly  uniform.'  How  would  it  be  to  say 
'  nearly  medium '  and  then  it  might  be  interpreted  also  by  a  clause  at  the  end  ? 

APPLE   SCAB. 

Mr.  Hamilton  (Alberta).— I  would  like  to  say  a  word  in  regard  to  80  per  cent  free 
from  scab  being  placed  in  the  barrels.  If  I  were  buying  apples  I  do  not  think  I  would 
buy  any  from  Ontario,  or  any  other  part  of  the  Dominion,  if  there  were  Q0  per  cent  of 
scab  among  the  apples.  I  think  that  20  per  cent  is  quite  sufficient.  It  seems  that  what 
Mr.  Manson  has  said  is  perfectly  right,  that  when  the  scab  reaches  Alberta  or  Winni- 
peg it  is  very  large,  and  the  apples  are  in  pretty  bad  shape.  I  find  that  in  the  busi- 
ness I  am  in,  in  Alberta,  a  great  many  retail  dealers  .have  the  bad  habit  of  placing  On- 
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tario  apples  in  the  British  Columbia  boxes.  That  shows  that  they  are  ashamed  of  the 
apples.  I  think  that  if  I  were  a  shipper  of  Ontario  apples  to  Alberta  I  would  send  fruit 
that  my  customers  need  not  be  ashamed  of.  People  ask,  Why  don't  we  get  good  apples 
from  Ontario  ?  We  never  do  get  good  apples  from  Ontario.  It  is  simply  because  the 
grading  has  not  been  perfect.  If  the  grading  was  better  people  would  not  say  that. 
Another  thing  in  reference  to  the  worm  in  the  blossom  end ;  if  that  is  allowed  I  think 
every  apple  in  the  barrel  would  contain  a  worm.     I  think  that  ought  to  go  out. 

Mr.  Cochrane. — Mr.  Odell,  of  Lockport,  N.Y.,  has  the  most  beautiful  orchard  I 
ever  saw,  and  has  spent  a  lifetime  in  handling  fruit.  He  asserts  that  if  5  per  cent  of 
the  apples  included  in  a  barrel  were  affected  with  fungus  and  left  there  for  a  few  days 
there  would  be  50  per  cent  affected  with  fungus.  The  growers  in  Ontario  do  not 
appreciate  this,  but  you  gentlemen  in  Alberta  and  Manitoba  do.  The  apples  that 
were  shipped  to  South  Africa  and  reported  bad  this  year  prove  this  statement.  Al- 
though they  look  all  right  here  to  the  uneducated  eye,  after  they  are  put  into  the  barrel 
and  heated,  the  fungus  grows  at  a  wonderful  rate. 

Mr.  Lick. — One  of  the  most  difficult  problems  we  have  in  connection  with  the 
fruit  industry  is  to  define  the  No.  2  grade.  I  will  agree  with  everything  that  has  been 
said  as  to  the  necessity  of  keeping  as  much  of  that  stuff  at  home  as  it  is  possible  to 
do.  What  to  do  in  connection  with  the  matter  is  the  most  puzzling  problem  at  this 
time.  One  resolution  which  was  placed  before  the  Resolution  Committee  embodied 
pretty  largely  the  idea  of  the  Ontario  delegation. 

Mr.  Fisher. — Read  it. 

DEFINITION   OF   NO.    2 

Mr.  Lick. — '  Unless  such  apples  consist  of  specimens  not  less  than  2£  inches  in 
diameter,  free  from  worm-holes  except  at  the  blossom  end  and  free  from  such  other 
defects  as  cause  material  waste,  and  properly  packed.' 

Mr.  Fisher. — It  leaves  out  the  idea  of  the  percentage  altogether.  i 

Mr.  Lick. — Yes. 


SIZE. 

Mr.  Brodie. — 2£  inches  would  not  apply  to  a  lot  of  apples  that  are  useful  for 
domestic  purposes. 

Mr.  Shepherd. — If  we  accept  Father  Burke's  suggestion  and  say  '  nearly  medium ' 
the  rest  could  be  left  to  the  inspector.  If  they  have  that  '  nearly  medium '  as  a  basis 
to  work  upon,  then  they  can  use  their  judgment  as  to  whether  a  barrel  should  pass 
as  No.  2. 

Mr.  Lick.— But  the  difficulty  is  this :  When  a  contract  has  been  made  and  a  price 
has  been  fixed,  objections  may  be  raised  to  the  quality  of  the  fruit.  A  judge  or  jury 
will  have  to  attach  a  meaning  to  these  words,  and  you  can  see  how  difficulties  of  a  very 
serious  character  might  arise.  I  would  suggest  that  a  committee  of  two  or  three 
dealers  or  two  or  three  growers  get  together  and  agree  upon  some  basis  of  description 
of  No.  2  and  let  this  matter  remain  in  abeyance  for  two  years  or  longer  as  may  be 
decided. 

Mr.  Starr.— You  have  already  decided  that  an  apple  to  be  called  No.  1  shall  be 
not  less  than  of  medium  size  for  the  variety.  Now  you  want  a  No.  2  grade.  You 
want  to  start  with  a  designation  of  medium  size  for  the  variety,  but  to  run  a  little 
lower  down. 

A  Delegate.— Certainly. 
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Mr.  Starr. — Very  well.  Suppose  you  say  that  you  are  going  to  define  a  class  of 
a  medium  or  smaller  size,  but  still  a  useful  size  for  the  variety.  Would  that  cover 
the  ground?    You  do  not  want  to  reduce  the  quality,  but  you  want  to  reduce  the  size. 

Father  Burke. — The  proviso  in  regard  to  material  waste  covers  that. 

Mr.  Starr. — I  think  that  the  size  for  No,  2  grade  should  be  reduced  to  a  size  that 
will  be  useful. 

DEFINITION    OF    NO.    2. 

Mr.  Pettit. — I  would  suggest  that  such  fruit  '  consist  of  specimens  of  medium 
size  for  the  variety  not  less  than  SO  per  cent  free  from  worm  holes  and  free  from  such 
other  defects  as  cause  material  wste.' 

FRUIT  INSPECTORS  APPRECIATED. 

Mr.  Graham. — It  was  suggested  a  while  ago  that  we  hear  from  the  inspectors 
and  I  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  these  gentlemen  on  this  question.  I  think  the  gov- 
ernment should  be  complimented  on  the  excellent  staff  of  inspectors  they  have.  We 
have  come  directly  in  touch  with  these  gentlemen  and  we  have  found  that  they  are 
doing  excellent  service.  I  feel  that  the  growers  and  shippers  ought  perhaps  to  put 
something  on  record  appreciating  the  work  of  these  gentlemen.  They  are  men  above 
reproach  and  thoroughly  competent  to  do  their  work  and  we  feel  that  the  government 
should  be  complimented  on  having  such  excellent  men. 

Mr.  Cochrane. — I  was  forced  to  be  in  Montreal  a  great  deal  last  year  and  I  was 
on  the  dock  at  all  'mes  of  the  day  and  night  and  I  feel  that  it  would  not  be  right  to 
the  inspectors  who  were  there,  who  were  so  obliging,  if  I  did  not  second  what  Mr. 
Graham  says  and  put  on  record  a  compliment  to  these  gentlemen.  I  will  tell  you  of 
one  instance  just  to  show  what  these  gentlemen  will  do.  I  saw  Mr.  Wartman  working 
on  the  dock  one  afternoon.  He  went  with  me  to  the  office  and  he  looked  as  if  he  had 
been  threshing  peas.  He  was  tired  and  dusty.  Nevertheless  he  scarcely  took  time  to 
swallow  his  lunch,  but  went  right  back  to  the  dock  and  was  there  until  twelve  o'clock 
ar  night.  I  say  that  the  farmers  and  fruit  growers  will  never  know  what  they  owe  to 
these  gentlemen.  They  are  not  only  energetic  but  they  have  had  long  experience  in 
the  handling  of  fruit  that  has  cost  them  thousands  of  dollars  and  they  are  performing 
tbeir  duties  in  an  energetic,  efficient  and  careful  way. 

NECESSITY  FOR  A  DEFINITION  OF  NO.  2. 

Mr.  Wartman. — It  is  imperative  to  have  something  done  with  this  definition  of 
grade  No.  2.  While  going  to  my  work  one  morning  I  saw  a  barrel  of  apples  dropped 
from  a  waggon.  It  was  marked  Fameuse  XX.  The  apples  rolled  out.  When  the 
face  represents  fairly  well  the  contents  of  the  barrel  marked  XX  the  inspector  can 
make  no  complaint. '  At  the  first  look  I  said  :  '  They  are  XX,  they  could  not  be 
worse/  I  got  my  helper  to  cooper  the  barrel  quickly.  I  did  not  want  these  apple* 
to  be  exposed  to  the  gaze  of  the  outside  world  any  longer.  I  think  that  Mr. 
Brodie  saw  some  of  these  apples.  I  do  not  see  what  people  are  doing  in  putting  up 
such  stuff. 

SIZE. 

Mr.  Scriver. — I  would  suggest  in  regard  to  the  size  that  anything  not  small  for 
the  variety  should  be  allowed  in  No.  2.  I  have  seen  barrels  of  No.  2  containing  apples 
very  few  of  which  were  over  24  inches  in  diameter,  and  I  would  certainly  prefer  them 
to  a  great  many  barrels  of  No.  1  apples.    I  have  known  such  barrels  to  bring  more  in 
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the  English  market  than  Xo.  1.     I  think  it  would  be  foolish  to  throw  out  such  apples 
from  the  Xo.  2  grade. 

Air.  Piiilp. — I  think  it  is  very  necessary  that  we  should  have  a  Xo.  2  grade. 

APPLE   SCAB. 

I  want  to  say  a  word  in  reference  to  the  fungus  and  the  phrase  'material  waste/ 
that  we  are  discussing.  Apples  fresh  from  the  trees  may  be  put  up  with  perhaps 
nothing  on  them  that  will  show  material  waste  at  the  time,  but  take  those  apples,  es- 
pecially early  apples  in  he  summer  and  send  them  to  Winnipeg  and  you  will  find  that 
when  they  get  up  there  they  will  show  material  waste.  What  am  I  to  do  as  inspector  ? 
I  cannot  pass  apples  with  scab  developed  to  such  an  extent.  Montreal,  Toronto  and 
Ottawa  possibly  can  use  these  apples  without  any  difficulty  because  they  reach  the 
market  quickly.  There  is  no  material  waste  because  they  are  used  immediately.  Xot 
so  when  you  send  them  to  Winnipeg  taking  ten  days  on  the  road.  They  will  then 
show  very  material  waste. 

Mr.  Brodie. — Some  gentleman  has  said  that  if  5  per  cent  were  spotted  the  fungus 
would  spread  through  the  whole  barrel.  Suppose  20  per  cent  were  spotted  and  80  per 
cent  were  clear,  I  am  positive  that  this  80  per  cent  would  not  be  affected  by  spot. 

Mr.  Robert  Hamilton.— How  would  it  do  to  say  that  Xo.  2  shall  be  slightly 
smaller  in  size  and  slightly  lower  in  grade  than  Xo.  1? 

Mr.  GlFFORD. — In  reference  to  this  particular  matter  of  Xo.  2  grade,  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  have  it  defined.  You  require  some  definite  line  to  go  upon.  We 
find  that  the  case  in  regard  to  Xo.  1.  I  am  frequently  asked:  What  is  Xo.  1?  I 
simply  say  that  a  barrel  of  Xo.  1  apples  is  a  barrel  of  perfect  fruit.  Then,  my  inter- 
rogator says:  'You  allow  10  per  cent  in  regard  to  Xo.  1/  Yes,  I  say,  but  you  are 
not  supposed  to  know  that  there  is  a  single  apple  in  the  barrel  which  is  not  a  perfect 
apple.  We  allow  you  a  sliding  scale  to  cover  accidents,  but  you  are  not  supposed  to 
know  that  there  are  accidents  because  if  you  do  know  it  you  are  packing  wrong.  It 
is  very  important  that  whatever  is  settled  on  in  regard  to  Xo.  2  should  be  settled  on  in 
the  same  lines.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  no  difficulty  except  in  regard  to  the 
fungus  ami  that  is  a  difficult  point  to  settle. 

Mr.  Fisher.— The  motion  of  Mr.  Pettit  is,  that  it  shall  be  made  to  read  as  fol- 
lows : — 

*  — unless  such  fruit  consist  of  specimens  of  medium  size  for  the  variety  and 
not  less  than  80  per  cent  free  from  worm-holes  and  free  from  such  other  defects  as 
cause  material  waste.' 

The  original  proposal  was  : — 

' — unless  such  fruit  consist  of  specimens  of  medium  size  for  the  variety, 
free  from  worm-holes  except  at  the  blossom  end,  and  free  from  such  other  defects 
as  cause  material  waste,  and  properly  packed.' 

The  question  of  size  is  dealt  with  in  these  words,  '  specimens  of  medium  size  for 
the  variety.' 

Mr.  Shepherd.—'  Medium  size  for  the  variety  '  is  the  definition  of  Xo.  1. 
Mr.  Fisher. — Xot  less  than  medium  size  for  the  variety. 

Mr.  Shepherd.— Then,  we  will  have  to  put  up  medium  size  for  Xo.  2.  The  word 
'  nearly  '  should  go  before  the  word  '  medium.' 

Mr.  Fisher.— Will  Mr.  Pettit  accept  the  amendment  ?  It  is  suggested  that  the 
word  '  nearly '  should  go  in  before  the  word  '  medium '  ?  Would  you  be  willing  to 
agree  to  that  ? 

Mr.  Pettit. — Yes. 
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Mr.  Fisher. — Then  the  proposal  is  as  follows  :  That  No.  2  iruit  shall  consist  of 
'  specimens  of  nearly  medium  size  for  the  variety,  not  less  than  SO  per  cent  free  from 
worm-holes  and  free  from  such  other  defects  as  cause  material  waste,  and  properly 
packed.' 

.Mr.  E.  D.  Smith,  M.P. — That  seems  to  be  quite  satisfactory  except  where  it  says 
'80  per  cent  free  from  worm-holes.'  I  think  thai  the  other  20  per  cent  should  contain  no 
worm-holes  in  the  sides  but  only  at  the  blossom  end.  That  would  allow  worm-holes  in 
the  sides. 

Mr.  Fisher. — It  does  not  define  where  the  worm-holes  should  be.  This  includes  all 
worm-holes  and  other  defects. 

Mr.  Blrrell. — If  there  is  going  to  be  very  much  more  discussion  might  I  suggest 
that  it  be  referred  back  to  the  Resolutions  Committee  and  we  will  put  it  in  such  shape 
as  will  be  satisfactory  to  the  convention  '. 

Mr.  Chapen. — If  we  allow  10  per  cent  of  worm-holes  in  the  No.  1  grade  and  20  per 
cent  in  the  No.  2  we  will  allow  30  per  cent  of  defective  apples  in  a  barrel. 

Mr.  Fisher. — No,  it  does  not  apply  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Chapix. — They  would  pack  them  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Fisher. — They  would  not  comply  with  the  law  then.  If  a  barrel  of  apples  is 
marked  No.  2  it  must  live  up  to  the  definition  of  No.  2  and  it  says  that  there  shall  be  at 
least  SO  per  cent  free  from  worm-holes. 

Mr.  Robert  Hamilton. — Will  that  prevent  growers  from  putting  in  large  sized 
apples  ? 

DEFINITION  OF  NO.  2  GRADE — AGREED  TO. 

Mr.  Fisher. — No.     The  question  now  is  on  the  following  resolution  : — 

;  No  person  shall  sell,  or  offer,  or  have  in  his  possession  for  sale,  any  fruit 
packed  in  a  closed  package  upon  which  package  is  marked  any  designation  which 
represents  such  fruit  as  of  No.  2  quality,  unless  such  fruit  consist  of  specimens -of 
nearly  medium  size  for  the  variety  and  not  less  than  SO  per  cent  free  from  worm- 
holes  and  such  other  defects  as  cause  material  waste,  and  properly  packed.' 

Motion  as  amended  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Fisher. — I  will  not  now  go  over  this  whole  resolution  as  we  have  carried  it 
•lause  by  clause.  There  is  no  definition  of  '  No.  3.'  That  is  left  to  be  all  that  is  left 
ont  of  fancy.  No.  1  and  No.  2— -I  take  that  to  be  the  intention  of  this  conference  ? 

Several  Delegates. — Hear,  hear. 

Mr.  Fisher. — Now,  we  have  finished  the  business  before  the  convention  this  mor- 
ning. His  Excellency  the  Governor  General  has  expressed  a  desire  to  join  in  our 
deliberations  this  afternoon.  He  also  expressed  a  desire,  as  he  saw  on  the  programme 
for  this  afternoon  that  experimental  station  work  should  be  taken  up,  to  listen  to  that 
discussion.  We  have  not  had  our  discussion  on  transportation  and  His  Excellency  said 
that  hfc  hoped  he  would  be  able  to  hear  that  also.  I  would  therefore  propose  that  this 
afternoon  we  should  take  up  at  2.30,  experimental  station  work,  and  that  later  on  we 
should  take  up  the  transportation  work.  Dr.  Mills,  formerly  president  of  the  Guelph 
Agricultural  College  and  at  the  present  time  a  member  of  the  Railway  Commission, 
will  be  present  to  listen  to  the  discussion  on  transportation,  as  well  as  His  Excellency. 

FRUIT  FOR  LOCAL   MARKET  NOT  MARKED   WITH   GRADE. 

Mr.  Brodie. — Before  we  close  this  discussion  in  regard  to  fruit  inspection  I  would 
like  to  say  that  there  are  thousands  of  barrels  of  apples  sold  in  Montreal  without  any 
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grade  marked  on  them  and  without  being  branded  in  any  way.     They  are  brought  in 
from  the  outside  and  sold  on  our  retail  market. 

Mr.  Fisher. — In  closed  packages  ? 

Mr.  Brodie. — In  closed  packages.  They  go  to  Quebec  also.  That  is  not  a  help  to 
those  who  conform  with  the  law,  and  it  is  not  good  for  those  who  buy  apples  in  our 
large  cities.  I  think  we  need  more  men  for  the  purpose  of  inspection.  Every  year  from 
15,000  to  20,000  barrels  of  apples  go  down  to  Quebec  on  the  boat,  and  I  am  pretty  sure 
that  two-thirds  of  these  apples  are  not  packed  conformably  with  the  law. 

LOCAL  ENFORCEMENT   OF   FRUIT   MARKS   ACT. 

Mr.  Fisher. — Mr.  Brodie  has  brought  up  the  question  of  apples  being  sold  in  closed 
packages,  without  any  marks.  That  is  distinctly  contrary  to  the  law.  Anybody  who 
does  that  is  liable  to  prosecution  as  he  is  committing  an  offence  against  the  Fruit 
Marks  Act.  I  should  gather  from  Mr.  Brodie's  remarks  that  he  wishes  to  have  the  in- 
spectors directed  to  watch  these  people  and  take  action  in  regard  to  the  matter.  I  want 
to  say  this,  and  it  is  well  that  the  explanation  should  be  given  at  this  point  as  at  any 
other.  The  Fruit  Marks  Act  does  not  contemplate  the  inspection  of  all  fruit  sold, 
even  in  closed  packages.  The  Fruit  Marks  Act  provides  for  the  way  in  which  closed 
packages  of  fruit  may  be  sold  and  it  gives  a  remedy  to  anybody  who  is  aggrieved.  In 
addition  to  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  appointed  certain  inspectors  whose 
services  are  available  as  far  as  possible,  but  only  as  far  as  possible,  for  the  enforcement 
of  this  Act.  The  citizens  of  Canada  have  an  easy  method  of  defending  themselves 
against  fraud  or  against  imposition  by  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  The  Act  was  directly 
intended  to  protect  our  foreign  trade  and  the  reputation  ofjCanadian  fruit  in  foreign 
markets.  Foreigners,  or  those  buying  our  fruits  on  the  foreign  markets  have  not  such 
facilities  to  protect  themselves  as  Canadian  citizens  have,  and  therefore  it  is^hat  .the 
chief  efforts  of  the  inspectors  of  the  department  have  always  been  directed  to  dealing 
with  the  export  trade.  If  it  is  possible,  without  interfering  with  the  supervision  of  the 
export  trade,  we  shall  be  only  too  glad  to  have  the  inspectors  do  what  they  can  in  regard 
to  local  markets,  but  at  the  same  time  it  has  never  been  the  first  object  or  work  of  the 
officers  of  the  Department.  I  think  it  is  well  that  this  explanation  should  be  given.  It 
has  already  been  given  on  the  floor  of  Parliament,  it  has  already  been  given  to  the 
press  and  to  the  people  at  large  at  the  various  fruit  'fruit  growers'  and  other  meetings. 
If  more  than  this  is  expected  or  asked  for,  the  inspectors  must  be  largely  increased  in 
number,  the  money  spent  must  be  largely  increased,  and  I  would  feel  it  necessary  that 
I  should  give  an  explanation  and  receive  authority  from  Parliament  which  grants  the 
money  for  the  purpose  of  the  enforcing  of  this  Act  the  representations  and  explana- 
tions that  have  been  given,  and  I  should  not  feel  justified  in  doing  more  than  what 
Parliament  authorized  me  to  do. 

The  conference  adjourned  to  resume  at  2.30  p.m. 


Afternoon  Session. 

The  conference  was  resumed  at  2.30  p.m.,  His  Excellency  the  Governor  General 
being  present. 

Mr.  Fisher. — Your  Excellency  and  Gentlemen, — We  will  take  up  the  discussion  of 
experimental  station  work  and  transportation  as  the  subjects  for  this  afternoon.  A 
resolution  has  been  placed  in  my  hands  by  the  Resolutions  Committee,  which  I  will 
read,  after  which  I  will  ask  representatives  to  sketch  the  work  done  in  each  province 
beginning  with  Mr.  Linus  Woolverton,  superintendent  of  stations  for  Ontario. 
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EXPERIMENTAL  STATION   WORK. 

RESOLUTION. 

"  Whereas  there  are  many  question  confronting  the  fruit  growers  of  to-day 
which  need  investigation  and  experimentation,  and 

'Whereas  the  fruit  growers,  as  a  rule,  have  not  the  timi  the  means  for 

such  investigations,  and 

•  Whereas  many  investigations  of  great  value  locally  are  of  little  or  no  benefit  to 
other  sections  of  the  Dominion  owing  to  the  differences  of  local  conditions,  and 

•  Whereas  this  is  nut  true  of  live  stock  and  dairy  investigation  in  which  results 
are,  to  a  great  extent  applicable,  not  only  to  the  section  where  they  are  carried  on, 
but  to  all  parts  of  the  Dominion, 

•  Therefore  be  it 

'  Resolved  by  the  delegates  to  the  Dominion  Fruit  Conference  assembled  at 
Ottawa,  that  we  respectively  petition  the  Honourable  the  Minister  of  Agriculture 
that  new  sub-stations  be  established  in  the  various  provinces  of  the  Dominion 
wherever  local  conditions  and  the  importance  of  the  fruit  interests  may  warrant  it, 
for  experiments  in  pruning,  spraying,  irrigating,  fertilizing,  studying  orchard 
pests,  testing  new  varieties  and  investigating  the  many  new  questions  which  are 
constantly  confronting  the  fruit  grower.' 

That  is  the  resolution  which  is  submitted  to  you  for  discussion,  and,  if  you  think 
best,  'for  approval.  In  the  meantime  to  open  the  discussion  I  will  call  upon  Mr.  Wool- 
verton  to  give  us  his  remarks  in  regard  to  work  in  the  experimental  line  in  the  province 
of  Ontario. 

Mr.  Linus  Woolverton,  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Control  of  the  Ontario  Fruit 
Stations,  Grimsby,  Ontario. — Your  Execllency,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  gentlemen,  I  have 
put  down  as  briefly  and  as  correctly  as  I  could  some  little  account  of  our  work  in  the 
province  of  Ontario,  which,  if  you  will  allow  me,  I  will  read. 

THE   ONTARIO   FRUIT   EXPERIMENT  STATIONS. 

ORGANIZATION. 

You  are  all,  doubtless,  aware  of  the  work  which  has  been  done  by  the  Provincial 
Fruit  Stations  in  Ontario.  Two  Dominion  officials,  prominent  in  working  out  problems 
in  the  interest  of  fruit  growers,  viz.:  Prof.  John  Craig  and  Alexander  McNeill,  aided 
in  preparation  of  a  scheme  for  the  province  of  Ontario,  to  be  carried  out  under  the 
control  of  a  board  of  directors  representing  both  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College 
and  the  Ontario  Fruit  Growers'  Association.  The  objects  were  to  find  out  the  varia- 
tions and  habits  of  growth  and  quality  of  fruit  due  to  soil  and  climatic  influences  ; 
and  to  secure  data  with  regard  to  the  relative  success  of  varieties  grown  in  different 
sections. 

Work  was  begun  in  1894  with  four  stations  which  were  afterwards  increase*! 
thirteen,  covering  as  nearly  as  seemed  convenient  all  parts  of  the  province.     E; 
experimenter  was  made  a  specialist  in  some  one  fruit,  one  in  apples,  one  in  pears,  &c., 
and  each  agreed  to  make  an  annual  report  to  the  board  of  control  for  publication.  : 
which  he  was  to  receive  from  $100  to  $200,  according  to  the  work  imposed  upon  him. 
Special  varieties  of  various  fruits  were  also  sent  to  all  stations.    The  gross  number  of 
varieties  thus  sent  out.  including  duplicates,  up  to  the  present  has  been  2,789  ;    the 
number  of  acres  occupied  in  the  work  48$,  and  the  total  average  expenditure  $3,000 
annum. 

REPORTS  AND   BULLETINS. 

We  have  now  published  eleven  annual  reports,  one  of  which,  that  for  1905,  I  am 
laying  before  you  and  the  twelfth  is  in  the  hands  of  the  King's  Printer. 
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Without  burdening  this  conference  with  details  I  want  to  state  that  our  work  ha3 
been  a  success  and  of  real  value  to  Ontario  farmers  and  fruit  growers.  Briefly,  the 
results  have  as  follows  : — 

1.  We  haw  proved  what  are  the  best  varieties  of  the  various  fruits  for  each  section 
of  the  province  to  grow,  both  for  commercial  and  for  domestic  purposes,  and  we  have 
just  issued  a  bulletin  for  general  distribution  giving  lists  of  these  varieties.  This  should 
be  of  the  greatest  value  to  our  farmers  and  fruit  growers,  who  are  constantly  asking 
what  to  plant,  and,  for  lack  of  such  information,  are  so  often  imposed  upon  by  travel- 
ling salesmen  who  want  to  sell  their  surplus,  whatever  it  may  include.  I  am  laying  on 
the  table  some  copies  of  this  bulletin. 

2.  We  have  made  out  black  lists  for  various  sections  showing  the  varieties  that 
are  too  tender  or  otherwise  not  desirable  to  plant.  Baldwin  apples,  Bartlett  pears  and 
sweet  cherries,  for  example,  are  often  sold  for  planting  in  cold  districts  of  our  province 
where  they  have  not  the  slightest  chance  of  success.  By  warning  planters  against 
such  mistakes  we  are  saving  them  hundreds  of  dollars  and  years  of  lost  time. 

3.  We  have  tested  a  large  number  of  new  varieties  which  are  being  offered  at 
extravagant  prices.  Some  of  these  we  have  proved  to  be  utterly  worthless  and  some  of 
them  to  be  of  great  value.  In  this  way  we  have  saved  the  individual  fruit  grower  much 
time  and  expense  otherwise  wasted  in  trying  novelties. 

4.  We  have  prepared  descriptions  of  the  fruits  which  we  consider  desirable  for 
cultivation  in  our  province,  with  photogravures  in  illustration,  made  to  the  estimated 
average  size  of  the  fruits  themselves.  These  descriptions  are  original  and  made  from 
specimens  grown  at  our  stations,  with  a  few  exceptions.  The  first  edition  of  this  work 
is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  King's  Printer  and  will  soon  be  available  to  those  interested. 

PLANS    FOR    FUTURE    WORK. 

I  have  now  given  a  brief  summary  of  the  work  of  the  Ontario  fruit  experiment 
stations,  which  I  feel  confident  is  enough  to  fully  justify  the  first  decade  of  our  exist- 
ence. Now  we  propose  to  step  'forward.  We  propose  the  purchase  of  a  central  experi- 
mental fruit  farm,  situate  in  the  most  sheltered  part  of  our  province.  Here  we  propose 
not  only  to  test  all  new  varieties  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  especially  those  originating 
in  our  province,  but  also  to  originate  new  and  valuable  ones.  We  should  like  to  emu- 
late the  work  of  Dr.  Saunders,  director  of  the  Central  Experimental  Farm,  Ottawa,  or 
Luther  Burbank  of  California,  in  the  pursuit  of  scientific  hybridization,  and,  with  a 
definite  object  in  view,  seek  to  bring  about  certain  definite  results.  For  this  work  we 
want  an  expert,  familiar  with  scientific  as  well  as  experimental  horticulture,  and  able 
also  to  make  our  present  fruit  stations  subserve  his  purposes. 

Now,  suppose  that  each  province  conduct  work  somewhat  on  similar  lines  with 
those  on  which  we  have  been  working,  as  I  understand  Quebec  is  doing,  and  Nova 
Scotia  also  by  her  illustration  fruit  farms,  the  question  I  have  to  propose  is : 

Would  it  be  possible  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  Dominion  in  some 
way  to  collate  the  results  obtained  by  these  provincial  organizations  for  the  good  of 
all  Canadian  growers  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific? 

Briefly,  I  will  suggest  some  work  which  I  think,  might  be  undertaken  by  some 
Dominion  official,  either  appointed  for  the  purpose,  or.  if  not  to  much  work,  in  the  per- 
son of  the  horticulturist  of  the  Central  Experimental  Farm,  Ottawa. 

1.  Nomenclature  of  Fruits. — This  should  be  uniform  at  least  for  the  whole  Dom- 
inion. As  it  now  is,  apples  essentialy  identical  have  different  names  in  different  pro- 
vinces. For  example,  our  Bellflower  is  known  in  Nova  Scotia  as  '  Bishop's  Pippin  '  and 
our  Boxbury  Busset  as  '  Nonpariel.'  Some  say  these  are  not  identical— a  question  for 
a  Dominion  official  to  decide. 

2.  Identification  of  Varietes. — Fruit  growers  throughout  the  whole  Dominion  are 
very  often  vexed  with  questions  under  this  head;  and  they  would  be  very  glad  of  a 
central  officer  whose  expert  knowledge  could  settle  their  disputes  and  to  whom  samples 
could  be  mailed  free  of  cost. 
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3.  Adaptation  of  Fruits. — Here  is  a  great  field  for  study  which  ought  to  be  extend- 
ed beyond  provincial  boundaries.  Nova  Scotia  boasts  of  her  famous  Gravenstein 
apples.  Will  not  this  excellent  variety  grow  to  equal  perfection  in  the  province  of 
Ontario,  or  in  the  province  of  British  Columbia?  Our  Macintosh  Red  is  the  finest 
dessert  apple  grown  in  Ontario,  not  even  excepting  the  delicious  Fameuse.  Will  it  not 
succeed  equally  well  in  parts  of  Nova  Scotia  and  Quebec?  Will  not  some  of  those 
hybrid  crabs  and  other  hardy  crosses  which  Dr.  Saunders  is  originating  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Northwest,  be  also  of  equal  value  in  New  Ontario? 

4.  The  origination  of  new  varieties  deserves  public  recognition. — Lacking  this  at 
present,  the  originator  of  a  new  fruit  rightly  enough  tries  to  find  some  nurseryman  who 
will  pay  him  something  for  the  right  to  propagate  it.  In  most  cases  he  receives  little 
or  no  reward  for  his  production,  which  may  have  been  the  result  of  years  of  patient 
experiment,  while  the  whole  Dominion  may  in  after  years  be  greatly  enriched  at  his 
expense.  What  inducement  has  a  man,  under  these  conditions,  to  spend  his  time  and 
money  in  attempting  to  originate  an  improved  variety  with  so  little  hope  of  reward 
in  case  of  success  ( 

5.  A  digest  of  all  the  information  gained  by  careful  experiment  at  the  various  pro- 
vincial fruit  stations  should  be  prepared  and  published  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  pro- 
vinces. For  more  detailed  information  on  any  topic  this  digest  could  refer  the  reader  to 
the  provincial  publication  in  which  it  could  be  found. 

I  am  fully  aware  that  these  suggestions  of  mine  are  too  crude  for  adoption.  I  shall 
be  glad,  however,  if  I  have  made  any  points  which  may  prove  the  basis  of  some  scheme 
for  focusing  in  one  central  office  all  the  horticultural  information  gained  by  experi- 
ment in  the  provinces,  and  for  federating  all  this  work  under  the  advice  of  a  Dominion 
officer  who  would  publish  a  summary  of  the  results  in  convenient  form  for  the  general 
good,  giving  due  credit  to  each  individual  or  province  for  his  or  its- part  in  experimental 
work. 

Mr.  Fisher. — Perhaps  it  would  be  better  for  us  to  proceed  with  the  other  remarks 
and  then  open  the  matter  for  discussion.  I  therefore  ask  Prof.  Sears  to  give  a  resume  of 
the  Nova  Scotia  work. 


NOVA  SCOTIA  MODEL  ORCHARDS. 

Professor  F.  C.  Sears,  Agricultural  College,  Truro, — Your  Excellency,  Mr.  Chair- 
man and  Gentlemen, — Our  work  in  Nova  Scotia  has  been  largely  on  different  lines 
from  those  undertaken  in  Ontario  and  which  have  just  been  reported  on  by  Mr.  Wool- 
verton.  We  have  not  attempted  experimentation  so  much  as  the  introduction  of  better 
methods  in  fruit  growing  in  the  outlying  parts  of  the  province.  We  are  seeking  to 
interest  people  in  growing  varieties  better  adapted  to  their  localities  and  to  undertake 
the  growing  of  fruit  in  sections,  where,  perhaps  under  natural  conditions,  they  would 
not  have  attempted  it.  We  have  undertaken  the  establishment  of  a  line  of  what  we 
call  '  model  orchards.'  Some  people  have  objected  to  the  name,  and  the  provinces  of 
Prince  Edward  Island  and  New  Brunswick  being  more  modest  have  chosen  to  call  theirs 
'  demonstration  orchards.'  But  we  thought  we  would  hold  to  the  idea  of  making  them 
models  which  the  neighbours  could  follow. 

ORGANIZATION. 

We  have  never  had  the  means  at  hand  that  Ontario  has,  and  consequently  we  have 
not  been  offering  people  any  remuneration  for  undertaking  this  work.  Perhaps  also 
the  Nova  Scotia  people  are  more  public-spirited  ;  at  least  we  have  had  no  difficulty  in 
getting  them  to  undertake  the  work  without  remuneration.  Our  method  has  been  this  : 
We  visit  a  locality  in  which  we  think  it  desirable  to  establish  an  orchard  of  this  kind 
and  explain  the  terms  upon  which  the  orchard  will  be  established.  We  ask  any  who 
have  a  two-acre  plot  which  they  think  would  be  suitable  for  this  work  to  give  us  their 
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names,  and  if  we  receive  any  applications — as  we  always  have — we  visit  the  plots,  look- 
ing very  carefully  at  the  men  themselves,  looking  at  the  plots  offered  and  looking  also 
at  the  locality  in  which  these  men  live,  because,  we  want  to  have  these  orchards  as  far 
as  possible  on  the  main  thoroughfare  where  as  many  people  as  possible  may  see  them. 
The  terms  upon  which  the  orchards  are  established  are  these  :  The  government  fur- 
nished the  stock  necessary  for  a  two-acre  orchard,  then  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
and  myself  visit  the  plot  which  is  to  be  planted  and  while  we  do  not  undertake  any  of 
the  manual  labour  we  direct  the  laying  out  and  setting  of  the  orchard  ;  after  the 
orchards  are  established  we  visit  each  one  once  a  year  to  give  instructions.  Sometimes 
we  visit  it  in  pruning  time  and  again  at  other  times  during  the  year,  but  we  plan  to 
reach  each  orchard  at  least  once  each  year.  We  also  send  out  in  the  autumn  a  blank 
for  the  report  of  the  owner  of  the  orchard.  At  the  time  the  orchard  is  set  out  the 
owner  signs  a  written  agreement  to  carry  on  the  work  under  our  direction  for  ten  years, 
the  owner  of  course  to  get  all  the  receipts  from  the  orchard.  We  stipulate  that  he  shall 
bear  all  the  expenses  of  caring  for  the  orchard  so  that  the  government  shall  only  have 
to  bear  the  expense  of  furnishing  the  stock  and  to  pay  our  expenses  in  visiting  the 
orchards.  In  selecting  varieties  for  the  planting  of  these  orchards  our  attempt  is  not 
so  much  at  experimentation,  testing  new  varieties,  as  showing  what  can  be  done  with 
varieties  already  tested,  and  therefore  we  send  out  very  largely  those  varieties 
which  from  local  observations  or  from  their  behaviour  in  other  similar  sections  we 
think  will  be  likely  to  be  successful  in  that  particular  locality.  To  a  limited  extent  we 
are  making  them  experimental  by  sending  out  other  of  the  newer  fruits  that  we  think 
might  prove  desirable  in  that  locality  to  test  them.  This  work  was  undertaken  in  the 
spring  of  1901.  We  planted  that  year  only  two  orchards.  Since  then  we  have  been 
extending  the  work  until  we  now  have  twenty-eight  orchards,  and  the  idea  is  ultimately 
to  have  three  orchards  in  each  county  or  something  over  fifty  in  all.  There  have  been 
none  set  out  in  the  Annapolis  valley,  but  we  have  at  Wolfville  a  small  sized  orchard 
upon  which  we  are  carrying  on  experimental  work.  But  a  plot  two  and  a  half  acres  in 
extent  is  quite  too  limited  for  the  experimental  work  we  ought  to  do.  We  have,  how- 
ever, tested  quite  a  number  of  varieties  there,  as  well  as  different  cover  crops,  and  we 
have  made  that  plot  an  experimental  one  as  far  as  it  has  gone.  The  trouble  is  it  has 
not  gone  far  enough.  Our  efforts  in  the  model  orchards  have  been  particularly  to  in- 
troduce better  methods  and  the  success  of  the  plots  has  been  very  satisfactory  in  that 
regard.  Many  of  them  have  been  very  successful  and  the  interest  stimulated  has  been 
marked.  New  orchards  have  been  set  and  old  ones  better  cared  for.  In  some  cases, 
through  unavoidable  circumstances  or  owing  to  the  conditions  surrounding  the  orchard 
there  have  teen  large  losses  of  trees,  but  even  these  losses  have  been  valuable  in  showing 
which  varieties  can  be  planted  to  advantage.  That,  briefly,  has  been  our  work  and  as  I 
have  said  the  work  is  to  be  continued  until  we  have  three  of  these  orchards  in  each 
county  in  the  province. 

Mr.  Woolvertox. — Do  you  publish  a  report? 

Mr.  Sears. — We  have  not  yet  published  any  extended  report.  We  have  not  data 
enough  to  warrant  us  in  publishing  anything  very  lengthy  in  that  line.  We  get  a 
report  from  each  orchard  each  year  which  we  place  on  file  and  later  on  we  will  be 
able  to  make  up  a  report  more  in  detail,  which  will  be  valuable.  But  as  it  is  only 
three  years  since  the  first  orchards  were  established  we  could  hardly  expect  to  have 
any  extended  data  as  yet  to  publish. 

Mr.  Fisher. — I  will  ask  Mr.  Peters  to  tell  us  what  they  are  doing  in  New  Bruns- 
wick. 
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NEW  BRUNSWICK  DEMONSTRATION  ORCHARDS. 

Mr.  T.  A.  Peters  (Department  of  Agriculture,  Fredericton). — Mr.  Chairman,  the 
work  that  has  been  carried  on  by  the  province  of  X<w  Brunswick  is  practically  the 
same  as  that  which  has  been  explained  by  Mr.  Sears.  We  have  only  been  at  it  two 
full  years. 

ORGANIZATION. 

The  arrangement  has  been  to  gal  in  each  locality  a  man  of  good  standing  in  the 
community  and  one  who  will  do  whal  he  agrees  to  do.  IF.  signs  an  agreement  that 
for  ten  years  he  will  cultivate  and  care  for  the  orchard  as  he  i-  directed  to  do  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture.  He  furnishes  the  land  and  we  supply  the  trees,  put 
them  on  the  ground  and  plant  them.  Then,  we  go  once  or  twice  a  year  to  every  one 
of  these  orchards  to  see  that  the  instructions  are  being  carried  out. 

SCOPE   OF    WORK. 

We  are  not  experimenting  in  varieties.  The  only  experiment  we  make  is  to  try 
and  get  varieties  which  will  do  well  in  the  different  section?.  We  are  setting  out  ten 
varieties  in  each  one  of  these  orchards.  We  have  dropped  one  or  two  of  the  varieties 
we  started  with.  One  is  the  Rhode  Island  Greening,  which  did  not  prove  hardy  in  a 
great  many  sections.  Another  was  the  Ben  Davis,  which  we  supposed  to  be  as  hardy 
as  a  spruce  tree,  and  would  grow  anywhere,  but  unfortunately  in  the  last  two  years 
the  Ben  Davis  has  suffered  more  than  any.  The  list  of  ten  varieties  which  we  are 
planting  is  as  follows : — 

VARIETIES    BEING    TESTED. 

Fameuse,  Mcintosh  Red,  Duchess,  Wealthy,  Milwaukee,  Baxter  or  La  Rue, 
Dudley  Winter  or  North  Star,  Canada  Baldwin,  Wolfe  River,  and  Alexander. 

The  Mcintosh  Red  does  well  nearly  all  over  New  Brunswick  ;  quite  hardy,  bears 
fairly  well,  and  has  a  higher  flavour  than  any  I  have  tasted  grown  in  any  other  pro- 
vince of  the  Dominion.  There  are  some  apples  like  the  Northern  Spy,  in  which  we 
cannot  get  nearly  so  high  a  flavour  as  those  grown  in  Ontario ;  but  I  believe  that  with 
an  apple  like  the  Duchess,  Mcintosh  Red  or  the  Fameuse,  we  can  beat  the  world. 

The  Milwaukee  is  practically  a  Winter  Duchess.  In  March  if  you  eat  or  cook 
one,  you  would  think  you  had  a  Duchess  apple.  It  is  practically  the  same  apple  in 
every  way,  in  flavour,  looks  and  texture,  only  it  is  a  winter  instead  of  a  summer  apple. 
We  have  had  good  success  so  far  with  the  Baxter,  Dudley  Winter,  Canada  Baldwin, 
Wolfe  River  and  Alexander.  The  last  two  winters  have  been  very  severe,  and  in  some 
of  the  northern  sections  we  have  lost  a  good  many  trees.  We  publish  every  year  a 
statement  of  the  number  of  trees  sent  to  each  of  the  p'ots  and  the  number  of  trees  of 
each  kind  that  die,  so  as  to  give  the  people  genera'ly  the  information  that  we  are  try- 
ing to  disseminate.  The  object  of  planting  these  orchards  is  more  to  show  the  people 
the  proper  methods  of  cultivation  and  care  than  anything  else.  It  has  1  ecome  a  habit 
in  a  great  many  sections  of  our  province  to  plant  trees  in  sod  ;  or,  it'  they  put  them  on 
cultivated  land,  it  is  allowed  to  sod  down  to  grass  in  a  year  or  two,  the  result  being 
that  the  young  trees  make  little  growth  and  a  gnat  many  gradually  die. 

We  try  to  demonstrate  that  with  good  cultivation  and  ear',  and  a  proper  selection 
of  varieties,  apples  can  be  grown  with  profit  in  nearly  all  sections  of  the  province. 

CULTIVATION    METHODS    ADOPTED. 

As  to  cultivation  and  care.  I  do  not  know  whether  we  adopt  the  best  methods  or 
not:  but  we  try  to  get  the  people  to  have  the  land  in  good  condition,  fit  for  a  root  crop 
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of  any  kind.     Then,  on  as  the  trees  are  set,  they  begin  to  cultivate  once  each 

week  a  strip  about  four  feet  wide  on  each  side  of  ih^  line  of  trees,  or  eight  feet  in 
all.  The  cultivation  i-  kept  up  till  alout  10th  of  July,  when  the  strip  is  seeded  down 
with  l  ri'i  >  11  clover.  We  use  this  variety  on  account  of  getting  more  growth,  and, 
consequently,  a  heavier  cover  erop.  We  generally  get  from  six  to  ten  inches  of  growth 
before  frost.  In  the  spring  th°  clover  is  pi  owe  1  down  and  the  cultivation  kept  up  as 
before.  After  the  second  year,  the  cultivated  strip  i-  widened  so  as  to  keep  it  beyond 
the  limit  of  the  roots  of  the  trees.  In  the  fall  of  the  year,  to  protect  the  trees  from 
mice,  the  trees  are  wrapped  in  either  wood  veneer  or  building  paper,  from  the  ground 
up  to  the  first  limb,  and  banked  about  six  inches  high  with  earth.  We  have  found  that 
that  protects  them  from  mice.  In  a  good  many  sections  of  our  country  when  the  snow 
is  deep  the  mice  are  very  destructive.  Trees  are  also  liable  to  suffer  from  sunscald  in 
the  spring  of  the  year.  The  covering  keeps  the  sap  back  for  a  few  days  until  the 
danger  of  sunscald  is  over. 

Mr.  Fisher. — I  would  like  to  ask  Rev.  Father  Burke  to  tell  us  what  they  are 
doing  in  Prince  Edward  Island. 

Father  Burke. — We  have  with  us  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  of  our  province, 
who  is  more  familiar  with  the  matter  than  I  am.  I  am  more  of  a  free  lance,  he  has 
the  technical  information. 

PRINCE   EDWARD   EXPERIMENTAL    WORK. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Readey  (Department  of  Agriculture,  Charlottetown,  P.E.I.) — Mr. 
Chairman :  We  have  been  doing  a  little  work  in  this  connection  in  Prince  Edward 
Island.  In  1902  we  set  out  an  orchard  of  7£  acres  at  the  provincial  farm  for  experi- 
mental purposes.  At  the  same  tim°  five  model  orchards  were  set  out  at  central  points 
throughout  the  province.  The  trees  were  supplied  by  the  government.  The  planting 
was  superintended  by  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
the  owners  of  the  orchards  were  required  to  carry  on  the  cultivation  as  directed  by  the 
department,  and  were  to  report  to  the  department  each  year.  The  work  was  extended 
two  years  ago  and  now  we  have  nine  orchards  under  our  supervision.  It  was  the  in- 
tention of  the  department  that  instruction  should  be  given  in  these  orchards,  but  I 
regret  to  say  that  an  instructor  was  not  provided,  and  that  the  orchards  are  not  in  good 
condition  and  have  not  fulfilled  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  set  out.  We  are 
taking  steps  to  do  some  work  in  the  orchards  during  the  coming  season,  and  intend 
to  see  that  this  work  is  put  upon  a  good  footing. 

This  spring  we  are  introducing  two  new  varieties  of  apples  from  Minnesota — the 
Evelyn  and  the  Perfect — which  we  think  will  suit  our  short  season. 

We  consider  this  work  an  important  one  and  a  work  that  is  of  great  value  to  the 
fruit  industry. 

Mr.  Fisher. — I  would  now  ask  Mr.  Chapais  to  tell  us  what  is  being  done  in  the 
province  of  Quebec. 

QUEBEC   EXPERIMENT    WORK. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Chapais  (Department  of  Agriculture,  Ottawa). — Mr.  Chairman,  I 
must  tell  you  that  I  would  feel  very  much  more  comfortable  if  I  could  speak  French 
before  you.  However,  I  will  try  to  tell  you  in  my  French-English  some  of  the  things 
that  we  are  doing  in  the  province  of  Quebec  in  connection  with  fruit  experimentation. 

It  is  only  for  about  ten  years  that  we  have  been  carrying  on  regular  and  official 
experimental  work  in  connection  with  fruit  growing  in  the  province  of  Quebec.  Be- 
fore that,  we  had  very  valuable  work  done  by  Mr.  Charles  Gihb,  of  Abbotsford,  Mr. 
August  Dupuis,  the  first  fruit  grower  who  has  opened  a  nursery  in  Eastern  Quebec 
in  the  early  sixties,  at  Village  des  Aulnaies,  the  R.  R.  Trappist  fathers  or  Silent  Monks 
of  Oka,  who  have  had  very  great  success  in  fruit  culture,  for  the  last  twenty  years, 
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and  the  Keverend  Abbe  Provencher,  of  Cap  Rouge,  near  Quebec,  a  naturalist  of  great 
distinction,  who  has  written,  in  French,  the  first  and  a  Very  good  manual  on  orchard 
culture.  The  experimental  work  of  those  pioneers  of  fruit  culture  covered  a  period  of 
about  fifty-five  years,  from  1860.    But  this  was  only  local  work. 

ORGANIZATION. 

Our  Provincial  Pomological  Society  did  a  wise  thing  in  presenting  in  1896, 
a  memorandum  to  our  Quebec  Department  of  Agriculture,  asking  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  number  of  fruit  experimental  stations.  The  department  acceled  to  the 
demand  and  now,  since  the  year  1897,  we  have  had  ten  fruit  experiment  stations. 
They  are  doing  splendid  work.  Twenty-five  years  ago,  we  thought  that  fruit  woul! 
not  grow  on  grafted  apple  trees  in  the  greatest  part,  and  especially  in  the  Eastern 
part  of  our  province.  All  we  had  in  the  Eastern  districts,  below  the  city  of  Quebec, 
was  the  plums  and  cherries  imported  from  France  by  the  first  settlers.  Since  the 
beginning  of  the  experimental  work  of  the  gentlemen  named  above,  and  tho  estab- 
lishment of  our  fruit  stations  we  have  been  growing  fruit  that  we  never  thought 
would  grow.  We  have  fruit  experiment  stations  in  the  counties  of  Beauce,  Charlevoix, 
Chicoutimi,  Compton,  Gaspe,  L'Islet,  Montmorency,  Quebec,  Rimouski,  Shefford, 
Temiscouata  and  Terrebonne.  In  my  own  section,  Kamouraska  district,  where,  twenty 
five  years  ago,  we  had  only  seedling  apple  trees,  four  or  five  varieties  of  plums  and 
one  of  cherries,  we  grow  now,  forty-two  varieties  of  apples,  twenty-seven  of  plums  and 
twelve  of  cherries.  We  grow  more  varieties  of  plums  than  they  do  in  the  Island  of 
Montreal  and  Eastern  Ontario.  Mr.  Dupuis,  the  director  of  the  fruit  experimental 
stations,  grows  many  more  varieties  than  that,  and  all,  in  his  nursery  as  well  as  in 
my  orchard,  are  giving  an  abundance  of  fruit  of  very  good  quality.  Our  greatest 
friend,  in  the  eastern  section  of  the  province  of  Quebec,  is  snow.  We  have  plenty  of 
it  during  the  whole  winter,  often  as  much  as  four  feet.  It  proves  a  good  thing  for 
our  trees  and  the  result  is  that  there  are  trees  growing  with  us  which  would  not  grow 
in  Eastern  Ontario.  The  experimental  work  of  our  fruit  stations  is  conducted  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  at  a  very  small  cost. 


REPORTS. 

The  report  of  these  stations  is  published  in  the  general  report  of  the  Quebec 
Department  of  Agriculture.  We  also  have  a  large  part  of  our  experimental  work 
published  in  the  reports  of  the  provincial  pomological  society,  which  is  doing  good 
work  for  our  province.  This  society  has  not  a  very  large  membership,  but  its  members 
are  hard-working  men.  They  are  carrying  on  experimental  work  in  every  part  of  the 
province  and  their  work  is  certainly  equal  to  the  experimental  work  of  the  fruit  ex- 
periment stations  of  the  other  provinces  of  the  Dominion  as  well  as  of  ours.  We  hope 
before  long  that  the  western  part  of  the  province  will  be  able  to  export  large  quantities 
of  fruit  and  that  the  eastern  part  will  grow  sufficient  for  the  consumption  of  the 
population.  If  I  had  had  a  little  more  time  to  prepare,  I  would  have  given  you 
statistics  to  illustrate  what  I  have  said,  but  what  I  have  said  is  enough  to  impress  upon 
you  that  we  are  doing  good  work  and  that  we  are  endeavouring  to  keep  up  with  the 
other  provinces  as  far  as  the  climate  will  allow  us  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Fisher. — We  have  heard  reports  from  all  of  the  provinces  which  are  doing 
this  kind  of  work.     The  subject  is  now  open  for  discussion. 

Mr.  Burrell. — In  moving  the  resolution  now  before  the  meeting,  I  will  present, 
at  the  request  of  the  Resolution  Committee,  the  following  upon  a  cognate  subject 
which  may  be  discussed  at  the  same  time: 
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HORTICULTURAL   YEAR   BOOK. 

'  Kesolved.  that  it  would  be  in  the  interests  of  the  fruit  growers  of  the  Dom- 
inion that  the  horticulturist  of  the  Central  Experimental  Farm,  or  other  com- 
petent officer,  should  be  authorized  to  collect  information  on  fruit  topics  from  the 
work  of  the  various  provinces,  whether  done  by  the  provincial  fruit  stations  or 
bherwise;  to  advise  with  provincial  organizations  regarding  such  subjects  as 
nomenclature  of  fruits;  identification  of  varieties;  origination  and  distribution 
of  new  varieties:  history  of  varieties,  and  to  publish  a  digest  every  year  giving 
number  and  title  of  the  provincial  reports  in  which  details  may  be  found.' 

These  two  resolutions  would  naturally  come  tobether  and  had  better  be  disc1'---  1 
together. 

Mr.  Eaton. — I  have  pleasure  in  seconding  the  resolution. 

Father  Burke. — We  are  unanimous  upon  this  matter  so  that  we  need  have  very 
little  discussion.  It  seems  to  have  been  brought  out  by  the  reports  from  the  different 
provinces  that  what  should  be  done  in  this  matter  to  get  all  the  money  we  can  out 
of  your  department,  sir. 

co-operative  experimental  work. 

Professor  H.  L.  Hutt  (Ontario  Agricultural  College,  Guelph). — Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  say  a  word  in  support  of  this  resolution.  I  am  in  favour  of  the  resolu- 
tion. Still,  there  is  another  feature  of  experimental  work  to  which  I  would  like  to 
draw  the  attention  of  the  representatives  here  present.  That  is  the  co-operative 
plan  of  experimental  work.  This,  I  look  upon  as  one  of  the  most  important  and 
valuable  kinds  of  experimental  work.  There  was  a  remark  dropped  last  night  by 
Sir  Frederick  Borden,  that  the  government  should  not  attempt  to  do  for  the  people 
what  they  can  do  for  themselves.  The  tendency  of  a  large  class  of  the  people  is  to 
look  to  the  government  for  help.  They  will  want  experimental  stations  in  every  part 
of  the  province,  and  no  doubt  such  stations  would  be  very  helpful,  but  it  will  be  im- 
practicable to  establish  stations  enough  to  cover  all  parts  of  the  Dominion.  At  Guelph 
we  have  felt  greatly  handicapped  in  helping  the  fruit  growers,  because  we  are  not  in 
a  fruit  section.  In  the  first  place,  we  are  nearly  1,200  feet  above  sea  level,  and  it  is 
difficult  for  its  to  grow  things  that  can  be  grown  even  here  at  Ottawa  farther  north 
than  we  are.  One  of  the  great  advantages  of  co-operative  work  is  that  it  can  be  car- 
ried on  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  I  do  not  know  of  a  more  valuable  kind  of  experi- 
mental work  than  organizing  the  fruit  growers  and  getting  them  to  work  out  their 
own  problems  on  their  own  farms.  I  think  we  have  a  good  example  of  this  in  the 
work  of  the  Ontario  Fruit  Experiment  Stations.  At  the  time  of  the  inception  of  that 
work  we  had  two  experimental  stations — the  Dominion  one  at  Ottawa  and  the  pro- 
vincial one  at  Guelph.  Still,  the  fruit  growers  at  that  time  felt  that  these  two  stations 
were  not  giving  them  anything  like  the  results  they  should  expect.  They  were  then 
looking  for  another  station  in  the  Niagara  district.  Even  if  they  had  got  that  station 
the  whole  of  this  province  would  not  have  been  served  in  the  way  it  has  been  served 
by  the  thirteen  fruit  experimental  stations  in  Ontario.  I  claim  that  these  fruit  experi- 
ment stations,  at  a  minimum  of  cost,  have  given  more  value  to  this  province  than  could 
have  been  obtained  in  any  other  way.  They  have  brought  into  the  public  service  some 
of  the  most  able  men  we  have  here  to-day,  men  who  were  never  heard  of  before  these 
fruit  experimental  stations  took  up  the  work.  It  has  developed  not  only  horticultural 
work,  but  horticulturists.  I  think  this  work  might  be  extended.  I  would  like  to  see 
it  taken  up  in  every  province  of  this  Dominion. 

METHOD     OF     CO-OPERATIVE     WORK. 

But  even  these  stations  cannot  reach  out  to  every  grower  in  the  different  provinces. 
At  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College  at  Guelph  we  have  an  organization  known  as  the 
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experimental  union.  Most  of  you  probably  know  of  tbe  work  of  that  union  in  testing 
grains.  Under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Zavitz  about  4,000  experimenters  are  carrying 
on  a  large  number  of  tests  in  connection  with  the  growing  of  groin,  root*  and  era--'-. 
We  have  not  said  so  much  about  the  co-operative  experimental  work  with  fruits,  be- 
cause we  would  soon  be  swamped  with  applications  for  plants  for  testing.  We  are 
endeavouring  to  reach  every  farm  in  the  province  and,  have  the  growers  grow  upon  their 
own  farms  those  varieties  which  are  recommended  as  among  the  best  by  the  Ontario 
fruit  experimental  Btations,  and  the  horticultural  departments  at  Guelph  and  Ottawa, 
so  that  each  grower,  himself,  will  be  an  experimenter.  At  the  present  time  we  have 
2.000  experimenters  who  are  carrying  on  this  co-operative  testing,  with  strawberries, 
raspberries,  currants,  gooseberries  and  blackberries,  and  this  year  we  have  added 
grapes  and  apples  to  the  list,  making  a  list  for  the  northern  part  of  Ontario  and 
another  for  the  southern  part  of  Ontario.  We  have  2,00')  experimenters  already  at 
this  work  and  we  have  applications  in  already  from  over  a  thousand  experimenters  to 
whom  plants  and  trees  will  be  distributed  this  spring.  Our  provincial  legislature  is 
realizing  the  value  of  this  work  to  the  country  at  large  and  is  giving  us  an  increased 
grant  for  it.  We  expect  to  extend  the  work  considerably  this  year.  We  send 
out  a  circular  offering  plants  for  trial  and  before  an  application  is  accepted  and  we 
insist  upon  the  applicant  agreeing  to  follow  the  directions  furnished,  take  proper  care 
of  the  plants  and  to  report  upon  them  each  year  as  required  at  the  end  of  the  season. 
We  send  out  careful  directions  how  to  plant  the  trees  and  how  to  care  for  them.  The 
results- reported  each  year  by  the  experimenters  are  summarized  and  presented  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  experimental  union  and  published  in  the  annual  report  of  the 
union.  I  believe  this  work  will  do  more  for  the  fruit  growers  of  this  province — pro- 
bably not  the  commercial  growers — than  anything  else.  This  work  is  being  taken  hold 
of  more  keenly  in  the  northern  section  of  the  province  where  fruit  growing  has  not 
received  much  attention.  Fruit  growers  must  not  forget  that  they  are  only  a  small 
proportion  of  the  farmers  of  this  province  and  that  if  we  can  encourage  fruit  grow- 
ing where  fruit  has  never  been  grown  before  we  will  be  reaching  out  and  doing  a 
better  work  than  could  probably  be  done  in  any  other  way.  I  would  commend  to  the 
delegates  from  the  different  provinces  this  co-operative  plan  of  experimental  work. 
The  sub-station  we  are  asking  for  in  ibis  resolution  might  be  made  the  centre  of  this 
work.  The  man  in  charge  of  it  could  organize  or  institute  this  co-operative  work  and 
in  that  way  we  could  have  it  extended  into  all  of  the  provinces. 

EXPERIMENTS    WITH    TOMATOES. 

Another  point:  At  Guelph  for  the  past  ten  years  we  have  been  carrying  on  experi- 
ments with  tomatoes — growing  fifty  varieties  of  tomatoes.  Our  experiments  show  that 
we  can  ripen  only  the  earliest  kinds  at  Guelph,  while  twenty  miles  away  on  the 
Burlington  Plains  they  can  grow  nearly  all  kinds  to  perfection.  We  cannot  grow 
them  on  account  of  our  altitude  ami  the  cold  soil  and  climate.  One  of  our  young  men 
last  year  went  around  all  of  the  canning  factories  and  made  note  of  what  varieties 
of  tomatoes  they  were  growing  for  canning  purposes.  We  got  a  list  of  the  wideawake 
prominent  tomato  growers  in  each  of  those  sections.  This  year  we  are  sending  twelve 
of  the  leading  varieties  of  tomatoes  into  ten  or  twelve  different  sections  of  the  ; 
vince  where  canning  factories  are  established.  We  have  asked  the  growers  to 
these  varieties  to  ascertain  which  are  best  from  the  growers'  standpoint  and  then  we 
are  getting  the  canning  factories  to  put  these  varieties  separately  through  the  fac- 
tories to  determine  what  are  the  best  varieties  for  canning  purposes.  So  that,  we  ex- 
pect at  the  end  of  the  season  to  have  the  views  of  the  growers  and  the  canners  as  to 
what  are  the  best  varieties  for  the  canning  industry.  Tomato  growing  and  canning  has 
got  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  lines  of  work  in  this  province.  This  co-operative 
plan  of  work  will  get  at  the  desired  result  better  than  we  ••an  gel  at  it  by  experiments 
at  any  one  station.  So,  I  commend  to  the  delegates  present  this  co-operative  line  of 
work,  and  I  would  suggest  that  it  should  be  extended  as  widely  as  possible  throughout 
the  country. 
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PUBLICATION   OF  LISTS  OF  VARIETIES. 

Mr.  Peart. — In  addition  to  the  co-operative  line  of  work  there  was  a  stated  divis- 
ion for  the  varieties  of  fruit.  Previous  to  the  publication  of  the  experimental  report 
in  1905  I  had  made  out  a  list  of  the  varieties  of  fruit  based  largely  upon  the  experi- 
mental reports  of  Ontario.  Since  this  report  has  come  out  I  would  desire  to  with- 
draw that,  list,  because,  although  substantially  the  same  as  recommended  by  the  Board 
of  Control  for  Ontario,  there  are  some  slight  variations.  I  wish  to  make  another  sug- 
gestion. Mr.  Woolverton  spoke  of  this  report,  and  I  hold  in  my  hands  a  list  of  the 
different  sorts  of  fruits  for  Ontario  which  has  been  recommended  and  approved  by 
the  Board  of  Control.  There  is  a  list  of  apples,  pears,  plums,  and  so  on,  with  some 
explanation  for  each  variety  of  fruit.  For  instance,  take  the  Astrachan  apple;  the 
Board  of  Control,  or  the  experimental  station,  states  that  it  is  adapted  to  all  sections 
except  the  north.  The  Gravenstein,  it  says,  is  adapted  to  all  sections  except  the  St. 
Lawrence  river  and  the  northern  portions  of  the  province.  What  I  wish  to  say  is 
that  the  varieties  of  fruits  approved  by  the  Board  of  Control  should  be  sent  to  the 
secretary  of  this  meeting  to  be  published  by  the  Dominion  in  the  report  of  this  meet- 
ing and  that  lists  of  the  selected,  preferred  varieties  of  fruits  for  the  several  pro- 
vinces of  this  Dominion  should  also  be  sent  to  the  secretary  of  this  meeting  for  pub- 
lication. I  believe  it  would  be  a  grand  thing  to  have  in  the  publication  of  the  report 
of  this  meeting  a  list  of  the  preferred  varieties  of  fruits  for  the  different  provinces 
ot  the  Dominion. 

FRUIT    GROWING    IN    ALBERTA. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Clendenan  (Alberta.) — Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  one  province  that  ap- 
pears to  me  to  have  been  passed,  to  use  a  western  expression,  like  a  white  chip  in  a 
gambling  house,  as  if  it  belonged  to  the  far  north  where  nothing  grew  that  is  of  any 
interest  in  the  fruit  business.  I  wish  to  inform  you  that  if  there  is  going  to  be  dealt 
out  any  gold  manure  to  the  fruit  growing  business  we  want  a  little  of  it  handed  out 
to  the  province  of  Alberta.  You  gentlemen  talk  of  the  fruit  industry  as  if  it  apper- 
tained to  the  little  provinces  down  by  the  sea,  or  to  Quebec,  or  to  Ontario,  but  I  can 
assure  you  that  you  are  not  going  to  have,  by  any  means,  a  monopoly  of  the  fruit 
growing  industry  of  Canada.  We  have  a  few  little  experimental  stations  that  grow 
without  government  support  up  there.  We  have  a  nursery  six  or  seven  miles  from 
Edmonton  in  the  Clover  Bar  district.  There  is  another  at  Red  Deer  and  there  is 
another  on  the  open  plain  at  Medicine  Hat.  They  are  all  doing  well.  The  stations 
in  the  south  probably  will  not  do  as  well  and  will  not  produce  as  quickly  in  the  north 
for  the  reason  that  there  is  not  enough  shelter  in  that  country.  But  there  are  trees 
from  Red  Deer  north  which  form  a  natural  protection  and  you  have  only  to  plant 
out  fruit  trees  there  and  you  will  get  results  in  five  or  six  years  the  same  as  you  do 
in  this  country.  We  have  apple  trees  bearing  good  fruit  in  Edmonton.  You  do  not 
need  to  be  a  prophet  or  a  son  of  a  prophet  to  predict  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  years 
5  ou  people  will  not  be  sending  your  Fancy,  or  your  No.  1  to  the  Northwest  Territories, 
much  less  your  worm-eaten  No.  2,  which  you  are  defending  to-day  and  for  which  you 
may  count  us  out  as  customers.  I  am  satisfied  we  will  be  producing  in  northern  Al- 
berta, or  in  central  and  northern  Alberta,  even  if  they  do  not  do  so  in  the  south,  which 
is  more  struck  by  winds  and  more  exposed,  fruit  in  sufficient  quantities  not  only  to  sup- 
ply Alberta,  but  Saskatchewan  and  Manitoba  until  they  supply  their  own  fruit.  I  notice 
that  the  Manitoba  men  were  somewhat  anxious  about  the  grade  of  No.  2  fruit.  I  lost 
all  interest  when  you  had  gone  through  the  first  two  grades  because  you  cannot  hand 
out  any  of  those  apples  with  worms  going  in  both  by  the  side  and  the  blossom  end 
without  giving  a  guarantee  with  each  worm  that  he  had  laid  off  work  when  you  put 
him  in  the  barrel.  There  is  every  reason  to  expect  that  we  will  produce  good  fruit 
in  Alberta.  Why  should  we  not?  People  believed  at  one  time  that  you  could  not  raise 
cattle  in  that  country  even  though  hundreds  of  thousands  of  buffalo  had  roamed  over 
it.    Was  it  not  to  be  expected  that  with  a  little  shelter  afforded  by  a  straw  stack  they 
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would  be  able  to  produce  some  of  the  best  beef  grown  and  placed  on  the  market?  At 
the  present  time  we  have  all  the  wild  fruits.  You  can  go  out  and  gather  strawberries, 
and  raspberries,  and  you  can  pick  wild  currants  about  as  good  as  the  tame  currants 
they  grow  in  Ontario.  Is  it  not  nonsense  to  think  that  these  fruits  will  go  on  growing 
of  their  own  accord  and  that  tame  fruits  are  not  going  to  grow?  We  have  proven  that 
they  will  grow  in  the  nurseries.  We  have  positively  proven  it  by  our  productions  in 
different  lines.  Grain  grows  just  the  same  as  in  this  country,  and  when  you  find 
grain  growing  the  same  as  in  this  country  and  when  you  find  it  growing  in  adequate 
quantities,  is  it  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  other  kinds  of  things  which  grow  along- 
side of  it  here  are  going  to  grow  in  the  same  soil  and  climate  in  that  country?  It  is 
not  reasonable  to  expect  a  difference.  Many  people  think  that  because  it  is  farther 
north  it  is  not  so  good.  This  thing  of  going  farther  north  makes  very  little  differ- 
ence with  either  the  fauna  or  flora  of  this  country.  You  can  go  north  to  the  Yukon 
where  I  have  seen  seventy  bushels  to  the  acre  of  beautiful  oats  grown  near  Dawson 
City.  You  can  grow  just  as  good  wheat,  barley  or  vegetables  there  as  you  can  grow 
farther  south.  You  will  have  to  go  500  miles  north  of  Edmonton  to  get  the  best  vege- 
tables that  grow  in  Alberta.  The  reason  is  that  light  is  largely  the  determining  factor 
in  the  matter  of  getting  nice  vegetables.  Where  there  is  continuous  daylight  you  do 
not  have  any  toughness  of  fibre;  you  get  beautiful  crisp  things  such  as  onions,  radishes 
and  vegetables  of  that  kind.  Nearly  the  same  factors  will  apertain  to  the  production 
of  fruit  and  we  will  get  nicer  fruit,  with  less  toughness  and  less  woody  fibre,  than  you 
are  producing  in  this  country. 

EXPERIMENTAL   WORK   FOR   BRITISH    COLUMBIA. 

Mr.  Burrell. — Mr.  Chairman,  before  this  resolution  is  put,  permit  me  to  note  that 
nothing  has  been  said  about  British  Columbia  in  connection  with  experimental  stations 
and  I  was  beginning  to  be  rather  nervous  when  Mr.  Clendennan  began  to  speak  as  to 
whether  Alberta  would  not  be  invading  British  Columbia  with  her  fruit  products.  While 
we  are  all  in  sympathy  with  the  remarks  thrown  out  by  Prof.  Hutt  and  Mr.  Peart  on 
provincial  work  and  co-operative  experiments,  we  thoroughly  understand  that  this  is 
the  beginning  of  what  we  believe  to  be  a  Dominion  movement  and  this  conference 
seems  to  have  put  its  seal  on  a  great  industry,  a  national  one  from  our  point  of  view, 
and  as  we  are  trying  to  make  of  it  a  national  industry  and  to  promote  its  best  in- 
terests it  is  eminently  proper  that  we  should  turn  to  the  national  or  federal  govern- 
ment and  I  do  not  doubt  that  we  might  probably  unite  our  interests  in  the  direction 
of  making  a  common  assault  on  the  Dominion  treasury.  I  am  sure  you  could  not 
satisfy  everybody  without  at  least  putting  an  experimental  station  in  every  con- 
stituency. In  so  far  as  British  Columbia  goes  we  have  not  attempted  to  carry  on  ex- 
perimental work,  that  is,  we  have  no  society  undertaking  that  work  and  at  the 
experimental  farm  at  Agassiz  we  meet  with  conditions  that  do  not  conform  to 
the  prevailing  conditions  in  the  interior  of  the  country.  One  of  our  most  serious 
problems  is  not  met  by  the  work  at  Agassiz,  because  while  there  they  have  a  surplus 
of  water,  we  have  a  great  paucity.  One  of  our  greatest  needs  is  an  extensive  system 
or  irrigation  experimentation  work.  We,  in  British  Columbia  want  to  see  it  carried 
on  by  the  federal  government  as  being  eminently  the  proper  government  to  carry  it 
on.  Otherwise,  I  think  that  we  are  all  at  one  on  this  point  and  I  do  not  think  any  one 
would  want  to  see  experimental  stations  carried  on  by  the  federal  government  unless 
they  deal  with  districts  whose  conditions  climatically  or  geographically  entitle  them 
to  special  consideration. 

EXPERIMENT   WORK    FOR   NORTHERN*   ONTARIO. 

Mr.  A.  A.  Wright,  M.P.,  (Renfrew.) — Mr.  Chairman,  perhaps  it  would  not  be 
amiss  to  hear  from  the  cold  north  in  Ontario.  It  is  a  truth  that  cannot  be  contra- 
dicted that  the  further  north  you  grow  anything,  the  better  the  quality,  whether  it 
be  fruit,  vegetables,  men,  or  women.       Beyond  doubt  we  in  the  cold  north  require 
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some  experimental  work  to  succeed  as  we  should.  I  wish  to  support  this  resolution 
because  I  know  the  difficulties  we  have  to  contend  with  in  order  to  get  the  kinds  of 
fruit  that  are  suited  to  our  different  localities.  Individuals  have  not  the  time,  money, 
inclination,  nor  perhaps  the  ability,  to  make  experiments.  We  therefore  look  to  some 
official  who  will  undertake  this  work  for  a  whole  locality  and  distribute  the  infor- 
mation where  it  will  do  the  most  good.  A  number  of  years  ago  when  I  was  connected 
with  the  Ontario  Fruit  Growers'  Association,  of  which  Dr.  Saunders  was  president, 
a  largv  distribution  of  fruits  was  made.  About  one  hundred  varieties  were  sent  to 
me.  Among  those  we  gol  some  excellent  varieties.  For  the  benefit  of  our  friends 
from  the  cold  north  I  would  toll  them  one  variety  which  I  think  is  better  than  any 
other  kind  we  have  had  in  the  early  varieties  for  table  use,  and  that  is  the  Switzer. 
The  Pointed  Pipka  is  another  excellent  variety,  but  it  gets  water  cored.  You  must 
understand  thai  this  is  a  comparatively  new  country  and  that  there  are  immigrants 
coming  here  from  Europe  and  various  parts  of  the  United  States  who  do  not  know 
anything  aboul  the  growing  of  fruit  here,  and  we  want  this  information  for  them  so 
that  they  will  be  able  to  grow  fruit  avoiding  our  early  mistakes.  Remember  that  the 
wheat,  the  best  grown  and  that  which  took  first  prize  and  brought  Canada  first  to  the 
notice  of  the  world  at  the  World's  Fair,  was  grown  at  Fort  Provindence,  900  miles 
north  of  the  boundary  line.  We  do  not  know  what  capabilities  we  have,  and  the  gov- 
ernment must  assist  us  to  bring  out  further  facts  in  connection  with  the  productions 
of  our  country. 

Resolutions  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Fisher. — I  have  great  pleasure  in  asking  His  Excellency  to  say  a  few  words 
and  give  us  the  honour  of  having  him  participate  in  our  work  as  well  as  listening  to 
the  addresses  which  have  been  made. 

His  Excellency  the  Governor  General. — Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen,  I  did 
not  come  here  to  make  a  speech.  One  of  the  constitutional  limitations  attached  to  my 
position  as  Governor  General,  as  Mr.  Fisher  knows  very  well,  is  that  I  have  no 
opinions  except  those  which  my  responsible  advisers  supply  me  with.  I  know  you 
will  be  satisfied  that  the  opinions  with  which  Mr.  Fisher,  the  Minister  of  Agriculture, 
supplies  me  on  all  agricultural  questions,  will  leave  nothing  to  be  desired  if  he  proves 
himself  vulnerable  to  the  bombardment  which  has  been  levelled  at  him  from  every 
quarter  of  the  room,  and  which  has  culminated  in  the  final  volley  in  the  shape  of  the 
resolution  you  have  just  passed  unanimously. 

VALUE    OF    HORTICULTURAL    MEETINGS. 

I  wish  to  congratulate  Mr.  Fisher  and  you  gentlemen,  upon  this  conference.  I 
cannot  conceive  any  better  means  for  promoting  scientific  horticulture  throughout 
the  whole  Dominion  than  a  conference  such  as  this  in  which  are  collected  together 
experts  from  every  part  of  the  Dominion,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  The  re- 
sults which  must  flow  from  the  meeting  together  of  gentlemen  who  though  they  live 
in  different  parts  of  the  Dominion  are  all  engaged  in  the  same  pursuit  of  knowledge 
which  they  can  turn  to  profitable  account,  must  be  of  great  value  in  more  ways  than 
one. 

HORTICULTURE    IN    NATION   BUILDING. 

I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  any  industry  which  is  so  well  adapted  as  horticul- 
ture to  create  a  people  who  shall  be  a  strength  and  a  credit  to  the  state.  One  dis- 
tinguished characteristic  of  the  industry  of  horticulture  is  that  it  prohibits  large 
holdings.  I  believe  I  am  fairly  correct  when  I  say  that  ten  acres  of  orchard  will 
more  than  absorb  the  energies  of  the  most  industrious  man,  and  therefore,  if  our 
object  is  to  create  a  population  which  shall  enjoy  all  the  great  advantages  of  living 
in  the  open  country,  coupled  with  the  equally  great  advantages  of  that  social  inter- 
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course  for  which  human  nature  craves,  we  cannot  do  anything  better  than  promote 
horticulture  by  every  means  in  our  power. 

EDUCATIONAL   FA<  [LITIES   AND  CO-OPERATION. 

In  order  to  make  our  horticulture  successful  what  3eems  to  be  required — first 
of  all  that  scientific  methods  from  start  to  finish  must  be  sought  diligently  and 
applied  fearlessly  to  your  business;  and  in  this  connection  I  would  like  to  say  how 
much  1  hope  that  the  policy  of  school  gardens  and  consolidated  schools,  with  which 
Dr.  Robertson's  name  is  so  honourably  associated,  may  become  a  still  greater  fea- 
ture of  your  national  life  in  the  future  than  it  is  to-day.  The  only  other  scientific 
requirement  to  which  I  would  for  one  moment  refer  is  that  which  has  been  already 
lef erred  to  by  a  gentleman  from  Ontario,  and  that  is  the  advantage  which  comes 
from  associated  effort.  I  do  not  believe  you  can  promote  too  thoroughly  or  too 
fully  the  application  of  the  principle  of  co-operation  to  all  your  farming  work,  and 
particularly  to  your  horticulture.  It  is  only  by  associated  effort  that  you  can  obtain 
a  uniform  product  which  will  enable  you  to  gel  the  best  price  in  the  markets  of  the 
world,  and  it  is  only  by  associated  effort  that  you  will  be  able  to  secure  cheap  and 
speedy  transportation,  advantageous  marketing  and.  Ias1  bu1  oo1  Least,  the  creation 
of  a  public  opinion  in  favour  of  fair  and  honest  dealing  which  will  cause  every  man 
who  injures  his  neighbours  by  attempting  to  impose  upon  a  foreign  buyer  an  article 
which  is  not  what  it  is  reputed  to  be,  to  be  regarded  as  a  blackleg  who  is  not  fit  for  the 
-  iciety  of  honest  men.  I  had  hoped  to  hear  the  discussion  on  transportation,  because 
it  will  interest  you  as  it  will  all  fruit  growers,  to  know  that  I  have  received  at 
Ottawa  from  South  Africa  several  boxes  of  nectarines,  plums,  pears  and  peaches 
beautifully  packed  and  in  perfect  condition,  as  I  think  Mr.  Fisher  and  Dr.  Saunders 
will  be  able  to  testify.  They  came  all  the  way  from  Cape  Colony  via  London  to 
Canada.  I  had  hoped  to  hear  the  all-important  problem  of  transportation  discussed, 
because  I  believe  that  on  the  arrangements  you  may  be  able  to  make  to  place  the 
fruit  grown  in  Canadian  orchards  in  good  condition  in  distant  markets  depends  on 
the  success  of  the  industry  in  which  you  are  engaged.  I  regret,  however,  to  say  I 
have  an  engagement  which  unfortunately  takes  me  away. 

Mr.  Fisher. — Your  Excellency.  I  am  sure  that  I  voice  the  sentiments  of  every 
one  in  this  meeting  in  expressing  our  appreciation  of  your  kindness  in  honouring  us 
with  your  presence  this  afternoon.  It  not  only  indicates  the  interest  which  you  take 
as  the  representative  of  the  sovereign  in  a  great  industry  in  Canada,  but  your  re- 
marks have  shown  how  practical  that  interest  is  and  how  well  you  are  able  to  seize 
the  points  of  the  various  questions  which  engage  the  attention  of  this  meeting.  I 
know  your  time  is  valuable  and  that  you  have  to  leave  almost  immediately.  Before 
you  retire  may  I  say  on  behalf  of  those  who  grew  the  fruit  upon  the  tables  before  you 
that  we  would  feel  honoured  if  you  would  allow  us  to  send  these  apples  to  you  at 
Government  I  burse  so  that  you  may  have  an  opportunity  of  tasting  some  specimens 
of  very  good  Canadian  winter  fruit.  These  are  simply  commercial  specimens  such 
as  our  people  think  they  can  supply  in  large  quantities  to  the  markets  of  Gri 
Britain  or  to  foreign  markets.  I  believe  that  the  question  of  transportation  in  this 
connection  is  especially  important  and  particularly  interesting.  I  am  extremely  sorry 
you  cannot  be  with  us  for  this  discussion.  We  will  note  carefully  your  references  in 
the  sentence-,  in  which  have  alluded  to  this  question.  Once  more  let  me  thank  you 
very  sincerely  on  behalf  of  the  Fruit  Growers  Conference  for  your  interest  in  our 
work  and  your  kindly  presence,  which,  as  the  representative  of  the  Sovereign,  and  in 
your  own  person,  will  be  an  encouragement  to  us. 

His  Excellency  the  Governor  General. — I  wish  to  thank  you  for  your  kind 
words  and  for  your  generosity  in  making  me  a  present  of  •  these  apples  which  I  am 
sure  are  as  delightful  to  the  taste  as  they  are  beautiful  to  look  upon.     I  have  a  dinner 
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party  to-morrow  of  thirty-two  guests  and  these  four  plates  of  apples  with  the  names 
of  the  apples  and  where  they  have  been  grown,  will  be  on  the  table,  and  I  am  sure 
they  will  be  the  chief  object  of  interest  at  my  table  to-morrow  night. 

ACKNOWLEDGMENT    OF    GREETINGS    OF    AMERICAN    POMOLOGICAL 

SOCIETY. 

Mr.  Fisher.— Before  proceeding  to  the  regular  business  of  the  programme,  I 
will  read  a  telegram  signed  by  Prof.  John  Craig,  secretary  of  the  American  Pomo- 

logical  Society: — 

'  Ithica,  N.Y.,  March  20. 

'Hon.  Sydney  Fisher, 

'  Department  of  Agriculture. 
'  Ottawa,  Ont. 

'  Please  convey  to  horticulturists  assembled  in  Ottawa  hearty  greetings  of 
American  Pomological  Society,  with  earnest  wishes  for  a  profitable  conference. 

1  (Sgd.)        JOHN  CRAIG. 

'  Secretary.' 

Telegram  referred  to  Committee  on  Resolutions. 

TRANSPORTATION. 

Mr.  Fisher. — Before  taking  up  the  subject  of  transportation,  let  me  express  my 
regret  that  Dr.  Mills,  one  of  the  Railway  Commissioners,  has  not  been  able  to  carry 
out  his  intention  to  be  with  us  this  afternoon. 

resolutions. 

The  following  resolutions  have  been  placed  in  my  hands : — 

'  1.  Resolved  that  the  Railway  Commission  be  requested  to  order : — 

'  (a)  That  a  time  limit  for  the  transportation  of  perishable  fruits  of  not  less 
than  twelve  miles  per  hour  be  put  in  force  upon  the  railways  of  Canada,  which 
time  limit  if  not  maintained  shall  place  the  onus  of  responsibility  upon  the  carry- 
ing company  if  loss  or  damage  is  sustained  thereby/ 

'  (&)  That  when  the  railway  companies  fail  to  furnish  suitable  equipment 
for  the  transportation  of  fruit  within  six  days  after  the  time  an  order  is  placed 
with  the  local  agent,  a  penalty  be  provided  for  each  subsequent  day's  delay.' 

'  (c)  That  icing  stations  be  established  at  divisional  points  on  all  railways 
engaged  in  the  transportation  of  fruit  and  that  cars  fully  iced  be  furnished  when 
requested  by  the  shipper.' 

'  (d)  That  at  all  stations  where  fruit  is  customarily  loaded  in  car  lots  shelter 
from  sun  and  rain  shall  be  provided.' 

'  (e)  That  when  requested  shippers  of  perishable  fruit  shall  be  furnished  by 
the  local  agent  with  a  daily  report  of  the  location  of  a  car  of  fruit  while  in  tran- 
sit.' 

'  (f)  That  a  rate  for  transportation  of  apples  be  put  in  force  that  shall  corre- 
spond with  the  present  rate  for  flour,  until  such  time  as  the  railway  companies  furnish 
satisfactory  equipment  and  service.' 

Then  there  is  another  resolution  in  the  following  terms. 

'  Resolved  that  the  Dominion  Government  be  memorialized  to  enact  such 
legislation  as  will  result  in  placing  the  express  companies  operating  in  this  country 
under  the  control  of  the  Railway  Commission.' 
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'  That  we  desire  to  recognize  the  value  and  importance  of  the  assistance  ren- 
dered by  the  Dominion  Department  of  Agriculture  in  improving  the  conditions 
prevailing  both  with  reference  to  the  home  and  foreign  trade,  and  would  request 
a  continuance  of  these  efforts  as  far  as  possible. 

•  That  copies  of  these  resolutions  be  forwarded  to  the  Dominion  Government, 
the  Railway  Commission,  and  the  various  railway  and  express  companies  in- 
terested.' 

I  believe  that  Mr.  Bunting,  who  will  move  these  resolutions,  will  give  us  some 
remarks  upon  them.  * 

UNANIMITY    DESIRABLE. 

Mr.  Bunting. — Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen,  I  have  been  requested  to  open  the 
discussion  with  reference  to  the  question  which  is  now  before  the  conference.  You, 
sir,  yesterday  in  your  opening  remarks,  referred  to  the  question  of  the  Fruit  Marks 
Act  and  that  of  transportation  as  being  two  of  the  more  important  questions  that 
were  likely  to  come  before  this  conference  for  consideration.  The  first  question,  that 
of  the  Fruit  Marks  Act,  has  been  discussed  and  while  some  fear  was  expressed  that  it 
might  be  the  cause  of  considerable  difference  of  opinion,  and  there  was  a  probability 
01  failure  to  arrive  at  an  amicable  settlement,  we  are  in  the  fortunate  position  that 
the  question  has  been  taken  up  and  disposed  of  in  a  harmonious  manner  and  in  a  way 
that  I  believe  will  recommend  itself  to  the  judgment  of  the  public.  I  trust  that  the 
present  question  may  receive  equally  full  discussion,  and  as  I  believe  it  will  not  have 
the  same  elements  of  discord,  as  far  as  the  members  of  the  conference  are  concerned, 
that  might  have  been  expected  in  connection  with  the  other  question,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  an  expression  of  opinion  may  go  out  from  this  conference  that  will  carry  con- 
siderable weight  with  the  transportation  companies,  and  will  result  in  the  speedy 
removal  of  many  of  the  obstacles  that  hamper  the  successful  progress  of  the  fruit 
industry  of  this  country. 

RELATION  BETWEEN  RAILWAYS  AND  SHIPPERS. 

This  question  of  transportation  is  a  very  vital  one  to  the  fruit  grower.  A  very 
nninent  railway  official  in  the  United  States  has  stated  that  every  human  being,  and 
every  material  thing,  pays  some  tribute  to  transportation,  and  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  that  tribute  do  they  excite  the  attention  of  the  traffic  manager.  Inasmuch 
as  a  very  great  proportion  of  the  fruit  products  of  Canada  must  of  necessity  be  dis- 
posed of  at  a  distance  from  the  point  of  production,  the  fruit  trade  is  of  a  very  con- 
siderable importance  to  the  transportation  companies.  Railway  officials  are  popularly 
supposed  by  a  good  many  to  consider  the  general  public  as  a  proper  field  for  exploita- 
tion, and  it  is  often  taken  for  granted  that  the  principal  desire  of  railway  companies  is 
to  secure  from  the  public  the  largest  revenue  that  may  be  obtained,  regardless  of 
service  rendered.  Mr.  Morton,  the  official  to  whom  I  referred,  has,  however,  made  a 
statement  that  there  are  four  great  principles  in  successful  railway  management  that 
occupy  the  first  attention  of  those  who  are  in  charge  of  railway  enterprises.  The  first 
one  is  the  safety  of  passengers  and  freight  ;  second,  the  accommodation  which  may 
be  provided  for  passengers  and  freight ;  third,  the  proper  maintenance  of  right  of  way, 
and  fourth,  dealing  with  the  economy  of  operation  and  reduction  of  expenses.  The 
auestion  of  the  rates  to  be  levied  and  the  profits  to  be  secured,  is  an  after  consideration. 
It  is  a  self-evident  fact,  however,  that,  provided  these  conditions  are  properly  carried 
out  and  that  a  satisfactory  adjustment  of  the  traffic  is  obtained  in  all  localities  where 
a  railway  is  absolutely  required,  the  question  of  profitable  operation  will  follow  as 
a  matter  of  course.  In  connection  with  the  relations  between  the  shipper  and  the  car- 
jying  company  in  too  many  cases,  sir,  the  shipper  has  been,  in  the  past,  apt  to  look 
upon  the  latter  as  his  enemy.  I  think  this  is  a  decided  mistake.  I  think  the  attitude 
is  one  assumed  from  a  mistaken  view-point.     The  one  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the 
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ether  and  should  be  his  natural  complement,  and  their  relations  should  be  of  the  most 
friendly  character.  My  own  experience  in  taking  up  the  question  of  fruit  transporta- 
tion with  railway  men  has  been  that  the  greatest  deference  has  been  paid  to  any  re- 
presentations that  have  been  made  at  any  time,  and  while  they  may  not  have  been  able 
to  see  eye  to  eye  with  the  opposing  forces,  yet,  a  very  manifest  desire  has  been  expressed 
time  and  again  to  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  conditions  that  prevail  in 
connection  with  the  fruit  industry,  in  order  that  necessary  improvements  in  service  and 
equipment   may  be  made. 

In  connection  with  this  question  of  fruit  transportation  there  are  several  factors 
of  great  importance.  It  is  not  alone  a  matter  of  carrying  the  fruit  to  its  destination 
but  there  are  some  factors  which  lead  up  to  the  point  where  the  carrier  receives  the 
goods.  Unless  the  shipper  of  fruit  produces  an  article  in  sufficient  quantities  and  of 
satisfactory  quality,  put  it  up  in  suitable  packages,  loads  it  in  the  cars,  or  has  it  loaded 
in  the  car  in  a  proper  manner,  he  can  scarcely  expect  failing  in  these  important  things 
that  the  carrying  company  can  recover  any  ground  that  may  have  been  lost,  up  to  that 
time,  but  having  done  all  these  things  as  far  as  he  may  have  been  able  to  do  them,  just 
as  soon  as  his  goods  leave  his  hands  he  is  then  absolutely  at  the  mercy  of  those  who  have 
taken  charge  of  the  property.  The  resolutions  that  are  presented  to-day  are  simply 
en  the  line  of  placing. some  safeguards  about  the  property  of  the  shipper  after  it  has 
once  left  his  possession  and  until  it  arrives  at  its  destination. 

SPECIAL  CARS  FOR  FRUIT. 

We  require  for  the  purpose  of  fruit  transportation  the  very  best  equipment  that 
the  railway  people  possibly  can  procure.  The  refrigerator  car  system  or  the  special  car 
system,  is  a  comparatively  new  thing  in  connection  with  transportation.  If  my  infor- 
mation is  correct,  specials  cars  were  not  in  use  twenty-five  years  ago.  During  the  past 
twenty-five  years  these  cars  have  been  evolved  and  at  the  present  time  there  are  some 
130,000  special  cars  in  use  in  the  United  States  alone,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  spe- 
cial traffic.  In  connection  with  this  special  equipment  a  number  of  abuses  have  crept 
in  upon  the  American  side,  which  we  are,  happily,  free  from,  and  I  trust,  that,  being 
warned  of  what  has  transpired  there,  we  shall  be  able  to  keep  these  abuses  out  of  our 
country. 

NO   NEW   DEMAND. 

I  will  not  take  up  your  time,  Mr.  Chairman,  with  any  extended  remarks  upon 
special  clauses  more  than  to  say,  there  is  nothing  new  in  connection  with  these. 
They  have  been  presented  on  previous  occasions  in  one  form  or  another  to  the  railway 
people  for  their  consideration,  and  are  quite  familiar  to  most  of  those  who  have  studied 
transportation  to  any  extent.  Mr.  Graham,  who  is  to  follow  me,  will  in  all  probability, 
discuss  them  in  detail  and  explain  them  fully  for  the  information  of  the  conference. 
I  wish,  however,  to  express  the  indebtedness  of  the  fruit  industry  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  to  the  officials  of  your  department,  to  the  Railway  Commission,  and  to  the 
railway  companies  themselves,  for  certain  measures  of  relief  that  have  been  obtained 
up  to  the  present  time.  But,  while  such  is  the  case  and  we  are  pleased  to  give  full 
credit  for  all  concessions  granted,  the  resolutions  put  before  you  at  this  time  are  mat- 
ters of  vital  importance  which  if  acceded  to  will  result  in  relieving  the  transportation 
of  fruit  of  much  that  hampers  its  success  and  advancement  in  the  country  at  the 
present  time.  They  are  brought  forward  with  the  intention  of  enabling  the  carrying 
companies  to  place  any  perishable  products  on  the  markets  in  first-class  condition, 
resulting  in  satisfaction  to  all  concerned.  Efforts  are  being  made  by  this  convention  to 
facilitate  the  improvement  of  packages  and  of  qualities  and  grades  of  fruit ;  and  with 
co-operative  efforts  in  these  lines,  and  a  speedy  relief  from  difficulties  of  transporta- 
tion to  which  these  resolutions  refer,  I  am  sanguine  that  such  an  impetus  will  be  given 
to  the  fruit  industry  of  Canada  as  will  be  astonishing  in  its  magnitude. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  great  pleasure  in  moving  that  these  resolutions  be  adopted. 
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WORE   OF   TRANSPORTATION    COMMITTEES. 

Mr.  Graham. —  Mr.  Chairman.  I  may  say  that  I  have  for  some  years  been  the  Cana- 
dian representative  of  the  Transportation  Committee  of  the  Internationa]  Apple  Ship- 
pers' Association  and  in  that  capacity  it  ha>  been  my  duty  to  look  particularly  into 
this  question.  For  some  years  we  have  been  negotiating  with  the  officials  of  the  differ- 
ent railways  that  carry  our  goods  in  Canada.  The  result  of  these  negotiations  has  been, 
that  we  have  had  one  conference  in  Toronto;  our  case  was  fully  stated  to  them  before 
the  conference,  and  their  reply  was  presented  to  ns  some  time  before  that  conf<  r<  ace, 
so  that  they  thoroughly  understood  our  position,  and  we  were  quite  familiar  with  their 
defence.  We  received  certain  concessions  but  the  main  difficulty  is  thai  the  chief  con- 
cessions that  we  de-ire. 1  have  not  been  granted.  Since  that  conference  we  have  been 
before  the  railway  commissioners  on  several  occasions  and  we  have  had  considerable 
correspondence  with  them  back  and  forth,  correspondence  being  interchanged  with  the 
official-  of  the  railways,  so  that  our  positions  are  very  clearly  defined  in  conneciton 
with  this  question.  I  am  sorry  that  Dr.  Mills  is  not  present,  because  he  is  familiar! 
with  this  question. 

TIME    LIMIT    NECESSARY. 

I  had  something  to  do  with  the  framing  of  this  particular  clause  of  the  resolu- 
tion: (a)  'That  a  time  limit  for  the  transportation  of  perishable  fruits  of  not  less 
than  12  miles  per  hour,  be  put  in  force  upon  the  railways  of  Canada,  which  time  limit 
if  not  maintained  shall  place  the  onus  of  responsibility  upon  the  carrying  company 
if  loss  or  damage  is  sustained  thereby.'  We  have  looked  into  this  matter  and  have 
rixed  the  limit  at  12  miles  per  hour,  which  we  consider  the  very  minimum  time  limit 
and  a  reasonable  one.  We  have  ascertained  by  actual  experiments  that  this  rate  can 
he  quite  easily  maintained  by  the  railways  of  this  country.  We,  this  past  season,, 
made  several  personally  conducted  shipments  to  Winnipeg  with  the  result  that  in 
every  ease  this  rate,  at  least,  was  maintained.  The  statistical  facts  of  shipments  are 
materially  different  from  the  results  of  these  experimental  shipments.  We  find  that 
the  transportation  companies  very  often  side  track  our  goods,  that  they  very  often 
take  double  the  time  that  was  taken  by  these  experimental  shipments  to  Winnipeg 
and  that  no  matter  how  good  or  how  well  packed  our  fruit  has  been  when  it  left  the 
initial  station,  it  has  in  many  cases  arrived  practically  valueless.  We  have  no  rem- 
edy, no  recourse  whatever  under  the  present  system  against  the  railway  companies 
for  these  undue  and  unnecessary  delays.  Undoubtedly  it  is  true  that  many  of  our 
shipments  have  arrived  at  destination  in  a  ruinous  condition  simply  because  they 
left  the  initial  station  in  a  bad  condition  and  not  properly  packed,  hut  providing  that 
the  proper  facilities  are  furnished  at  the  initial  point,  that  proper  cold  storage  ac- 
commodaton  is  furnished  at  the  interior  points,  that  proper  equipment  is  provided  for 
the  carryng  of  goods  in  transit  and  provided  that  the  goods  are  properly  packed, 
there  is  no  reason  why,  given  a  reasonable  limit  or  a  reasonable  time  in  transit,  they 
should  not  arrive  in  perfect  condition  or  in  as  good  condition  as  .that  in  which  tl 
were  when  they  left  the  initial  station. 

ACCOMMODATION     AT     SHIPPING     POINT-. 

It  has  been  the  unfortunate  experience  of  a  large  number  of  shippers,  particularly 
in  the  past  season,  to  suffer  large  losses  by  reason  of  the  deterioration  in  the  quality 
of  apples.  During  the  latter  part  of  September  and  the  early  part  of  October  vast 
quantities  of  our  apples  were  destroyed,  practically  ruined  by  excessive  heat  beca 
they  were  exposed  to  sun  and  rain  at  the  station  where  there  was  no  accommodation 
or  equipment  provided  for  the  moving  of  these  goods;  the  result  has  been  that  1  was 
going  to  say  hundred-  of  thousands  pf  barrels — and  I  think  I  am  within  the  limit 
in  stating  that  quantity — arrived  on  the  market  in  a    poor    condition,  for  which 
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think  the  railway  companies  are  largely  responsible.     We  therefore  claim  that  what 
we  ask  in  section  (a)  in  connection  with  this  resolution,  is  only  reasonable. 

FAILURE   TO  SUPPLY   CARS. 

In  connection  with  subsection  (b)  : — 

'  That  when  the  railway  companies  fail  to  furnish  suitable  equipment  for 
the  transportation  of  fruit  within  six  days  after  the  time  an  order  is  placed  with 
the  local  agent,  a  penalty  be  provided  for  each  subsequent  day's  delay.' 

We  have  fixed  the  time  there  at  six  days,  after  mature  consideration  of  the  ques- 
tion. There  is  no  reason  why  a  railway  company,  under  existing  conditions,  cannot 
provide  such  equipment  within  the  time  specified.  It  unfortunately  is  true  that  during 
last  season  and  in  former  seasons  many  shipments  were  placed  at  a  disadvanfage  by 
having  to  wait  not  only  for  six  days,  but  for  two  and  three  times  six  days  for  the  equip- 
ment required,  with  the  result,  as  stated  before,  that  large  quantities  of  these  apples 
were  rendered  worthless  before  the  equipment  was  provided.  It  is  also  a  fact  that 
these  carrying  companies  charge  the  shipper  or  receiver  a  fee  or  a  fine  for  the  use  of 
the  car — car  service,  or  car  rental,  as  it  is  called — that,  provided  a  car  is  supplied  and 
is  not  loaded  within  forty-eight  hours  of  the  time  it  is  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
shipper,  a  fine  of  $1  a  day  is  imposed.  The  same  amount  has  been  collected  in  case 
we  failed  to  unload  the  car  within  a  specified  time,  showing  that  they  have  themselves 
applied  the  principle  that  we  ask  in  return.  If  they  charge  us  for  failure  to  load  or 
unload  a  car  within  a  specified  time,  we  feel  that  we  have  an  equal  right  to  ask  them 
to  pay  the  damages  when  the  car  is  not  supplied. 

ICING   OF   CARS. 

'  That  icing  stations  be  established  at  divisional  points  on  all  railways  en- 
gaged in  the  transportation  of  fruit  and  that  cars  fully  iced  be  furnished  when 
requested  by  the  shipper.' 

It  has  been  the  practice  of  railways  to  ice  certain  perishable  commodities  in 
transit  and  they  have  at  the  present  time  certain  icing  stations  along  their  main 
lines,  but  unquestionably  there  are  plenty  of  railways  that  at  present  are  not 
equipped  with  a  single  icing  station  for  the  icing  of  fruit  shipments.  I  could  men- 
tion, if  necessary  and  the  railways  quite  understand  the  lines  I  referred  to,  several 
railways  that  pass  through  sections  where  very  large  quantities  of  apples  are  shipped 
in  car  lots  where  no  accommodation  whatever  has  been  provided  for  the  supply  of 
ice  and  no  ice  can  be  secured  in  those  particular  districts.  Take,  for  instance,  the 
Central  Ontario  Kailway  that  passes  through  Prince  Edward  county;  I  think  it  is 
admitted  that  Prince  Edward  county  exports  as  large  a  quantity  of  apples  as  any 
county  in  the  Dominion.  A  great  many  cars  of  apples  are  loaded  along  this  line  of 
railway.  Yet  from  personal  experience  I  vouch  for  the  fact  that  no  icing  is  done  by 
this  line.  In  order  to  protect  myself  for  the  coming  season,  I  have  had  to  put  up  an 
ice  house  along  that  line  of  railway.  Not  only  do  we  think  that  the  railway  com- 
panies should  provide  icing  stations  and  ice  the  cars  where  they  now  have  ice,  but 
we  claim  that  they  should  provide  ice  at  all  divisional  points.  Our  correspondence 
has  been  referred  to,  we  have  exchanged  letters  back  and  forth  on  several  .occasions 
and  their  defence  is  this:  They  say,  why  not  have  the  shipper  provide  the  ice  at  all 
those  stations  where  apples  are  shippd;  why  not  the  packer  or  the  grower  provide  the 
ice  and  we  will  provide  the  car  to  put  it  in.  Our  answer  to  that  is  this:  We  may 
operate  in  a  certain  county  or  a  certain  district  this  year  successfully.  We  may 
make  provision  for  ice  in  that  district  but  in  the  following  year  when  the  time  comes 
to  buy  fruit  perhaps  our  competitor  has  been  there  before  us  or  the  fruit  is  not  avail- 
able to  us  and  therefore  our  ice  is  of  no  value  to  us.  There  is  no  reason  why  a  rail- 
way company  should  not  provide  icing  stations  at  every  divisional  point  and  if  this 
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is  done  after  the  car  is  iced,  it  can  be  placed  at  the  point  of  shipment  at  least  with- 
in twenty-four  hours.  We  are  also  glad  to  see  that  there  are  numerous  propositions  on 
foot  for  the  development  of  chemical  cold  storage  along  these  lines  of  railway,  and 
we  shippers  welcome  such  organizations  and  trust  thai  many  of  them  will  go  into 
business  and  provide  us  with  cooling  appliance  at  these  various  points. 

ACCOMMODATION    AT    SHIPPING    POINTS. 

Clause  (d)  reads: — 

'  That  at  all  stations  where  fruit  is  customarily  loaded  in  car  lots  shelter 
from  sun  and  rain  shall  be  provided.' 

It  is  a  fact  that  at  more  than  half  of  the  present  railway  stations  where  apples 
are  loaded  in  car  lots,  there  is  no  accommodation  whatever,  no  shelter  from  the  sun 
or  rain  for  this  fruit.  We  order,  or  we  instruct  the  grower  to  bring  his  fruit  to  the 
station  and  when  it  reaches  the  station  we  have  no  car  to  put  it  in.  The  result  is 
that  it  is  put  on  the  ground.  There  is  no  shelter  of  any  kind  and  we  found  last  year 
in  many  cases,  with  a  temperature  of  ninety,  that  our  apples  remained  exposed  to 
the  sun  for  several  days  without  any  provision  for  shelter  whatever.  We  have  asked 
the  railway  companies  repeatedly  to  provide  this  kind  of  shelter,  they  have  asked  us 
to  name  particulars,  these  particulars  have  been  furnished  to  the  railway  commis- 
sioners, but  up  to  this  time  no  remedy  has  been  provided. 

TRACING   CARS. 

Then,  there  is  clause  (e)  : — 

'  That  when  requested  shippers  of  perishable  fruit  shall  be  furnished  by  the 
local  agent  with  a  daily  report  of  the  location  of  a  car  of  fruit  while  in  transit.' 

This  is  something  that  we  have  been  asking  for  years.  We  receive  a  telegram 
from  the  consignee  after  the  car  gets  to  its  destination.  We  frequently  apply  to  the 
local  agent  to  have  a  car  traced.  He  says:  Yes,  sir,  we  will  have  that  done  for  you, 
but  in  no  single  case — and  my  experience  covers  thousands  of  carloads — have  I  ever 
yet  been  able  to  secure  from  the  agent  the  location  of  a  car  at  any  specified  time. 
Perhaps  after  the  car  has  reached  its  destination  and  after  persistent  efforts  we  will 
be  able  to  trace  the  car  and  find  out  where  it  was  at  certain  dates,  but  not  until  long 
after  the  car  has  reached  its  destination.  We  therefore  claim  this  right  and  privilege. 
We  know  that  the  railways  are  able  to  furnish  this  information  and  that  on  the  trans- 
continental lines  carrying  California  fruits  they  do  furnish  the  shipper  or  the  con- 
signee with  daily  reports  of  the  exact  location  of  the  car.  We  therefore  know  that 
with  the  present  system  of  checking  cars  that  they  can,  if  they  feel  so  inclined,  fur- 
nish a  shipper  with  this  information  without  any  additional  cost  to  themselves. 

FLOUR   VERSUS    FRUIT    SHIPMENTS. 

Clause  (f)  :— 

'  That  a  rate  for  transportation  of  apples  be  put  in  force  that  shall  correspond 
with  the  present  rate  for  flour — until  such  time  as  the  railway  companies  furnish 
satisfactory  equipment  and  service.' 

The  fact  is  that  to-day  we  receive  no  better  equipment  or  service  than  that  which 
is  provided  for  the  goods  referred  to.  As  a  matter  of  fact  we  receive  less  consideration 
than  that  which  is  given  to  the  shippers  of  flour.  For  instance,  if  a  car  load  of  flour 
is  damaged  in  consequence  of  a  faulty  roof  which  allows  rain  to  get  into  the  car,  the 
shipper  has  recourse  against  the  railway.  Then  again,  after  the  flour  is  unloaded  on 
the  dock  or  the  wharf  or  in  the  shed  and  is  waiting  to  be  received  into  the  steamship, 
the  shipper  has  also  a  claim  for  damages  in  case  of  destruction  by  reason  of  bad 
weather.   There  is  no  such  condition  in  force  in  regard  to  apples.   We  claim  that  apples 
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and  fruits  of  all  kinds  are  of  a  more  perishable  nature  than  flour  and  that  they  should 
■<  ivc  v<  ry  much  more  consideration.  If  the  railway  companies,  as  we  have  pointed  out 
to  them,  would  furnish  us  with  a  service  and  equipment  commensurate  with  the  rate 
we  are  paying  we  would  be  quite  wiling  to  continue  the  payment  of  the  present  rates 
but  until  such  equipment  and  service  are  provided  by  them  we  think  we  should  not 
pay  a  rate  in  excess  of  the  present  rate  on  flour.  We  have  discussed  this  matter  in  our 
various  conventions  and  associations  and  gatherings  and  we  have  concluded  that  what 
we  have  asked  for  here  is  only  reasonable  and  what  we  have  a  right  to  expect. 

RELIEF   SHOULD  BE  IMMEDIATE. 

Mr.  W.  L.  Smith. — Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  we  have  all  "listened  with  the  greatest 
possible  interest  to  the  very  clear  and  concise  statement*  presented  by  Mr.  Bunting 
and  Mr.  Graham.  I  think  we  all  agree  that  some  remedy  should  be  provided  for  the 
grievances  of  which  the  fruit  growers  complain.  But.  these  same  grievances  have  been 
discussed  for  the  last  ten  years  in  the  Ontario  Fruit  Growers'  Association  and  I  think 
the  time  has  now  arrived  to  decide  upon  what  means  we  will  take  in  order  to  get  rid 
the  grievances  we  complain  of.  I  do  not  think  we  will  gain  anything  by  discussing 
this  question  here.  Two  years  ago  a  substantial  measure  of  relief  was  obtained  by 
going  to  the  Railway  Commission  and  presenting  your  complaints  there.  You  obtained 
there  a  considerable  measure  of  relief — a  tender,  at  least,  of  what  you  may  expect.  You 
might  obtain  relief  in  regard  to  these  other  matters  in  precisely  the  same  way  and  I 
would  suggest  that  a  committee  be  appointed  by  this  conference  to  wait  upon  the  Dom- 
inion Railway  Commission  before  we  leave  the  city  of  Ottawa  and  ask  that  Commission 
to  remove  the  grievances  you  complain  of. 

EXPRESS    RATES. 

There  is  another  important  matter  brought  forward  in  regard  to  express 
rates.  For  one,  I  am  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  when  the  law  was  passed 
placing  freight  cars  under  the  control  of  the  Railway  Commission,  that  law  should 
also  have  placed  express  rates  under  the  same  body.  I  think  the  law  should  be  changed 
during  the  present  session  so  as  to  place  express  rates  under  the  control  of  the  Railway 
Commission.  If  you  do  not  get  it  done  this  session  I  do  not  believe  you  will  get  it 
done  next  session,  because  next  session  we  are  told,  is  to  be  devoted  to  a  special  matter, 
I  think  that  this  conference  should  not  be  dispersed  without  taking  very  definite  action 
by  sending  a  committee,  or  your  whole  body  if  necessary,  to  wait  upon  the  Dominion 
government  and  ask  for  legislation  this  session  placing  express  rates  under  the  control 
of  the  Railway  Commission. 

Mr.  Brodee. — I  might  mention  the  great  improvement  there  has  been  in  ocean  and 
inland  transportation  since  we  had  our  last  Dominion  Convention  16  years  ago.  At 
the  present  time  a  car  load  of  perishable  fruit  can  be  loaded  in  the  afternoon  in  the 
Niagara  region  and  landed  in  Montreal  on  the  following  morning  in  competition  with 
the  fruit  we  bring  in  from  outside  the  city  limits. 

MONTREAL  LOCAL  RATES. 

But,  there  is  a  strong  grievance  50  or  75  miles  around  the  city  of  Montreal  where 
there  are  no  competing  lines  of  railway.  With  competition  we  can  get  lower  rates  but 
where  railways  get  their  own  way  the  charges  are  very  heavy.  I  have  a  letter  in  my 
hand,  which,  if  you  will  allow  me,  I  will  read.     It  is  as  follows : — 

'  Hemmingford,  Que.,  March  17,  1900. 

'  Dear  Sir.— We  understand  that  you  are  going  to  attend  a  fruit  growers'  meeting 
in  Ottawa  next  week,  in  which  no  doubt  the  matter  of  transportation  will  be  taken  up. 

'  Will  yon  kindly  take  up  the  transportation  question  from  this  section  to  Montreal" 
as  we  think  the  G.T.R.  is  charging  us  altogether  too  heavy  a  freight  on  apples,  their 
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rate  being  17  cents  per  hundred  in  less  than  car  lots,  and  11  cents  per  hundred  in  car 

lots. 

'In  less  than  car  lots  with  cartage  added  in  Montreal,  it  brings  the  charges  over 
30  cents  per  barrel  on  the  haul  of  less  than  45  miles — an  outrageous  charge.  In  car 
lots,  we  have  to  pay  on  apples  more  than  double  what  the  railroad  charges  on  other 
similar  lines  of  produce.  For  example,  they  will  haul  a  car  of  flour  and  feed  at  4  cents 
per  hundred  or  a  car  of  live  stock  at  $16  per  car,  while  a  200  barrel  car  of  apples  would 
cost  over  $36,  or  in  other  words  more  than  double  the  charge,  while  if  they  should 
happen  to  have  an  accident  the  damages  would  be  greater  on  this  low  grade  freight 
than  on  apples.  We  trust  you  will  bring  this  matter  before  the  proper  authorities  and 
try  to  get  us  a  more  reasonable  freight,  and  by  so  doing  you  will  confer  on  the  fruit 
growers  of  this  vicinity  a  very  great  favour.' 

I  might  mention  that  this  little  village  of  Hemmingsford  sends  from  10,000  to 
15,000  barrels  of  apples  each  year  to  the  Boston  market. 

COMMITTEE   TO    WAIT    ON   RAILWAY    COMMISSION. 

Mr.  Pettit. — I  move  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  wait  upon  the  Railway  Com- 
mission if  possible  to  get  a  hearing  during  the  session  of  this  conference,  said  com- 
mittee to  be  composed  of  Messrs.  Bunting,  Graham,  Palmer,  E.  D.  Smith,  M.P.,  P.  H. 
McKenzie,  M.P.,  and  Rev.  Father  Burke. 

Mr.  Metcalf. — I  have  much  pleasure  in  seconding  that  motion. 

RAILWAY  REPRESENTATION. 

Mr.  Shepherd. — I  should  like  to  ask  if  the  railways  have  been  notified  to  send 
representatives  to  this  conference. 

Mr.  Fisher  retired  and  Mr.  McNeill  took  the  Chair. 

Mr.  McNeill. — The  railways  have  not  been  asked  to  send  representatives  to  this 
conference,  because  this  is  a  conference  of  fruit  growers  and  it  was  presumed  that  any 
representations  emanating  from  this  conference  would  be  accepted  as  being  made 
from  the  fruit  growers'  standpoint.  The  arguments,  opinions  and  wishes  of  other 
interests  would  not  be  expected  from  this  meeting.  They  will  be  heard  before  any- 
thing is  decided  by  the  railway  commission  so  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  the  repre- 
sentatives of  these  interests  here. 

hearlng  before  railway  commission. 

Mr.  Bunting. — I  do  not  think  it  would  be  in  order  to  have  a  committee  from  this 
conference  proceed  directly  to  the  Railway  Commission.  The  commission  would  not 
receive  a  committee  of  this  kind  without  giving  the  other  party  in  the  question  a  full 
opportunity  of  hearing  and  discussing  the  arguments  that  might  be  presented.  We  can- 
not do  more  at  the  present  time  than  to  endorse  the  clauses  of  this  resolution.  Then, 
I  would  suggest  that  the  resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  Dominion  government  and  to 
the  various  railway  and  express  companies  interested.  Following  that,  if  a  committee 
from  this  conference  is  appointed,  it  would  be  necessary  for  an  arrangement  to  be 
made  whereby  the  matter  would  come  before  the  Railway  Commission  in  due  form  at 
a  later  date. 

Mr.  W.  L.  Smith. — There  is  the  important  point  to  be  kept  in  mind  that  you  are 
not  bringing  any  new  matter  before  the  Railway  Commission  in  this  resolution.  You 
are  simply  reiterating  what  was  laid  before  the  commission  two  years  ago  next  June. 
What  Mr.  Bunting  has  said  in  regard  to  notifying  the  railways  would  not  hold  good  in 
this  case.  At  all  events,  there  is  no  harm  in  asking  the  Railway  Commission  to  hear 
you  and  if  you  cannot  get  a  hearing  now  you  can  arrange  for  one  later  on.    You  have 
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two  members  on  that  committee  from  Ontario  besides  myself.    I  would  suggest  that 
the  name  of  Rev.  Father  Burke  be  substituted  for  my  own. 

Mr.  McNeill. — If  a  hearing  cannol  be  arranged  at  once  would  you  suggest  that 
this  committee  wait  in  the  city  until  such  time  as  a  hearing  can  be  arranged  to  avoid 
having  the  members  of  the  committee  visiting  the  city  again  \ 

Mr.  Pettit. — Our  object  was  to  try  and  get  before  the  commission  while  the  com- 
mittee is  here  in  Ottawa.     It  would  avoid  considerable  expense. 

Mr.  Metcalf. — I  think  it  would  be  well  for  the  commitee  to  wait  upon  them  now. 
In  the  event  of  their  not  being  able  to  get  a  hearing  now,  to  have  one    arranged  for. 

Father  Burke. — I  do  not  think  there  would  be  any  great  difficulty  in  getting  a 
hearing.  Surely  they  are  ready  to  receive  representations  of  any  kind  from  such  an 
important  conference  as  this. 

Mr.  Clendennan. — You  will  find  that  it  will  be  impossible  to  get  a  hearing  before 
the  Railway  Commission  at  the  present  time.  When  they  were  in  the  west  they 
would  never  hear  evidence  on  one  side.  You  have  to  give  them  notice  -and  they  will 
notify  all  parties  concerned  and  then  take  the  evidence.  If  a  committee  could  be 
appointed  of  men  who  are  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ottawa,  it  would  be  satisfactory 
to  this  meeting.  That  committee  could  wait  upon  the  Railway  Commission  when  it 
was  convenient  for  the  Railway  Commission  to  receive  them. 

Mr.  McNeill. — I  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Bunting  and  Mr.  Clendennan,  but  if  the 
committee  could  get  a  hearing,  well  and  good,  if  not,  the  matter  would  simply  drop. 

DEPARTMENT    OF    AGRICULTURE    RECOGNIZED. 

In  the  second  part  of  this  resolution  you  have  this  clause: — 

'  That  we  desire  to  recognize  the  value  and  importance  of  the  assistance  ren- 
dered by  the  Dominion  Department  of  Agriculture  in  improving  the  conditions 
prevailing  botb  with  reference  to  the  home  and  foreign  trade  and  would  request 
a  continuation  of  these  efforts  as  far  as  possible.' 

This  clause,  as  you  see,  is  addressed  to  a  different  body  and  practically  on  a 
different  subject.  While  I  quite  approve  of  it,  I  would  suggest  that  a  separate 
motion  be  made  of  it  so  that  it  will  go  at  once  where  it  belongs. 

Father  Burke. — I  do  not  see  why  this  should  be  done;  all  is  going  to  the  Min- 
ister of  Agriculture  and  every  part  will  be  fowarded  to  the  proper  quarter. 

Resolutions  agreed  to. 

CONDITION    OF    FRUIT    WHEN    SHIPPED. 

Mr.  Cochrane. — Mr.  Smith  said  that  there  was  nothing  new  on  the  subject  of 
transportation  and  that  the  committee  from -this  meeting  to  the  Railway  Commis- 
sion would  be  repeating  what  they  had  said  before.  Perhaps  there  is  something  new 
this  season.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  known  generally  that  the  fruit  inspectors  find 
apples  arriving  in  Montreal  at  a  temperature  of  75  and  85  degrees  while  the  temper- 
ature outside  is  50  to  75  degrees — that  is,  that  the  temperature  inside  the  barrel  is 
perhaps  25  degrees  higher  than  the  temperature  in  the  shed.  The  Minister 
of  Agriculture  said  last  night  that  the  condition  of  apples  landed  in  the  old  country 
depended  on  the  condition  in  which  they  started  from  the  initial  point 
in  this  country.  The  fruit  inspectors  know  that  apples  arriving  in  Montreal  this 
year  in  good  condition  brought  good  prices  in  the  old  country.  Apples  that 
were  slack  and  wet  when  they  got  to  the  old  country  brought  poor  prices.  Mr.  Bunt- 
ing spoke  as  if  the  railways  were  exploiting  the  farmers  and  other  people.  When  I 
v.  cut  to  the  railway  officials — to  Sir  Thomas  Shaughnessy,  Mr.  Hays,  Mr.  Loud,  Mr. 
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Maclnnes — and  brought  these  facts  to  their  attention,  explaining  that  the  apples  were 
arriving  in  Montreal  at  that  temperature,  they  gave  the  matter  immediate  considera- 
tion and  discussed  ways  and  means  whereby  cold  storage  could  be  placed  nearest  to 
the  locality  where  the  produce  was  received. 

.Mr.  McNeill. — I  am  sorry  to  say  you  are  out  of  order.  There  is  no  motion  be- 
fore the  meeting.  Perhaps  it  would  be  just  as  well  to  read  the  motion  and  so  be  iu 
order.     It  is  moved  by  Mr.  Pettit,  seconded  by  Mr.   Metealf: — 

'That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  wait  upon  the  Railway  <  "inmissioners, 
and  if  it  is  possible  to  get  a  hearing  during  the  session  of  this  conference,  said 
committee  to  be  composed  <d'  Messrs.  W.  H.  Bunting,  R.  J.  Graham,  R.  M.  Pal- 
mer, E.  D.  Smith,  M.P.,  P.  H.  McKenzie,  M.P.,  and  Rev.  Father  Burke  of 
Prince  Edward  Island.' 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Rev.  Father  Burke. — A  resolution  is.  being  proposed  on  ocean  transportation 
which  will  come  up  as  unfinished  business  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  session 


REPLY  TO  AMERICAN  POMOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

Mr.  McNeill. — The  following  reply  to  the  telegram  from  Prof.  Craig,  has  been 
placed  in  my  hands  : — 

'  The  Dominion  Fruit  Growers'  Conference  in  session  at  Ottawa  thank  the 
American  Pomological  Society  for  its  good  wishes.     The  delegates  present  extend 
hearty  greetings  to  yourself  and  to  the  society.' 
Approved. 

MARKETS  AND  MARKETING. 

Mr.  Burrell. — I  have  two  resolutions  on  markets  and  marketing--  and  we  will 
possibly  have  another  on  the  same  subject  this  evening.    The  first  is : 

'  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  convention  of  Fruit  Growers  the  proper  method 
of  selling  fruit  is  by  direct  sale  individually  or  co-operatively,  and  that  this  con- 
vention urge  upon  the  governments  and  upon  the  growers  in  every  way  possible 
that  a  better  system  of  pruning,  spraying,  grading  and  packing  be  adopted  that 
will  enable  our  fruit  to  take  a  higher  stand  in  the  markets  of  the  world.' 
This  is  the  second  one  : — 

*  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  convention  any  person  soliciting  or  receiving 
consignments  of  fruit  to  be  sold  on  commission  should  be  compelled  to  take  out 
a  Dominion  license  and  furnish  a  bond  satisfactory  to  the  government,  which 
license  shall  be  liable  to  cancellation,  if  at  any  time  he  neglects  to  make  returns 
within  thirty  days  of  the  date  of  receiving  the  goods,  with  a  detailed  statement 
showing  the  price,  date  of  sale  and  to  whom  sold.' 

The  resolution  was  moved  by  Mr.  Murray  Pettit  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Elmer 
Lick. 

Mr.  McNeill. — We  will  consider  the  first  of  these  resolutions. 

IMPORTATION    OF    FRUIT. 

Mr.  Pettit. — I  may  say  that  it  is  merely  a  suggestive  motion.  Out  governments 
have  done  a  great  deal  in  the  way  of  the  improvement  of  matters  in  connection  with 
fruit  growing  and  we  feel  that  if  this  work  Is  continued  greater  advances  will  be  made. 
In  looking  over  the  imports  into  this  Dominion  for  the  year  ending  July   1.  1905,  I 
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find  that  there  were  imported  753  carloads  of  fruit.  With  a  better  system  of  packing  and 
selling  our  fruit  I  claim  that  one-half  of  that  753  carloads  could  be  supplied  by  our 
own  people  instead  of  our  paying  this  money  to  the  fruit  growing  interests  of  a  foreign 
country.  In  addition  to  these  753  carloads  of  fruits  similar  to  our  own  that  are  shipped 
in  here,  there  are  thousands  of  cars  of  bananas,  oranges  and  other  foreign  fruits,  a 
large  quantity  of  which  the  fruit  growers  of  this  Dominion  could  replace  with  domestic 
fruit. 

A  Delegate. — Bananas  ? 

Mr.  Pettit. — It  is  the  purpose  of  this  motion  to  urge  our  government  to  extend 
the  work  they  have  been  doing  in  the  past. 

F.O.B.  SALES. 

Mr.  Sherrington. — There  is  no  doubt  in  the  least  that  the  manner  of  selling  our 
fruits  f.o.b.  is  the  correct  one.  Consigning  our  goods  to  people  thousands  of  miles  away 
and  letting  them  handle  them,  dispose  of  them  and  make  their  returns  as  they  see  fit, 
is  not  business.  It  is  on  that  account  that  we  in  our  co-operative  assocations  have 
adopted  the  system  of  f.o.b.  sales,  which,  in  our  experience,  works  satisfactorily.  Even 
if  we  do  not  always  get  as  much  money  as  those  who  consign  we  do  a  legitimate  busi- 
ness and  help  to  put  the  industry  on  the  solid  footing  it  deserves.  There  is  no  other 
method  that  will  secure  the  industry  the  standing  it  deserves  and  I  think  this  method 
should  be  adopted  not  only  by  fruit  growers  but  by  those  who  produce  other  lines  as  well. 
I  have  had  experience  and  I  know  that  there  are  a  number  who  are  present  to-day  who 
have  been  selling  for  a  number  of  years  the  product  of  their  orchards  on  the  f.o.b.  prin- 
ciple. It  has  given  entire  satisfaction  and  I  would  urge  the  delegates  here  to  adopt 
this  method  and  not  consign  their  goods  to  people  whom  they  do  not  know  and  with 
whose  methods  of  handling  they  are  not  acquainted.  If  you  had  seen  the  methods 
of  handling  and  disposing  of  your  own  products  in  these  large  distant  markets  you 
•would  cease  at  once  consigning  your  products  to  them.  The  dealers  are  working  in 
their  own  interests,  not  in  the  interests  of  the  shipper  or  the  producer  on  this  side  of 
the  water.  For  instance,  there  is  £150,000  to  £250,000  spent  annually  after  our  goods 
reach  the  docks  in  Europe  in  dock  fees,  porters'  fees,  cartage  fees,  telegraphing  charges- 
and  commission  fees.  This  is  a  direct  loss.  It  can  be  all  saved  by  selling  direct. 
There  is  not  only  that  but  there  is  also  the  ruinous  practice  they  have  of  selling  by 
auction.  There  is  no  competition.  I  have  seen  goods  sold  at  Liverpool  where  there 
was  not  the  slightest  competition.  They  are  simply  knocked,  down  to  a  friend  of 
the  auctioneer's  without  giving  anybody  time  to  make  a  solitary  bid.  Who  suffers? 
The  man  who  ships.  The  commission  merchant  gets  his  percentage  just  as  if  there 
had  been  competition. 

OCEAN  TRANSPORTATION  FROM  NOVA  SCOTIA. 

Mr.  Starr. — I  have  not  taken  any  part  in  this  discussion.  There  are  many  things- 
in  connection  with  it  that  we  are  suffering  from  in  Nova  Scotia  that  you  know  nothing 
about  here.  If  you  can  get  your  fruit  into  Montreal  in  good  order  and  condition  you 
have  a  fast  line  of  boats  to  take  it  away  until  the  close  of  navigation.  It  is  different 
with  us.  We  can  send  our  stuff  to  Halifax  in  good  order  and  condition.  There  is  no 
trouble  about  that.  It  goes  down  to  the  deepwater  wharf  at  Halifax  in  about  six  hours 
from  the  farthest  point  and  it  can  go  right  aboard  the  steamer  but  the  trouble  comes 
because  the  fruit  is  not  thoroughly  cooled  before  it  goes  into  the  cars.  We  have  been 
trying  to  educate  our  growers  to  cool  the  fruit  thoroughly  before  they  ship  it.  We  are 
also  fighting  to  get  cold  storage  on  the  steamers  which  are  not  swift  enough  to  carry 
our  fruit  without  it.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  they  do  not  carry  cattle,  but  they  carry 
other  cargo  which  is  detrimental  to  apples.  When  the  hold  is  half  filled  with  green 
deals  and  the  rest  filled  with  fruit  it  sometimes  gets  up  a  heat  that  we  do  not  like. 
There  is  a  subsidy  given  for  a  weekly  service  to  a  certain  line  running  between  St. 
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John,  Halifax  and  London,  of  $25,000,  by  the  Dominion  government,  and  I  must  say 
that  the  fruit  has  been  very  well  carried  with  the  exceptions  I  have  mentioned.  It  has 
been  suggested  by  some  of  the  most  prominent  shippers  and  dealers  that  if  that  subsidy 
were  raied  to  $35,000  per  annum  and  tenders  were  asked  for  the  best  service  possible 
for  that  amount  of  subsidy  it  will  probably  get  us  a  better  and  faster  line  than  the  one 
we  have  at  present.  The  service  is  now  performed  by  second  class  boats  in  reference 
to  speed  and  accommodation.  How  are  we  to  accomplish  what  has  .been  suggested  ? 
If  I  write  a  resolution  and  bring  it  in  here  and  we  then  submit  it  to  the  government 
it  is  only  our  maritime  men  who  will  take  it  into  consideration.  It  does  not  appeal 
to  you  in  Ontario  or  in  British  Columbia.  You  have  plenty  of  fast  boats  running  be- 
tween Montreal  and  London.  We  want  better  communication,  we  want  better  steam- 
ships, we  want  faster  steamships  to  land  that  fruit  over  there  in  good  condition.  I 
shall  endeavour  to  put  a  resolution  before  the  meeting. 

Mr.  McNeill. — It  would  be  better  to  put  it  in  the  "form  of  a  resolution,  submit 
it  and  then  it  will  come  regularly  before  the  conference. 

COOLING  FRUIT  BEFORE  SHIPPING. 

Mr.  Graham. — There  is  just  one  point  that  I  would  like  to  emphasize  in  regard 
to  what  the  last  speaker  has  stated,  and  that  is  in  reference  to  the  importance  of  cool- 
ing fruit  before  it  is  shipped.  Those  of  us  who  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
test  this  realize  the  value  of  it,  and  I  trust  this  conference  will  express  itself; 
very  decidedly  in  regard  to  it.  I  think  it  is  of  vital  importance  that  the  various  co- 
operative packing  associations  that  we  have  heard  about  should  provide  themselves 
with  equipment  of  some  kind  to  cool  the  fruit  before  it  is  loaded.  We  have  found  in  a 
very  large  experience  the  importance  of  cooling  fruit  before  it  is  loaded.  Last  sea- 
son there  was  more  than  $100,000  worth  of  fruit  wasted  simply  because  it  was  not  pro- 
perly chilled  before  it  was  loaded.  I  trust  that  some  provision  will  be  made  at  all  the 
stations  for  proper  cooling  facilities. 

Mr.  Shepherd. — I  would  like  to  endorse  Mr.  Graham's  statement  with  reference 
to  cooling  fruit  before  shipping.  It  is  a  matter  that  I  have  tested.  The  system  I 
adopt  with  every  barrel  of  apples  that  is  exported  by  me,  is  to  put  the  fruit  in  cold 
storage  immediately — the  next  day  or  the  same  day  that  it  is  picked. 

A  Delegate. — The  same  day? 

Mr.  Shepherd. — The  same  day,  if  possible.  A  great  many  fruit  men  keep  their 
apples  a  week  or  ten  days  in  their  sheds  before  they  put  them  in  cold  storage.  The 
system  I  adopt  is  to  put  every  barrel  of  apples  into  cold  storage  at  once  and  keep  it 
there  ten  days  or  two  weeks  before  the  shipping  season.  Last  year  I  tested  that  very 
thoroughly.  I  used  to  send  No.  2  Fameuse  to  Quebec,  but  last  year  I  got  tired  of  sell- 
ing No.  2  Fameuse  at  $2  a  barrel  in  Quebec.  Between  the  middle  of  October  and  the 
middle  of  November  I  shipped  to  Glasgow  No.  2  Fameuse  that  had  been  three  or  four 
weeks  in  cold  storage.  I  shipped  them,  not  in  refrigerator  chambers,  but  in  the  ordin- 
ary compartments,  and  they  realized  16  and  17  shillings  a  barrel. 

The  conference  adjourned  until  8.30  p.m. 


Evening  Session. 

The  conference  resumed  at  8.30  p.m. 

Mr.  Fisher. — Unfortunately  for  myself,  I  was  obliged  to  leave  this  afternoon  be- 
fore you  closed.  Mr.  McNeill  was  in  the  chair,  and  he  informs  me  that  when  the  con- 
ference adjourned,  the  second  resolution  on  markets  and  marketing,  moved  by  Mr. 
Pettit,  was  under  consideration.     We  will  resume  this. 
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Mr.  Pettit. — As  a  shipper  of  fruit  to  commission  merchants  for  the  past  thirty 
years,  and  also  as  having  been  connected  for  the  lasl  twenty  years  with  a  chartered 
company  of  fruit  growers  who  sell  fruit  in  the  principal  towns  and  cities  throughout 
the  Dominion  through  the  commission  trade,  I  am  led  to  believe  very  firmly  that  there 
are  dishonest  commission  men  as  well  as  fruit  growers.  We  have  been  asking  for 
legislation  to  control  dishonest  fruit  growers.  It  is  quite  as  necessary  to  have  legis- 
lation to  control  dishonest  fruit  sellers.  I  have  personal  knowledge  of  thousands  of 
dollars  lost  to  the  fruit  growers  of  this  Dominion  through  dishonest  commission  men. 

Mr.  Lick. — I  am  in  sympathy  with  the  object  of  the  resolution  though  I  may 
not  agree  with  everything  that  it  contains.  There  are  advantages  connected  with 
selling  through  a  commission  agent.  If  he  is  honest,  intelligent  and  unselfish,  he  is 
in  the  best  situation  to  judge  what  is  the  proper  course  to  pursue  under  the  particu- 
lar circumstances  surrounding  the  ease.     Something  should  be  done  along  this  line. 

LICENSING   OF    COMMISSION    MERCHANTS. 

Mr.  Jones. — I  have  had  a  long  experience  with  commission  men,  and  have  suf- 
fered some  loss.  I  feel  that  possibly  some  move  in  the  line  of  licensing  commission 
merchants  might  be  wise  and  proper,  but  I  would  not  support  in  any  way  the  clause 
in  the  motion  to  limit  the  time  for  receiving  the  returns  from  sales  to  any  definite 
period  or  number  of  days.  I  know  there  are  honest  commission  men,  whom  we  may 
trust.  We  are  satisfied  to  have  them  hold  our  fruit  in  proper  storage  for  us  for  months 
sometimes  waiting  for  markets  either  depending  on  their  judgment  or  having  the 
privilege  of  advising  them  to  sell.  The  advantage  of  this  is  that  in  many  cases  it  is 
not  convenient  for  the  fruit  growers  to  hold  their  apples  themselves  on  account  of  the 
frost.  In  the  larger  centres  there  are  generally  facilities  for  the  storage  of  fruit  and 
we  take  advantage  of  them.  While  it  might  be  wise  to  license  commission  men  and  to 
require  them  to  give  bonds,  would  these  bonds  be  given  in  such  a  way  as  to  protect 
each  individual  grower  in  case  of  assignment  or  loss  ?  That  is  a  question  which  will 
have  to  come  up  before  the  conference  to-night. 

Mr.  Pettit. — I  would  like  to  amend  that  resolution  by  striking  out  l  thirty  days ' 
and  saying  that  the  return  shall  be  made  within  ten  days  of  the  date  of  sale.  I  do 
not  think  there  would  be  anything  unreasonable  in  that.  We  have  one  of  the  large 
fruit  merchants  here — Mr.  Hunt,  of  Ottawa.  Perhaps  he  will  say  something  on  this 
question. 

THE    COMMISSION    MERCHANTS'    SIDE. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Hunt. — Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen,  at  the  outset  I  must  confess 
that  I  am  in  the  commission  business.  I  do  not  think  there  are  two  words  in  the 
English  language  so  badly  abused  as  '  commission  merchant.'  A  man  who  can  write 
a  fancy  circular,  and  get  up  a  nice  heading  for  his  stationery,  rent  a  little  corner  store 
or  office  and  fly  around  the  country  soliciting  business,  is  a  commission  merchant. 
There  are  distinctions  between  grades  of  apples,  and  I  think  there  should  be  the  same 
distinction  between  a  commission  merchant  and  a  mushroom.  We  have  a  crop  of 
mushrooms  every  year  that  is  ruining  the  business.  I  could  name  a  certain  city  in 
which  there  were  two  men  working  as  commission  merchants.  The  city  got  a  good 
name,  the  growers  got  respectable  returns  for  their  fruit  and  the  commission  men  got 
a  living  but  this  city  had  its  crop  of  mushrooms.  They  were  there  for  one  year 
and  that  was  the  end  of  them.  During  that  time  the  growers  and  the  legiti- 
mate commission  merchant  suffered  alike.  I  do  not  see  how  the  proposal  to 
license  commission  merchants  is  going  to  work  out,  but  I  am  in  accord  with 
it  ii  it  can  be  worked  out.  I  do  think  that  the  law  might  be  so  amended 
that  a  man  handling  goods  on  commission  should  be  obliged  to  open  his  books  to 
the  man  who  is  shipping  goods  to  him,  showing  the  prices  realized  and  the  names  of 
the  purchasers.     Any  man  who  will  not  comply  with  that  has  no  license  to  be  in  the 
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business.  The  commission  mer.cb.an1  is  a  vitally  interested  party  in  every  pound  of 
fruit  growing  in  this  Dominion  whether  he  handles  it  or  not.  We  know  thai  if  apples 
are  sold  at  $1.50  a  barrel  the  commission  merchant  cannot  make  sail  for  his  porridge 
or  pay  the  rent,  while  if  they  are  selling  for  $2.50  a  barrel  he  makes  somi  money 
or  a  little  over  a  living-.    It  is  no1  in  the  commission  merchant's  interesl  to  run  pr 

down.    What  he  wants  is  to  keep  the  goods  at  a  fair  price  and  if  these  g 1-  are  sent 

to  him  in  a  righl  way  he  can  always  gel  a  fair  price.  bu1  unfortunately  they  do  not 
always  come  in  that  way.  When  the  markets  are  glutted  and  when  the  growers  can- 
not sell  their  products  at  home  they  will  send  them  to  the  i mission  merchant,  but 

when  the  goods,  are  scarce  and  buyers  are  as  thick  as  bees  in  iuntry  are  able  to 

buy  these  goods  at  a  price  and  they  can  retail  or  wholesale  them  and  make  a  profit, 
who  suffers  \  Eliminate  the  commission  merchant  from  Canada  and  the  fruit  growi 
will  lose  more  in  one  year  than  any  commission  merchanl  has  made  in  twenty-five. 
I  will  take  two  counties  in  Ontario — Northumberland  and  Prince  Edward  county — 
the  grower-  have  lost  more  money  up  to  the  firsl  of  October,  L905,  than  any  man  in 
the  commission  business  has  ever  made  ou1  of  these  two  counties  -imply  because  the 
buyers  knew  the  conditions  better  than  the  growers  did  and  they  purchased  the  fruit 
at  a  lower  price.  I  do  not  blame  them.  If  1  were  a  buyer  I  would  buy  goods 
cheaply  as  I  could  and  sell  them  as  high  as  1  could.  Bu1  we  commission  merchants 
!pay  out  in  one  year  $500  to  $1,000  to  get  information  and  statistics  all  over  the  world. 
We  give  that  information  free  to  every  grower  in  the  country  and  they  can  send  us 
their  fruit  or  not  as  they  see  fit.  In  return  we  have  men  in  the-  country  whom  you 
could  not  buy  a  barrel  of  apples  from  for  money;  on  the  other  hand  we  have  men  who 
will  hold  off  and  if  they  can  get  a  price  from  the  buyer  the  commission  man  gets  the 
go-by. 

COMMISSION    MERCHANTS  IX  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

1  do  not  know  how  the  commission  business  is  run  in  Great  Britain,  hut  I  know 
that  you  have  to  1  (long  to  a  certain  combination  before  you  can  buy.  Several  men  have 
told  me  that  they  stacked  goods  and  tell  certain  buyers  that  the  goods  are  stacked. 

Mr.  Cowan. — Please  explain  what  you  mean  by  stacking  goods. 

Mr.  Hunt. — They  stack  the  goods,  placing  the  good  fruit  in  the  centre  and  the  \ 
outside  and  they  mark  the  whole  lot  'wet  and  slack.'  The  result  is  that  nobody  wants 
them  and  the  man  who  buys  then}  knowing  they  are  stacked  makes  5  shillings  a  barrel 
on  them.  In  Canada  we  do  not  sell  the  goods  in  that  way.  Each  lot  of  goods  is  laid 
out  on  the  floor  and  each  man's  apples  are  sold  independently.  The  man  who  puts  his 
goods  up  right  gets  the  full  market,  value  of  them,  and  the  man  who  sends  truck  and 
trash  has  to  take  the  ruling  price  for  that  kind  of  goods. 

ADVANTAGES    OF    SELLJV.    ON    I ■(  (NSIGNMENT. 

As  to  co-operative  packing  I  am  in  perfect  symapthy  with  it.  I  have  had  some 
experience  with  co-operative  packing  companies  myself  and  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
handling  3,000  barrels  of  apples  from  one  company.  I  was  congratulated  by  the  man- 
ager of  the  company  and  informed  over  hi<  own  signature  that  1  had  go1  27  cents  a 
barrel  more  for  his  apple-  that  he  shipped  on  commission  than  he  had  gol  on  the  f.o.b. 
basis  selling  outright.  1  make  the  claim,  and  I  have  the  hardihood  to  make  the  claim, 
that  if  every  pound  of  fruit  was  properly  consigned  the  grower  will  gel  more  out  of  it 
than  he  will  get  on  the  f.o.b.  basis.  There  is  no  man  going  to  iny<  si  his  money  in  our 
fruits  for  a  distant  market  unless  he  sees  a  chance  of  making  more  than  1<»  per  cent. 
If  you  want  to  send  your  product-  to  foreign  or  distant  markets  you  cannot  expect 
men  to  come  and  buy  them  and  pay  big  prices  for  them.  On  the  other  hand,  yon  intro- 
duce the  goods  and  then  you  get  all  the  f.o.b.  markets  you  want.  The  commission 
business  does  missionary  work  by  educating  people  to  take  our  fruits  in  distant  markets. 
The  system  of  handling  fruits  on  the  f.o.b.  basis  has  Keen  tried  in  California.    They  did 
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it  for  two  years  and  they  discovered  that  the  commission  sales  were  17  per  cent  over  the 
f.o.b.  sales.  The  commission  business  is  not  always  properly  adjusted  or  properly 
viewed.  The  low  market  prices  are  always  held  up  to  ridicule  while  the  long  prices  are 
not  shown  to  any  extent.  If  you  will  allow  me  I  will  give  you  an  illustration  of  some- 
thing that  happened  in  my  own  business  last  fall.  A  man  who  lives  three  miles  from 
the  city  had  a  nice  lot  of  ]\Iclntosh  Red  apples  and  he  said  to  me  :  Hunt,  do  you  think 
you  could  get  $3.50  a  barrel  for  those  apples  in  the  auction  ?  I  said  :  I  do  not  think 
so;  I  am  perfectly  sure  of  it.  I  said  :  I  am  almost  certain  I  can  get  $1.50  more.  He 
put  his  apples  in,  and  in  place  of  getting  $3.50  a  barrel  for  them  I  got  $5.85  a  barrel 
right  in  Ottawa.  He  was  prepared  to  sell  these  apples  for  $3  a  barrel  to  any  man  who 
would  buy  them.  That  is  only  one  instance  of  where,  if  the  goods  are  put  up  right  and 
if  you  bring  them  into  competition  between  200  and  250  buyers  where  everybody  sees 
what  kind  of  apples  they  are,  they  will  pay  good  prices  for  them.  There  are  men  in 
this  room  who  have  been  growing  apples  for  years  and  I  dare  say  there  is  not  a  man  in 
Ottawa  who  knows  there  are  such  men  living.  Those  apples  have  been  sold  and  branded 
by  other  people  whereas  the  names  of  the  men  who  have  produced  these  apples  have 
never  come  before  the  public. 

UNIFORMITY  IN  LONG  DISTANCE  SHIPMENT. 

Another  phase  of  the  matter  is  that  in  reference  to  shipping  goods  to  the  west.  I 
speak  now  particularly  of  Winnipeg.  There  are  too  many  different  varieties  of  pack- 
ages. If  the  resolution  on  transportation  which  you  passed  this  afternoon  is  put  into 
effect  and  you  know  you  can  land  a  car  of  fruit  in  Winnipeg  in  six  days  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  the  fruit  grower  from  packing  the  fruit  in  such  a  way  that  it  will 
stand  up  for  that  length  of  time.  If  the  goods  are  packed  and  shipped  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible after  they  are  ready  for  market  and  not  held  on  sidings,  they  will  arrive  in  good 
condition.  If  they  do  not  arrive  in  good  condition,  according  to  the  terms  of  the 
resolution,  the  railway  company  has  to  assume  the  responsibility.  If  you  adopt  a  uni- 
form package  for  your  fruit  you  will  find  it  easier  to  brace  your  cars  and  to  land  the 
fruit  in  proper  condition.  If  you  have  boxes,  crates  and  barrels  you  cannot  bind  that 
car  so  as  to  prevent  the  fruit  from  shifting  and  being  all  smashed  up.  In  California 
they  put  their  plums  in  the  same  sized  packages  as  those  in  which  they  put  peaches  for 
the  simple  reason  that  two  peach  boxes  go  in  harmony  with  one  pear  box  and  they  can 
pack  plums  and  peaches  together  in  such  a  manner  that  they  will  not  move  until  they 
reach  Ottawa,  Montreal  or  anywhere  else.  The  greatest  trouble  we  had  with  Ontario 
fruit  shipped  to  Winnipeg  last  year  arose  from  the  fact  that  th'3se  goods  were  not  placed 
in  uniform  packages  and  were  not  of  uniform  ripeness.  Some  of  the  goods  were  over- 
ripe and  some  too  green.  If  these  goods  were  all  packed  in  one  particular  way  they 
would  arrive  in  very  nearly  the  same  condition,  go  on  the  market  and  create  an  impres- 
sion that  up  to  the  present  time  has  never  existed  in  regard  to  them. 

LICENSING   COMMISSION    MERCHANTS. 

I  may  say,  before  closing,  in  regard  to  commission  merchants  being  licensed,  that 
Mr.  Pettit's  suggestion  to  change  the  resolution  so  as  to  make  it  read  ten  days  after 
sale  instead  of  thirty  days  is  a  move  in  the  right  direction.  If  a  commission  man 
cannot  make  his  returns  within  ten  days  after  sale  there  is  something  wrong.  He 
if  either  giving  too  much  credit  or  there  is  something  else  wrong.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  honest  commission  man  who  has  any  objection  to  being  tied  down  or  to 
making  the  terms  for  the  commission  merchant  just  as  strict  as  they  are  for  the 
fancy  grade  of  apples.  I  do  not  care  how  strict  they  are;  the  stricter  the  better.  We 
will  get  rid  of  the  mushroom  crop  of  commission  merchants  and  they  are  the  ones 
v.  ho  are  ruining  the  business.  If  there  are  two  men  in  the  place,  for  instance,  a 
shipper  will  say:  We  will  send  Smith  and  Jones  five  baskets  each  and  we  will  see 
who  will  get  the  better  price.     If  I  have  a  grudge  against  my  opponent  I  will  find 
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out  what  these  goods  are  worth  at  his  place  and  I  will  give  the  same  goods  for  ten 
cents  less.  The  man  who  bought  goods  from  Jones  will  say:  You  charged  me  too 
much;  I  can  get  the  same  goods  ten  cents  cheaper.  The  result  is  that  the  shipper 
loses  ten  cents  a  basket.  I  am  protecting  my  own  business  at  the  expense  of  the 
shipper.  These  are  facts  with  reference  to  frauds  perpetrated  every  day  which  the  grower 
should  know.  It  is  only  by  working  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the  growers  and  giv- 
ing them  the  information  which  we  do  give  them  and  which  will  keep  them  posted  on 
the  markets  that  we  can  expect  the  best  results.  If  you  have  all  the  goods  packed 
on  a  co-operative  basis  and  if  you  have  only  one  man  distributing  these  goods  and 
seeing  that  no  market  is  glutted  you  will  have  the  business  perfected.  But,  what 
kills  the  business  is  the  fact  that  when  the  goods  are  low  in  price  too  many  come  in 
and  before  you  can  get  more  the  prices  are  away  up  and  the  people  stop  using  the 
fruit.  I  do  not  mean  to  throw  this  stuff  away,  but  I  mean  to  sell  it  at  a  reasonable 
price  that  will  pay  the  man  who  produces  it.  I  have  had  some  eighteen  years'  exper- 
ience in  the  commission  business  and  I  stand  here  to-night  to  tell  you  that  I  never 
bought  a  package  of  fruit  in  my  life  outright,  and  I  may  say  also,  not  by  way  of  giv- 
ing my  business  away,  that  I  handled  last  year  over  $500,000  worth  of  fruit.  There 
must  be  something  in  the  commission  business  or  it  could  not  be  worked  in  that  way. 
T  will  frankly  confess  that  if  I  had  handled  the  same  amount  of  business  on  the 
f.o.b.  basis  I  could  have  retired  from  the  fruit  business  and  come  here  and  listen  to 
your  discussion  with  a  free  hand. 

Mr.  Graham. — I  would  like  to  ask  the  mover  of  the  resolution  if  it  is  intended 
to  apply  to  people  soliciting  consignments  for  foreign  countries? 

-    Mr.  Pettit. — No,  sir,  we  could  not  control  commission    merchants    in    foreign 
countries. 

Mr.  Graham. — Commission  merchants  in  Liverpool,  London  and  other  points 
have  their  representatives  here  soliciting  consignments,  is  it  intended  to  apply  to 
these  men? 

Mr.  Pettit. — No. 

LONDON    COMMISSION    MERCHANTS. 

Mr.  Starr. — I  suppose  Mr.  Graham  wanted  to  know  the  result  of  the  commission 
business  in  Great  Britain.  As  far  as  we,  in  Nova  Scotia  are  concerned;  our  sales  are 
all  made  through  commission  merchants  in  London.  A  large  portion  of  our  fruit  is 
sent  to  commission  merchants  who  do  not  sell  at  auction  but  who  sell  at  private 
sale.  I  have  been  shipping  since  the  early  seventies  to  one  firm  in  London,  with  per- 
fect satisfaction.  I  watch  the  markets  carefully  and  note  my  returns  with  what  I 
have  received  from  these  and  make  comparisons  with  returns  received  by  my  neigh- 
bours who  have  sent  not  these  but  to  others.  I  hold  in  my  hands  the  report  of  my 
son's  returns  for  the  last  few  years.  He  says  that  the  average  export  price  of  fruit 
gave  him  for  the  last  three  years  $2.30  per  barrel  net  f.o.b.  This  crop  is  from  four- 
teen acres  of  bearing  orchard.  He  figures  up  his  total  expenses  during  that  time  and 
he  finds  that  he  has  received  net  returns  equal  to  15  per  cent  on  an  estimated  value  of 
$1,000  per  acre  from  that  fourteen  acres  in  the  last  three  years.  That  is  simply  be- 
cause he  has  been  particular  in  picking,  putting  up  his  fruit  and  sending  it  con- 
stantly to  one  firm. 

Mr.  Brodie. — My  experience  of  commission  merchants  both  here  and  abroad  is 
that  if  you  get  a  good  man  stick  to  him  and  do  not  change  around.  He  is  the  party 
to  look  after  your  brand.  I  remember  sending  one  shipment  to  London,  and  I  had 
an  experience  of  the  dock  charges,  which  are  far  larger  than  those  in  Liverpool  and 
Glasgow.     I  abandoned  the  London  market. 
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NO   DISCRIMINATION    BETWEEN    DOMESTK     AND    FOREIGN    COMMISSION    MEN. 

Mr.  Hunt. — 1  would  certainly  be  opposed  to  having  Canadian  commission  mer- 
chants placed  under  a  bond  or  required  to  take  out  a  license  if  foreigners  could  come 
in  and  run  through  the  country  as  they  saw  fit.  I  would  like  to  see  the  foreign  com- 
mission merchants  pu1  upon  the  same  basis  as  we  ourselves.  To  make  a  discrimina- 
tion would  not  be  fair  to  the  man  here  who  wants  to  do  what  is  right.  We  have  kjeen 
competition  with  these  people  on  the  other  side.  I  say  license  all  and  license  all 
alike,  and  if  a  man  does  not  feel  like  coming  under  the  law  let  him  stay  out  of  the 
country.  If  he  is  a  good  man  and  is  not  ashamed  of  his  business  he  will  put  up  the 
bond.  If  he  wants  to  do  what  is  right,  that  bond  will  not  cost  him  very  much,  and  if 
he  wants  to  do  what  is  wrong,  we  do  not  want  him  in  the  country.  We  want  all  to  be 
on  the  same  basis. 

Mr.  Graham. — Mr.  Hunt  is  perfectly  right  about  this.  We  have  a  number  of  gen- 
tlemen soliciting  business  for  the  auction  rooms  of  Great  Britain,  and  I  see  no  rea-t 
son  why  they  should  not  take  out  a  license  if  that  is  to  be  the  system  adopted  for  com- 
mission men.  They  certainly  ought  to  come  under  the  same  law  as  people  residing 
in  our  own  country. 

Mr.  Fisher. — Of  course,  this  is  quite  in  order  as  a  matter  for  discussion,  but, 
while  I  will  not  give  you  a  legal  opinion,  I  am  pretty  sure  that  licenses  of  this  kind 
are  entirely  under  the  control  of  provincial  legislatures.  It  is  quite  competent,  how- 
ever, for  this  conference  to  suggest  to  the  provincial  governments  what  they  wish 
them  to  do. 

Mr.  Pettit. — I  am  willing  to  make  this  as  far-reaching  as  possible.  If  it  comes 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  provincial  governments  and  they  would  also  require 
licenses  from  those  who  solicit  consignments  for  the  old  country,  I  am  perfectly  will- 
ing that  it  should  cover  those  persons  as  well  as  the  commission  men  at  home. 

LICENSING    COMMISSION    MERCHANTS. 

Mr.  Jones. — It  strikes  me  that  the  license  idea  is  good.  We,  as  fruit  growers, 
have  suffered  in  the  past  from  financial  failures  or  assignments  or  absconding  commis- 
sion men — mushroom  commission  men,  as  Mr.  Hunt  describes  them — and  other  men 
who  have  been  really  unfortunate.  It  strikes  me  that  if  there  were  a  bond  given  the 
bond  would  have  to  be  taken  by  the  provincial  governments,  and  through  our  provin- 
cial governments  we  would  be  protected  by  the  bond,  or  in  other  words,  it  would  even- 
tually mean  that  the  government  were  protecting  us  against  loss  through  commission 
merchants.  Perhaps  I  do  not  understand  it  aright,  but  I  really  do  not  see  how  we  are 
going  to  get  at  it.  If  a  commission  merchant  gives  a  bond  he  cannot  give  each  indi- 
dual  customer  a  bond,  but  he  has  to  give  a  bond  to  the  government  and  does  not  that 
eventually  mean  that  we  are  asking  our  government  to  secure  us  against  loss  in  ship- 
ping through  a  commission  merchant.     If  so,  it' looks  to  me  as  rather  out  of  order. 

Mr.  E.  D.  Smith,  M.P. — No ;  this  is  simply  for  the  protection  of  the  creditors 
if  a  man  fails. 

PROVINCIAL  GOVERNMENTS   SHOULD   LICENSE   COMMISSION    MERCHANTS. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Armstrong,  M.P. — I  think  the  motion  before  the  conference  is  a  very 
valuable  one,  one  which  should  be  of  great  interest  to  the  fruit  men  of  Canada,  and 
I  would  suggest  that  it  be  carried  by  the  delegates  here,  and  that  a  copy  of  it  be  sent 
to  the  provincial  governments,  with  the  request  of  this  convention  that  they  place  a 
law  on  the  statute-books  of  their  province  to  enforce  it. 

Mr.  Fisher. — I  think  that  any  suggestions  of  this  conference  which  would  have 
to  be  carried  out  through  the  provincial  governments  will  have  to  be  forwarded  to  the 
provincial  governments  by  the  officers  of  the  conference.  Any  suggestions  which  are 
made  to  the  Dominion  government  will  have  to  be  presented  to  the  Department  of 
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Agriculture.  But,  there  seems  to  be  some  little  difference  and  doubt  as  to  the  terms 
of  this  resolution.  We  will  have  to  decide  that  before  we  pass  it.  The  resolution  as 
it  reads,  says  : — 

' — any  person  soliciting  or  receiving  consignments  of  fruit    to  be  sold  on 
commission  should  be  compelled  to  take  out  a  Dominion  licen 
That  will  have  to  be  changed  to  a  '  license.'     Then  it  proceeds  : — 

' — and  furnish  a  bond  satisfactory  to  the  government,  which  license  shall  he 
liable  to  cancellation  if  at  any  time  he  neglects  to  make  returns  within  ten  days 

of  the  date  of  receiving  the  g Is,  with  a  detailed  statemenl  showing  the  price, 

date  of  sale  and  to  whom  sold.' 

Do  I  understand  that  the  change  in  regard  to  the  returns  is  unanimi  usly  accepted  ? 

Mr.  Pettit. — Ten  days  from  date  of  sale. 

Mr.  Fisher. — Is  that  agreed  to?     If  so,  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  accepl   it. 

Mr.  Peters.- — I  think  that  if  the  provincial  government  did  anything  at  all  in  the 

way  of  protection  they  would  insist  on  all  produce  being  included. 

Mr.  Brodie. — Our  Pomological  Society  tried  to  secure  the  passage  of  a  law  to  pre- 
vent fruit  tree  peddlers  from  introducing  tender  varieties  nut  suited  to  our  climate. 
We  brought  this  matter  before  our  Comissioner  of  Agriculture  in  the  province  of 
Quebec  and  it  was  held  that  it  would  interfere  with  trade.  One  of  our  discourage- 
ments come  from  these  ignorant  agents  selling  varieties  nol   suited  to  our  climate. 

[Mr.  Fisher. — The  prohibiting  of  certain  classes  of  articles  being  sold  in  this  coun- 
try would  come  under  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  hut  this  question  of 
licenses  is  one  which  comes  within  the  purview  of  the  provincial  governments.  You  will 
remember  that  the  province  of  Quebec  has  imposed  a  license  fee  on  commercial  travellers 
which  is  in  the  same  line  as  this  and  I  am  informed  that  there  is  no  question  as  to 
the  power  of  the  provincial  legislature  to  do  that.  A  few  years  ago  the  Dominion  Par- 
liament undertook  to  license  the  sale  of  liquor,  but  it  was  declared  ultra  vires. 

Father  Burke. — They  may  be  glad  of  an  opportunity  of  having  some  new  licen. 

Mr.  Fisher. — There  are  two  points  in  regard  to  this  that  1  do  not  think  are  per- 
fectly <dear.  The  first  is  whether  this  should  apply  to  everybody  soliciting  consign- 
ments whether  for  the  home  or  outside  trade.  Do  I  understand  that  this  should  apply 
to  everybody  ? 

Father  Burke. — Everybody. 

Mr.  Fisher. — The  way  it  reads  it  would  apply  to  everybody,  '  any  person  soliciting 
or  receiving  consignments  of  fruit  to  be  sold  on  commission."  I  d<>  nol  know  whether 
that  would  cover  the  case  of  a  person  soliciting  consignments  for  another,  he,  himself, 
not  selling  them  at  all.  If  the  representative  of  an  English  commission  house  were 
out  soliciting  consignments  in  Canada  to  be  sold  in  England,  he  having  nothing  do 
with  the  sale.  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  these  words  would  cover  it.  but  I  think  we  can 
easily  introduce  words  that  would  cover  it. 

Father  Burke. — That  would  be  merely  a  suggestion  to  the  local  governments  and 
they  could  fix  it  up  to  cover  that  case  if  necessary. 

Mr.  Armstrong. — I  think  that  covers  it  pretty  well.  The  words  '  any  person  solicit- 
ing or  receiving  consignments '  should  cover  it. 

Mr.  Fisher. — Is  it  the  understanding  that  the  motion  should  read  '  within  ten 
days  after  the  date  of  sale  of  the  goods     1 

A  Delegate. — Yes. 
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LISTS    OF   COMMISSION    MERCHANTS'   CUSTOMERS. 

Mr.  Ross. — There  is  one  little  point  in  that  connection.  It  is  perhaps  questionable 
if  a  commission  merchant  would  care  to  give  a  list  of  those  to  whom  he  had  sold ;  would 
the  same  object  not  be  attained  if  he  were  to  allow  the  shipper  the  privilege  of  inspect- 
ing his  books,  because  very  often,  if  he  gave  a  list  of  those  to  whom  he  sold  he  would 
be  giving  away  a  list  of  his  customers. 

Mr.  Fisher. — He  would  make  the  returns  to  the  person  for  whom  he  had  sold.  I 
do  not  understand  this  to  mean  that  he  should  publish  the  report  of  his  sales. 

Mr.  Ross. — No,  but  it  might  work  against  him  beause  a  party  might  endeavour  to 
deal  directly  with  his  customers. 

Mr.  Peters. — I  suggest  that  you  cut  out  the  last  part  of  the  resolution  requiring 
that  he  shall  make  a  statement  of  the  persons  to  whom  he  sold. 

Mr.  Pettit. — The  Fruit  Growers'  Stock  Company  appoint  agents  to  sell  on  com- 
mission and  they  require  data  from  them  for  the  purpose  of  tracing  up  sales  to  find 
whether  they  are  making  these  returns  correctly  or  not.  That  is  the  only  check  we 
have  on  them. 

Mr.  Hunt. — In  regard  to  the  matter  of  making  up  account  sales,  it  would  be  a 
matter  of  impossibility  for  a  man  who  was  doing  any  kind  of  business  to  do  that,  but 
if  you  could  include  in  that  motion  a  provision  that  the  commission  merchant's  books 
shall  be  open  to  the  inspection  of  the  shipper  it  would  cover  the  point.  It  is  impossible 
for  the  commission  merchant  to  make  up  perhaps  500  account  sales  giving  the  name 
of  the  shipper  and  the  name  of  the  men  to  whom  the  goods  are  sold.  It  would  entail 
endless  work,  but  if  you  give  to  the  shipper  the  privilege  of  inspecting  the  books,  you 
get  at  it  in  that  way.  I  would  not  undertake  to  do  a  commission  business  and  supply 
a  return  of  that  kind,  giving  the  name  of  the  purchaser  of  the  goods,  but  I  am  quite 
willing  that  any  person  who  ships  goods  shall  have  the  privilege  of  inspecting  my 
books.  To  make  out  these  account  sales  and  put  the  name  of  the  buyer  on  the  account 
sales  would  certainly  entail  work  that  no  commission  merchant  would  undertake. 

Father  Burke. — I  would  like  to  ask  the  mover  what  he  means  by  a  return  in  ten 
days.  Does  that  mean  that  the  money  has  to  be  sent  back  to  the  person  from  whom 
the  goods  were  got  ? 

Mr.  Pettit. — Yes. 

Father  Burke. — In  Prince  Edward  Island  where  we  sell  goods  to-day  and  have 
no  communication  for  fifty-nine  days,  what  would  we  do  ? 

BUYING   DIRECT   VERSUS   CONSIGNMENT. 

Mr.  Manson. — Personally,  we  prefer  to  buy  our  stock  outright.  In  our  country 
we  repeatedly  have  carload  after  carload  of  fruit  tumbling  in  on  top  of  each  other. 
If  there  were  some  system  by  which  the  people  here  could  keep  track  of  the  Manitoba 
market  the  Manitoba  people  would  come  down  here  and  buy  their  stock  and  there 
would  be  no  occasion  for  commission  merchants.  If  a  man  is  not  in  the  commission 
business  but  is  getting  carloads  shipped  up  to  him,  would  he  have  to  take  out  a 
license  ? 

Mr.  Fisher. — Under  this  resolution,  if  he  received^  such  goods  on  commission,  he 
would  have  to  take  out  a  license. 

Mr.  Manson. — But  suppose  he  did  not  ?  We  do  not  want  this  commission  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  Fisher. — The  return  must  be  sent.  To  make  a  return  within  ten  days  after 
the  date  of  receiving  the  goods  would  be  difficult,  but  I  take  it  for  granted  that  if  the 
commission  merchant  posts  the  necessary  information  to  the  seller  it  will  be  sufficient 
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to  make  a  return  even  if  it  takes  a  week  or  a  month  to  get  to  the  seller.  I  think  that 
would  be  quite  covered  by  the  words  in  this  resolution.  It  is  usual  in  all  such  matters 
that  the  posting  of  a  registered  letter  is  sufficient  to  comply  with  tbe  law. 

Mr.  Dewar. — The  Resolution  Committee  crushed  so  many  resolutions  that  we  did 
not  like  to  put  them  all  down.  We  were  inclined  to  put  this  one  down  but  we  thought 
we  would  like  it  to  come  before  the  conference  so  that  it  might  be  discussed.  But, 
if  it  is  passed,  I  think  the  word  '  bond '  should  be  attached  to  the  word  '  license.'  If 
there  is  no  security  to  the  consignor  what  is  the  use  of  a  license? 

BOND    FROM    COMMISSION    MERCHANTS. 

Mr.  Fisher. — It  says  that  a  bond  must  be  furnished.  I  do  not  think  that  a  bond 
of  that  character  would  be  of  any  material  value  to  recompense  the  consignor  for  loss, 
because,  if  there  were  a  failure  on  the  part  of  a  commission  merchant  it  is  not  likely 
that  the  bond  would  be  a  very  high  one — perhaps  $1,000,  and  that  bond,  divided 
amongst  a  lot  of  people  who  were  creditors,  or  who  had  made  consignments  to  this 
commission  merchant,  would  be  very  small  in  amount.  A  bond  of  this  kind  is  con- 
sidered more  as  a  pledge  of  good  faith  and  good  standing  than  anything  else. 

Mr.  Pettit. — In  our  company  we  required  sureties  to  the  extent  of  two  bonds- 
men in  cities  who  will  make  a  declaration  that  they  were  worth  $5,000  each  in  their 
own  right,  and  in  towns  sureties  of  $2,000  each. 

Mr.  Fisher. — As  bondsmen  for  the  commission  merchant  to  whom  you  consign? 

Mr.  Pettit. — Yes. 

Mr.  Fisher. — The  idea  of  this  motion  then  is  that  the  government  should  require 
some  bond  of  that  kind? 

Mr.  Pettit. — Something  that  would  make  the  grower  practically  safe. 

Mr.  Fisher. — Of  course,  the  bond  you  speak  of  would  be  only  useful  for  the  busi- 
ness you  are  doing,  but  if  a  commission  merchant  were  doing  a  lot  of  business  with 
you  and  a  lot  of  business  with  a  number  of  other  consignors  in  the  country  the  gov- 
ernment bond  would  have  to  be  divided  amongst  the  whole  of  them. 

Mr.  E.  D.  Smith,  M.P. — That  is  the  case  with  the  company  that  Mr.  Pettit  speaks 
of,  the  bond  would  be  divided  among  the  people  who  shipped.  This  company  ships 
for  a  lot  of  people  in  the  country,  and  I  believe  in  some  cases  where  there  has  been 
a  failure  the  bond  has  been  escheated  and  divided  among  the  creditors. 

Mr.  A.  Martin,  M.P.,  Prince  Edward  Island. — I  think  the  bond  might  defeat  the 
very  object  you  have  in  view.  A  stranger  with  perhaps  not  the  very  best  intentions 
would  take  out  this  bond  for  $1,000;  he  might  be  very  unscrupulous,  and  he  might 
go  through  the  country  and  buy  perhaps  $10,000  worth  of  apples.  He  would  say  to  the 
people:  'Here  is  my  bond;  I  am  all  right,'  and  he  would  go  and  solicit  these  goods 
from  people  on  the  strength  of  having  this  bond.  He  would  say  to  them  '  I  am  per- 
fectly safe,  trust  me,  there  is  the  government  bond,'  but  when  the  consignor  would 
look  around,  why,  here  is  a  bond  for  perhaps  $1,000  for  a  purchase  of  $10,000  or  $20,- 
000  worth  of  apples. 

Father  Burke. — This  is  merely  advisory  for  the  local  governments  and  I  suppose 
it  will  do  no  harm.    They  will  adopt  this,  I  suppose,  properly  safeguarded. 

Mr.  Fisher. — Some  exception  has  been  taken  to  these  latter  words,  but  I  may,  I 
think,  read  the  resolution  as  it  stands. 

Mr.  Armstrong. — I  would  move  in  amendment  that  the  word  '  bonds '  be  taken 
out.  I  agree  with  Mr.  Martin  that  it  is  a  most  serious  position  in  which  to  place  the 
farmers,  I  would  also  move  that  the  last  two  words  be  struck  out. 
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Mr.  Fishkr. — It  is  moved  by  Mr.  Armstrong  that  the  clause  in  regard  to  the 
bonds  should  be  stricken  out.  and  tint  the  words  '  and  to  whom  sold'  should  be  stricken 
out  of  the  description  of  tin'  return.     The  resolution  would  then  read: — 

'  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  convention  any  person  soliciting  or  receiving 
consignments  of  fruit  to  be  sold  on  commission  should  be  compelled  to  take  out 
a  license  and  furnish  a  bond  satisfactory  to  the  government,  which  license  shall 
be  liable  to  cancellation  at  any  time  he  neglects  to  make  returns  within  30 
days  of  the  date  of  receiving  the  goods,  with  a  detailed  statement  showing  the 
price,  date  of  sale,  and  to  whom  sold.' 

Mr.  Pettit. — I  accept  that  amendment. 

Mr.  Fisher. — Then  the  vote  is  on  the  resolution  thus  amended. 

• 

COMMISSION    MERCHANT'S    BOOKS. 

Mr.  Hunt. — It  is  important  that  the  books  of  the  commission  merchant  should 
be  open  to  the  inspection  of  the  man  who  ships  the  goods.  It  should  be  every  grower's 
iprivilege  to  know  beyond  a  doubt  to  whom  his  goods  were  sold  and  at  what  price. 

Mr.  Lick. — Are  there  any  restrictions  at  the  present  time  in  the  Ontario  laws  on 
commission  men? 

Mr.  Hunt. — Not  that  I  know.  I  have  made  a  practice  in  my  business  of  opening 
my  book  unreservedly  to  any  man  with  whom  I  do  business. 

Mr.  Lick. — That  is  a  very  reasonable  thing  to  ask  and  it  would  be  a  most  valuable 
addition  to  the  motion. 

Mr.  Fisher. — You  have  heard  Mr.  Hunt's  amendment?  Do  you  wish  to  have  the 
amendment  added  to  the  motion? 

Mr.  Pettit. — I  would  suggest  that  Mr.  Hunt's  proposition  be  added  and  while 
changing  it  I  would  say,  also  add  a  high  license. 

Mr.  Sherrington. — I  think  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  refer  this  back  to  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Dewar. — I  think  if  we  adopt  the  resolution  and  let  it  go,  we  will  do  a  good 
deal  better.  This  will  give  a  man  a  standing  in  the  community  he  would  otherwise 
not  get.  But  if  we  pass  a  resolution,  and  he  must  give  these  particulars  to  the  ship- 
per, it  will  give  him  a  standing  in  the  community  to  which  he  is  not  entitled. 

Mr.  Smiths — It  strikes  me  that  the  argument  against  the  bond  is  rather  weak.  If 
it  is  any  good  it  will  apply  to  all  bonds  and  we  must  conclude  it  is  not  a  wise  thing 
to  exact  a  bond  in  any  case. 

Mr.  Fisher. — I  do  not  wish  to  influence  you,  but  it  strikes  me  that  this  resolution 
as  amended  has  not  been  quite  considered  as  it  should  be  and  I  am  rather  disposed 
to  agree  with  Mr.  Sherrington  that  it  will  be  better  to  refer  it  to  the  Committee  on 
Resolutions,  and  have  it  brought  forward  again  in  view  of  all  the  suggestions  that  have 
been  made.  I  think  perhaps  it  would  be  a  little  dangerous  for  us  to  take  it  up  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment  with  so  many  suggested  amendments  not  considered. 

Mr.  Lick. — Would  it  not  be  best  to  pass  a  resolution  advising  growers  to  deal  with 
commission  merchants  willing  to  have  their  books  examined? 

Mr.  E.  D.  Smith. — There  are  all  sorts  of  books  to  be  examined.  A  man  might 
have  a  basket  of  peaches  sold  at  50  cents  or  2  baskets  at  75  cents.  What  good  would 
it  be  to  the  grower  to  see  such  a  book  unless  the  commission  man  has  in  his  book  the 
name  of  the  man  to  whom  he  sold  his  goods? 

Mr.  Hunt. — It  is  as  easy  to  trace  the  person  from  whom  the  goods  were  bought 
and  to  whom  they  were  sold,  as  it  would  be  to  trace  any  transaction.     The  express 
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receipts  show  from  whom  you  got  it.  and  the  number  of  the  package  and  alongside 
that  on  the  books  is  the  man's  name  to  whom  they  are  sold. 

Mr.  E.  D.  Smith. — Thou.  I  can  see  it  would  not  be  much  of  a  job  for  the  com- 
mission man  to  make  thai   return. 

Mr.  Hunt. — It  is  a  matter  of  time,  working  12\  hours  a  day  in  pla< f  10  ho 

Motion    REFERRED   BACK    TO    RES0L1    1I"\    COMMITTEE. 

Father  Bubee. — I  do  not  think  we  are  at  all  agreed  on  the  method  to  be  followed 

and  therefore  I  move  that  we  refer  this  hack  to  the  ( lommitt n  Resolutions,  to  report 

it  hack  as  unfinished  business  to-morrow. 

.Motion  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Fisher. — It  is  suggested  that  we  now  take  up  the  question  of  transportation. 

TRANSPORTATION — EXPRESS  RATES 

Mr.  Pettit. — I  move,  seconded  l>y  Mr.  II.  J": 

That  this  conference,  op  adjournment,  wait  upon  the  Dominion  Government 
to  ask  that  legislation  he  passed  at  the  present  session  for  the  purpose  of  placing 
express  rates  under  the  control  of  the  Railway  Commission  and  that  Messrs. 
Johnson,  Eaton,  Armstrong,  Burrell,  Bunting,  W.  L.  Smith  and  Father  Burke, 
be  a  committee  to  wait  on  the  government. 

Mr.  Fisher. — The  motion  is  before  the  meeting. 

Mr.  E.  D.  Smith. — The  only  criticism  I  have  to  make  is  that  the  resolution  refers 
only  to  express  rates.  I  should  think  there  would  be  other  things  besides  rates  that 
ought  to  come  under  the  Railway  Commission  in  regard  to  an  express  company  just 
as  with  a  railway  company. 

Mr.  Pettit. — It  would  be  better  to  place  the  word  '  companies  '  in  place  of  '  rates.' 

OCEAN  TRANSP'  >H TATION. 

Mr.  Fisher. — I  have  a  resolution  here  respecting  transportation  by  sea  which  I 
shall  take  the  opportunity  of  reading  and  which  will  open  a  discussion  on  that  sub- 
ject. 

(a)  Resolved,  that  all  susidized  lines  should  have  good  ships  at  not  less  than 
14  knots  speed,  thoroughly  ventilated  holds  for  fruit,  apart  and  free  from  heat 
and  taint  of  other  cargo. 

(&)  Close  supervision  of  the  stevedores  to  ensure  proper  stowage  and  careful 
handling  in  both  loading  and  discharging. 

(c)  Just  and  reasonable  conditions  in  all  hills  of  lading  so  that  in  case  of 
loss  through  breakage  or  non-delivery  of  goods,  the  shipper  may  easily  recover 
such  loss  from  the  ship. 

(d)  That  the  government   should  hold  back   part   of   such   subsidy    in    order 
to   indemnify   shippers   that   may   have  suffered  loss    through    the   failure   of   the 
steamship  to  sail  within  a  reasonable  time  after  the  advertised  date  of  -ailing. 
That  is  the  resolution  as  it  was  placed  in  my  hands. 

-i  BSIDIZED    8TEAW 

Mr.  Starr. — I  have  pleasure  in  moving  that  resolution,  which  I  think  appeals  to 
everybody  here.  It  will  be  agreed  that  the  shipmenl  by  Bteamers  in  the  pasl  has  not 
been  altogether  what  it  should  he.  Of  course  I  know  but  little  of  what  has  been  going 
on  at  Montreal,  but  T  do  know  something  of  how  the  fruit  from  Halifax  and  St.  John 
has  been  treated  in  the  past.    We  have  had  subsidized  lines  from  St.  John  and  Halifax, 
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subsidized  to  quite  a  large  extent.     Those  coming  into  Halifax  ought  to  enable  us  to 
get  our  fruit  into  the  London  market  on  reasonable  terms. 

SPEED. 

Those  boats,  as  I  understand,  were  supposed  to  take  the  fruit  over  at  a  speed  of 
something  like  12  knots.  They  have  not  been  able  to  do  so,  or  have  not  done  so;  the 
usual  time  from  Halifax  over  has  been  12  days,  and  those  boats  sometimes  have  taken 
16  days.  The  distance  is  not  so  great  but  that  they  should  have  made  that  voyage 
in  eight  days,  as  has  sometimes  been  done  by  boats  of  greater  power.  One  of  the  last 
boats  put  on  by  the  Furness-Withy  line,  one  of  the  smallest  they  had,  got  her  cargo 
over  in  nine  days.  She  was  quite  a  small  boat,  but  had  speed.  That  line  has  been 
given  a  subsidy  of  $25,000  a  year,  to  give  a  trip  every  ten  days.  For  two  years  past 
they  have  given  a  weekly  service  from  September  15,  to  December  15.  They  handle 
and  carry  fruit  very  well  and  deliver  quickly  when  in  port,  but  the  ships  are  too 
slow  and  the  fruit  is  too  long  on  board,  an  average  say  of  12  days. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  Eailway  boats,  that  get  a  subsidy  also  of  $150,000  for  calling 
at  Halifax  to  take  apples  on  the  way  from  St.  John  to  London.  They  do  not  com- 
mence the  service  until  navigation  closes  on  the  St.  Lawrence  and  most  of  the  rush 
is  over.  Their  boats  are  not  more  speedy  than  the  others.  They  give  less  time  in 
loading  and  do  not  discharge  as  quickly  or  as  safely  when  in  London,  as  they  carry 
cattle  and  are  cleaned  up  before  going  into  dock,  causing  a  delay  of  24  hours  in  the 
Thames,  which  is  worse  on  fruit  than  the  same  time  on  the  sea,  as  the  ventilation  of 
a  steamship  in  harbour  is  not  good. 

VOLUME   OF   FRUIT  CARRIED. 

In  1904-5  the  Canadian  Pacific  Eailway  line  carried  27,000  barrels  to  London  and 
drew  a  subsidy  of  $13,500,  or  if  it  was  all  charged  to  apples,  50  cents  per  barrel.  This 
year  an  outside  estimate  of  the  quantity  of  apples  carried  by'  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  line  will  be  24,000  barrels,  for  what  proportion  of  the  $15,000  they  will  get, 
which  of  course  I  do  not  know.  The  Furness- Withy  boats  in  1904-04,  carried  to 
London  288,000  barrels,  and  drew  a  subsidy  of  $25,000  or  say  11J  cents  per  barrel, 
supposing  the  whole  subsidy  be  charged  up  to  apples. 

SUBSIDY    FOR    ONE    LINE    ONLY. 

I  would  suggest,  and  in  this  I  am  borne  out  by  some  of  the  largest  shippers  in 
the  province  of  Nova  Scotia,  that  the  government  unite  the  subsidies  and  call  for 
tenders,  giving  the  best  possible  service  for  the  $35,000  for  one  line,  no  matter  what 
the  line  is,  if  they  will  give  us  a  14  knot  service  of  good  boats  with  well  ventilated 
holds,  and  good  carriage  otherwise.  This  would  be  much  cheaper  for  the  government 
than  giving  two  subsidies  and  getting  an  inferior  service.  In  1904-5  the  total  ship- 
ments from  Halifax  to  London  were  303,320  barrels,  of  which  145,174  were  shipped 
before  November  15,  showing  that  the  rush  is  with  those  earlier  shipped  apples. 
In  1903-4,  418,478  barrels  were  shipped  altogether,  and  174,641  were  shipped  before 
November  15  ;  in  1905-6,  there  were  shipped  up  to  November  17,  that  is  before  the 
C.P.R.  line  began  to  run,  126,000  barrels.  All  these  earlier  shipments  require  speedy 
ships  and  the  best  ventilation  to  be  had  and  quick  delivery,  because  they  do  not  carry 
as  safely  as  the  latter  shipments  of  hard  fruit. 

FOURTEEN  KNOTS  IMPOSSIBLE  AT  PRESENT. 

Mr.  Fisher. — I  suppose  you  understand  that  the  stipulation  of  14  knot  speed  would 
shut  out  all  the  ships  that  trade  in  Canada  in  winter.  I  do  not  think  there  are  any 
14  knot  boats  that  touch  at  Canadian  ports  or  have  done  so  for  some  years  in  the  winter 
season.  In  the  summer  season  two  or  three  that  come  to  Montreal  would  fulfil  that 
condition. 
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Mr.  Shepherd. — I  ship  <>n  16  knot  steamers.  I  drip  by  mail  Bteamer  from  Mon- 
treal, so  as  to  have  ;i-  short  a  trip  as  possible,  and  tiny  are  16  knot  steamer-. 

Mr.  Fisher. — The  Bavarian   and  the    Virginian  would  fulfil  that  condition. 

Mr.  Shepherd. — Fourteen  knots  is  a  high  rate,  none  of  tin  Glasgow  steamers  are 
14  knots.    I  do  not  think  any  of  the  London  ships  out  of  Montreal  are  14  knots. 

Mr.  Fisher. — There  is  do  fruil  ship  Leaving  Canada  at  any  time  of  the  year 
which  is  a  14  knot  boat.     There  are  two  or  three  passenger  boats,  bu1   thai    is  all. 

CONDITION    OF    FRUIT    WHEN    SHIPPED. 

Mr.  Shepherd. — This  is  a  question  of  time.  Perhaps  in  two  or  three  years  when 
they  are  all  turbine  steamers  \v  will  have  more.  I  understand  that  Mr.  Starr  com- 
plains that  fruit  arrives  in  had  condition  owing  to  the  Length  of  time  the  ship  takes 
to  reach  London.  I  think  a  great  deal  depends  on  the  condition  in  which  the  fruit 
leaves.     If  it  is. put  on  hoard  ship  in  a  cold  condition,  if  it    ha-  been   in  cold  storage 

12  or  15  days,  12  day-  at  sea  will  not  cause  it  to  arrive  in  had  < lition,    If  it  is  put 

in  cold  storage  as  soon  as  picked,  you  can  -hip  in  November,  ami  1l'  days  or  11  days 
at  sea  will  not  injure  the  fruit.  That  is  the  system  I  adopt,  I  put  all  apples  in  cold 
storage,  as  soon  as  the.\   are  picked  and  they  will  keep  a  fortnight  anywhere. 

Mr.  Starr. — We  have  had  more  experience,  perhaps,  in  sending  Gravenstein 
apples  from  Halifax  than  anyone  else  in  the  valley.  We  find  that  in  shipping  Graven- 
steins  in  the  month  of  September,  no  matter  how  well  you  attempt  to  cool  them  off 
before  going  these  apples  will  heat  if  they  are  more  than  8  days  on  board  a  ship.  That 
has  been  proved  over  and  over  again.  I  know  passengers  who  have  gone  over  on  boats 
and  they  say  they  could  smell  no  apple  scent  until  they  had  been  out  eight  day-. 

Mr.  Fisher. — Have  you  ever  shipped  any  apples  from  Nova  Scotia  that  have  been 
10  days,  or  a  week  even,  in  cold  storage  before  shipment  \ 

Mr.  Starr. — Xot  in  ice  storage,  but  we  have  shipped  them  a  tew  day-,  say  a  week 
after  those  apples  were  picked  and  packed  and  kept  in  cold  cellar-. 

Mr.  Shepherd. — What  is  the  temperature  of  the  cellar? 

Mr.  Starr. — Those  apples  are  picked  and  packed  under  tin  tree-  and  stand  in 
open  barrels  if  the  weather  is  fine.  They  are  taken  from  the  orchard,  after  being 
cooled  off  all  night  in  the  orchard  and  put  into  the,  fruit  cellar-  and  they  are  kept 
there  until  they  are  ready  for  .shipment.  The  cars  we  endeavour  to  have  ventilated 
so  that  when  they  are  moving  there  i-  a  current  of  air  through  them.  We  cannot 
always  get  that,  hut  we  endeavour  to  do  so.  and  by  doing  so  the  apples  are  usually 
placed  on  hoard  the  vessel  in  good  condition. 

Mr.  Shepherd. — But  not  cold  enough,  that  is  the  trouble. 

Mr.  Starr. — We  have  no  mean-  of  cooling  them  off  better  than  that. 

Mr.  Shepherd. — That  is  the  trouble. 

Mr.  Graham. — Xot  lower  than  50. 

Mr.  Eaton. — We  have  always  found  that  it'  they  went  over  at  a  reasonable  rate  of 
speed  and  in  boats  reasonably  well  ventilated  they  went  safer. 

LING    FR1  IT    BEFORE    8HD?PDfG. 

Mr.  Graham. — I  do  not  think  a  mailer  of  a  day  or  two  is  important  when  the  -hip 
has  Sorocco  fans,  and  the  apples  are  fairly  chilled  when  they  go  on  the  boat.  It  is 
my  experience  that  the  damag    is  done  to  a  i  stent  before  the  apples  reach  the 

vessel  rather  than  afterwards  and  if  the  gentleman  who  is  proposing  this  resolution  had 
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something  of  the  system  that  is  being  talked  of  here,  of  a  central  packing  station,  with 
some  kind  of  refrigeration  in  connection  with  it,  whereby  the  apples  could  be  thorough- 
ly chilled  before  they  are  put  on  the  ship,  I  think  a  matter  of  a  day  or  two  would  not 
be  of  vital  importance.  There  is  some  agitation  on  foot  for  building  a  cold  storage 
plant  at  Halifax.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  will  ever  get  into  practical  effect  or  not, 
but  if  it  should  be,  then  it  would  certainly  be  of  material  advantage  to  the  growers  in 
that  district. 

Mr.  E.  D.  Smith. — It  seems  to  me  that  the  idea  of  putting  all  the  apples  grown 
in  this  country  in  cold  storage  before  they  go  into  the  boat  is  quite  impracticable. 
We  export  over  1,000,000  barrels  of  apples  and  there  is  not  cold  storage  enough  in 
Canada  to  do  this  within  a  reasonable  time,  and  nobody  in  Canada  would  invest  his 
money  in  a  cold  storage  plant  for  the  purpose  of  putting  these  in  cold  storage.  The! 
shipper  could  not  stand  it,  and  it  is  unnecessary  in  any  case  where  apples  are  well 
packed  and  are  conveyed  to  the  ship  in  ventilated  cars  and  if  necessary  iced  cars. 
When  apples  are  sent  in  ventilated  cars  and  properly  packed,  I  have  never  found  dif- 
ficulty in  getting  apples  across  in  good  condition.  Of  course  for  summer  and  early 
fall  apples,  to  which  Mr.  Shepherd  refers,  it  is  different. 

Mr.  Shepherd. — It  is  apples  sent  in  September. 

Mr.  E.  D.  Smith. — I  would  never  think  of  shipping  in  September,  except  in  cold 
storage. 

Mr.  Starr. — We  have  found  that  in  cold  storage  they  do  not  go  over  as  well  as 
with  ventilation. 

Mr.  Eaton. — In  that  connection  it  was  difficult  for  us  to  make  any  comparison 
between  the  coal  storage  and  ordinary  storage. 

Mr.  E.  D.  Smith. — On  one  occasion  in  shipping  500  barrels  of  Duchess  in  Septem- 
ber or  August,  I  intended  to  ship  in  cold  storage,  but  by  accident  one  car  got  into 
ordinary  storage,  and  the  man  who  received  them  in  Manchester,  said  he  did  not  know 
which  was  which,  and  they  sold  at  the  same  price. 

Mr.  Shepherd. — Had  they  been  in  cold  storage  before?  » 

Mr.  E.  D.  Smith. — No. 

Mr.  Pettit. — I  have  had  the  same  experience  with  regard  to  prices  but  the  follow- 
ing week  I  got  a  letter  from  the  party  saying  not  to  send  any  more. 

Mr.  Eaton. — I  was  not  able  to  be  present  durirfg  the  early  hours  of  this  meeting 
and  only  came  in  as  the  resolution  was  being  read.  I  understand  it  is  the  only  resolu- 
tion bearing  on  the  question  of  ocean  transportation  that  has  been,  or  will  be,  pre- 
sented and  I  would  like  to  say  a  very  few  words  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Fisher. — This  is  the  only  one  that  has  been  read.  There  is  another  here  in 
my  hands,  but  it  has  not  been  read. 

subsidized  lines  should  fill  their  contracts. 

Mr.  Eaton. — Possibly  the  remarks  I  am  going  to  make  will  have  sufficient  bear- 
ing on  this  subject  to  allow  them  to  be  presented  now.  Largely  through  your  efforts, 
sir,  marked  changes  have  been  made  in  the  ocean  transportation  of  fruit  from  Nova 
Scotia  during  the  last  four  years,  and  they  are  thoroughly  appreciated  by  Nova 
Scotians.  The  new  contract  entered  into  with  the  Furness-Withy  Co.  four  years  ago 
has  resulted  in  the  carriage  of  our  fruits  from  Halifax  to  London  in  a  manner  which 
has  been  approximately  satisfactory.  The  boats  do  not  carry  the  fruit  in  the  time 
which,  I  think,  is  specified  in  the  contract.  I  am  not  sure  that  any  line  of  boats  receiv- 
ing the  same  subsidy  would  carry  the  fruit  in  the  time  specified.  We  all  feel  confident 
in  Nova  Scotia  that  the  government  made  the  very  best  bargain  with  the  Furness- 
Withy  Co.  that  could  be  made  with  any  steamship  line  at  the  time;  in  fact  no  other 
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steamship  line  offered  a  service  for  the  consideration  given  by  the  government.  The 
boats  of  the  Furness-Withy  line,  although  they  have  carried  the  freight  in  a  fairly 
satisfactory  manner,  we  feel  are  not  as  good  boats  as  we  should  have,  and  my  object 
in  speaking  is  simply  to  ask  the  Minister  of  Agriculture,  or  the  Department  of  Trade 
and  Commerce,  which  deals  more  directly  with  this  subject,  to  keep  a  watchful  eye 
to  the  way  in  which  these  boats  meet  their  contract,  and  use  their  best  judgment  in 
withholding  from  the  company  a  portion  of  the  subsidy  agreed  to  when  they  do  not 
carry  out  the  conditions  stipulated. 

SUBSIDY    FOR    ONE    LINE    ONLY. 

We  feel  in  Nova  Scotia  that  it  is  quite  possible  that  one  line  of  boats  between 
St.  John,  Halifax  and  London,  could,  if  they  had  a  little  more  subsidy,  perhaps  with 
the  present  subsidy,  carry  all  the  apples  from  [Nova  Scotia  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 
I  feel  confident  that  the  Furness-Withy  line  could  do  this.  Having  another  steamship 
line  in  competition  with  the  Furness-Withy  line  in  the  last  few  years  has  not  resulted 
in  any  lessening  of  freight  rates  or  shorter  ocean  transport.  The  C.P.R.  boats  have 
usually  been  two  to  three  days  longer  in  delivering  their  apples  than  the  regular  line, 
and  I  submit  that  it  is  quite  possible  that  one  line  of  boats  could  do  our  business, 
possibly  requiring  a  little  higher  subsidy,  yet  with  a  saving  of  $5,000  or  $10,000  to 
the  government.  And  it  is  felt  by  our  fruit  men  as  being  desirable  that  the  service 
should  be  open  each  year  to  tender.  The  Furness-Withy  line  do  not  come  up  to  the 
contract  in  the  matter  of  speed,  They  cannot  with  the  boats  they  have,  and  I  think 
they  want  a  little  more  stimulant  in  some  way  to  make  them  do  it.  We  are  fearful 
almost  every  boat  that  goes  over  that  our  apples,  will  not  land  in  good  condition. 
Some  boats  have  gone  over  this  winter  without  fan  ventilation,  and  although  the  last 
two  or  three  years  the  service  has  been  fairly  satisfactory,  we  are  fearful  from  the 
length  of  time  it  takes  that  some  cargo  will  land  in  a  condition  that  will  knock  $10,000 
or  $20,000  right  out  of  the  hands  of  the  growers.  I  wish  to  repeat  that  Novt  Scotians 
feel  that  a  great  change  has  been  made  in  the  last  two  or  three  years,  by  the  contract 
which  the  government  has  made,  and  they  thoroughly  appreciate  what  has  been  done. 
They  want  something  a  little  better  if  they  can  get  it. 

CONDITION   OF   FRUIT  WHEN   SHIPPED. 

Mr.  Philp. — If  anything  I  can  say  will  be  of  any  advantage  to  this  convention, 
I  will  be  very  pleased.  I  have  studied  cold  storage  for  some  time  and  I  have  had 
large  experience  in  the  transportation  of  fruit.  Two  years  ago,  when  the  department 
was  good  enough  to  bring  me  up  to  Montreal  to  assist  in  the  inspection  work,  we  had 
thermometers,  we  opened  barrels  and  found  they  registerer  82°  temperature,  the  apples 
were  so  hot.  I  think  Mr.  Graham  is  quite  correct  in  saying  that  often  a  great  deal  of 
damage  is  done  before  the  applet  reach  the  steamers.  I  think  it  is  of  importance  to 
the  owner  of  the  apples  that  he  see  that  they  arrive  on  the  steamer  in  good  condition, 
and  then  a  mere  matter  of  24  hours  additional  length  of  time  on  the  steamer  would  not 
injure  them.    I  think  it  is  very  important  they  should  go  on  the  ship  cool. 

.Mr.  E.  D.  Smith. — On  this  subject  of  cold  storage  for  apples  before  they  are 
shipped  I  wish  to  note  the  same  apples  which  land  in  the  old  country  in  bad  condition 
would  lie  for  some  months  in  a  warehouse  and  be  in  perfect  condition.  I  maintain 
it  should  be  landed  in  Liverpool  or  London  in  the  same  condition,  that  the  conditions 
on  the  car  and  the  ship  should  be  infinitely  better  than  in  the  warehouse,  simply 
because  when  the  ship  is' in  motion  producing  a  circulation  of  air  impossible  in  a 
warehouse  without  fans.  Why  cannot  we  land  apples  in  as  good  condition  as  they 
would  be  in  the  warehouse?  I  can  see  not  the  slightest  necessity  for  anything  but 
good  ventilation  in  the  ship  and  in  the  cars. 

The  conference  then  adjourned. 
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Thursday,  March  22nd,  1906. 
The  conference  met  at  10.30  a.m. 

Mr.  Fisher. — Gentlemen,  when  the  conference  adjourned  last  evening  there  was 
"some  unfinished  business  which  I  think  it  best  we  should  take  up  this  morning.  We 
had  under  consideration  two  resolutions  which  were  referred  back  to  the  Committee 
on  Resolutions,  one  on  markets  and  marketing,  and  one  on  transportation  by  water. 
I  will  take  the  liberty  of  bringing  forward,  first,  the  new  resolution  on  markets  and 
marketing.  , 

MARKETS    AND    MARKETING. 

Moved  by  Mr.  Pettit  and  seconded, 

'  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  conference  the  question  of  controlling  commis- 
sion dealers  should  be  left  to  the  provincial  governments  and  respectfully  urges 
upon  such  governments  the  necessity  of  placing  such  safe-guards  on  the  commis- 
sion business  as  will  protect  the  legitimate  interests  of  those  consigning  fruit  to 
the  commission  market.' 
The  motion  carried. 

TRANSPORTATION. 

RESOLUTIONS. 

Mr.  Fisher. — Now  we  had,  last  night,  also,  a  couple  of  resolutions  in  regard  to 
transportation  which  were  referred  back  to  the  Resolutions  Committee  and  which 
are  put  into  my  hands  again. 

Father  Burke. — They  have  been  amended  somewhat,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Fisher. — Yes.     The  first  is: — 

'  Resolved  that 

(a)  All  subsidized  lines  should  have  good  ships  of  not  less  than  14  knot  speed, 
thoroughly  ventilated  holds  for  fruit,  apart  and  free  from  heat  and  taint  of  other 
cargo. 

(&)  Close  supervision  of  the  stevedores  to  ensure  proper  storage  and  careful 
handling  in  both  loading  and  discharging. 

(c)  Just  and  reasonable  conditions  in  all  bills  of  lading  so  that  in  case  of 
loss  through  breakage  or  non-delivery  of  goods  the  shipper  may  easily  recover 
such  loss  from  the  ship. 

(d)  That  the  government  should  hold  back  part  of  such  subsidy  in  order 
to  indemnify  shippers  that  may  have  suffered  loss  through  the  failure  of  the 
steamship  to  sail  within  a  reasonable  time  after  the  advertised  date  of  sailing.' 

The  second  resolution  is : — 

Whereas  the  export  of  fruit  from  the  Maritime  Provinces  by  sea  is  not  at 
present  satisfactory  on  account,  of  the  slow  service  provided  by  the  lines  now 
sailing  from  Halifax  to  Great  Britain ; 

And  whereas  these  lines  are  subsidized  by  the  federal  government  for  amounts 
which  should  give  a  satisfactory  service: 

Therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  we  ask  the  government  to  combine  the  two 
subsidies  now  paid  to  two  lines  in  a  subsidy  to  any  one  line  which  will  give  a 

knot,  service  during  the  fruit  shipping  season.' 

The  number  of  knots  is  not  put  into  the  resolution  as  it  is  here  given  me.  but  in 
the  first  resolution  14  knots  is  put  in  as  being  necessary  for  ships  of  subsidized  lines. 
These  resolutions  are  before  you  for  discussion. 
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Father  Bcrke. — I  think  we  discussed  that  question  pretty  well  last  night.     We 
were  expecting  to  hear  something  from  the  officers  of  your  department  who  have  'Hi 
control  of  that  work,  so  that  if  we  are  going  to  hear  them  this  morning  before  we  go 
on  with  the  resolutions,  they  should  he  given  an  opportunity  now. 

Mr.  Fjsher. — I  will  ask  Mr.  Ruddick,  who  has  made  b  study  of  the  cold  si 

transportation  and  extension  of  market.--  questions,  t"  saj   something  in  regard  to  t! 
matters. 

CARGO    INSPECTION". 

Mr.  J.  A.  Ruddick. — Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen,  1  suppose  that  yon  have 
noticed  that  we  have,  as  officers  of  the  department,  not  taken  any  part  in  your  disc 
sions.  We  look  upon  this  as  a  conference  of  fruit  growers,  and.  while  we  are  here 
and  willing  to  give  any  information  you  may  ask  for,  we  do  not  wish  lo  Take  any  part 
in  your  discussions  except  under  those  circumstances.  It  might  he  interesting  to  the 
conference  to  hear  something  of  the  work  which  is  carried  on  by  our  inspection  divis- 
ion, or  Extension  of  Markets  Division,  as  it  is  called.  I  have  lure  a  number  of  report- 
which  are  typical  of  the  kind  of  work  which  is  done  in  connection  with  the  inspection 
of  every  cargo  of  perishable  products  which  leaves  the  port  of  Montreal  for  Europe. 
I  am  not  going  to  give  you  the  details  of  this  inspection,  but  you  will  see  from  the 
number  of  documents  I  hold  in  my  hand  that  there  is  a  considerable  amounl  of  work 
in  the  way  of  inspection  both  in  Montreal  and  at  the  ports  on  the  other  side.  This 
first  form  is  a  record  of  the  condition  of  the  apples  on  the  particular  ship  referred  to 
sailing  from  Montreal.  The  information  consists  of:  Date  of  inspection,  shipper,  car 
No.,  brand,  packer,  packers'  address,  No.  of  packages,  barrels,  boxes,  variety,  grade, 
No.  examined,  Xo.  wrong,  section  violated,  temperature  in  shed,  temperature  of  fruit, 
were  stowed  in  ship,  and  condition  of  apples  and  packages,  &c.  That  is  the  join! 
report  of  the  fruit  inspectors  and  the  cargo  inspectors. 

Mr.  Eaton. — What  was  the  temperature -that  you  read  from  two  columns? 

THERMOGRAPHS. 

Mr.  Ruddick. — The  temperature  in  the  shed  on  the  wharf  and  the  temperature 
of  the  fruit  itself.  Then  we  have  other  forms  for  bacon,  cheese,  butter  and  eggs,  as 
well  as  information  about  the  placing  of  the  thermographs.  There  are  similar  re- 
ports from  the  inspectors  on  the  other  side  concerning  that  same  cargo,  including  a 
record  of  the  thermograph  which  is  attached  to  each  report.  The  thermograph  is 
placed  in  a  case  which  is  locked  by  the  inspector  at  .Montreal.  A  key  is  also  in  the 
possession  of  the  inspector  on  the  other  side.  When  the  ship  arrives  at  its  destina- 
tion the  cargo  inspector  there  takes  the  instrument  out  of  the  ease,  removes  the  re- 
cord and  mails  it  back  to  Ottawa. 

SAMPLE  REPORT. 

I  could  not  do  better  than  to  give  the  report  on  the  steamship  Bavarian  which 
sailed  from  Montreal  on  October  6th  last,  carrying  2s,(.in0  barrels  of  apples.  The  re- 
port of  Mr.  W.  W.  Moore,  Chief  of  the  Extension  of  Market-  Division,  is  as  follows: — 

SS.  'Bavarian'  Apple  Shipment. 

'Sailed  October  6,  '05;  arrived  Liverpool  Oct.  15th,  with  about  28,000  brls. 
apples.  Montreal  report:  Temp,  of  shed,  60  degrees  to  65  degrees,  mostly  62  de- 
grees; apples  70  degrees  to  80  degrees,  many  lots  at  latter  figure:  105  lots  exam- 
ined at  Montreal  by  fruit  inspectors:  13  reported  in  poor  condition,  12  reported 
in  heated  condition,  equal  to  24  per  cent  in  had  condition.  General  report  on 
condition  by  our  Liverpool  inspector:  This  cargo  of  apples  was  in  poor  condition. 
They  had  keen  heated.  Many  of  the  Snow-.  Colverts,  Greenings,  &c.,  were  badly 
spotted,  and  many  of  the  20-OZ.  Pippens  Blenheims.   Bangs,  &C,  were  bronzed  or 
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"scalded."  Many  were  slack  and  a  big  percentage  slightly  wet  and  wet.  Pack- 
age good." 

The  thermograph  record  is  about  as  follows: — 

In  No.  1  hold  (starboard  side),  the  average  for  the  first  four  days  was  64 
degrees  without  any  change. 

Mr.  Fisher. — How  was  that  hold  ventilated? 

Mr.  Ruddick. — With  trunk  ventilators.  That  was  the  temperature  for  the  first 
four  days,  while  the  ship  was  in  the  St.  Lawrence.  Then  the  temperature  went  down 
to  51  degrees  on  the  seventh  day  and  then  gradually  increased  until  at  the  end  of  the 
voyage  the  temperature  was  56  degrees.  That  was  the  temperature  of  No.  1  hold, 
starboard  side,  in  which  apples  were  placed. 

Mr.  Fisher. — That  is  the  ordinary  hold? 

Mr.  Ruddick. — The  ordinary  hold.  Now,  there  were  some  apples  in  cold  storage 
on  that  ship.  In  No.  5  hatch  refrigerator  (port  chamber)  with  apples  the  tempera- 
ture started  at  about  66  degrees,  and  there  was  a  gradual  reduction  of  temperature 
throughout  the  voyage  to  40  degrees  at  its  termination. 

Mr.  Fisher. — What  vessel  was  that? 

Mr.  Ruddick. — The  Bavarian. 

Mr.  Fisher. — That  is  in  cold  storage? 

Mr.  Ruddick. — Yes. 

Mr.  E.  D.  Smith,  M.P. — It  took  eight  days  to  remove  that  heat  and  get  the  tem- 
perature down  to  40.    Is  40  low  enough? 

Mr.  Ruddick. — There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  on  that.  Some  people  take  the 
ground  that  we  do  not  need  cold  storage  at  all  for  apples  of  that  kind.  I  think  40 
is  low  enough.  — 

Mr.  E.  D.  Smith. — Are  these  summer  apples? 

Mr.  Ruddick. — The  varieties  are  not  given. 

Mr.  Brodq:. — What  time  of  the  year  was  it? 

Mr.  Ruddick. — The  vessel  sailed  on  October  6th. 

Mr.  Parker. — I  would  like  to  ask  if  the  same  record  is  kept  on  those  vessels  leav- 
ing Halifax? 

Mr.  Ruddick. — We  have  had  a  considerable  number  of  records  taken  from  Hali- 
fax. 

Mr.  Brodie. — Have  you  any  reports  from  the  other  lines? 

Mr.  Ruddick. — We  have  reports  from  every  ship  that  sails  from  Montreal. 

Mr.  Eaton. — Have  you  a  report  from  every  ship  sailing  from  Halifax  ? 

Mr.  Ruddick. — We  have  a  report  although  we  have  not  a  thermograph  record.  We 
have  not  thermographs  on  every  ship. 

thermographs. 

Mr.  Eaton. — Is  it  your  purpose  to  have  a  thermograph  on  every  boat  from  Halifax  ? 

Mr.  Ruddick. — As  far  as  possible. 

Mr.  Eaton. — Then  I  understand  that  there  are  a  few  boats  that  have  not  thermo- 
graphs ? 

Mr.  Ruddick. — The  thermograph  does  not  belong  to  the  boat.  The  thermograph  is 
placed  by  the  officers  of  the  department  and  sometimes  we  have  not  been  able  to  make 
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arrangements  to  put  thermographs  on  all  the  ships.  We  have  at  times  been  some- 
what ?hort  of  thermographs,  but  this  year  we  are  getting  a  large  number  of  new  ones 
and  I  think  that  next  year  we  will  have  one  on  every  ship. 

Mr.  Eaton. — In  cases  where  the  thermograph  is  not  put  in  would  that  be  because 
they  were  new  boats  ? 

Mr.  Ruddick. — Not  necessarily;  'we  make  no  distinction  in  that  way.  It  depends 
upon  circumstances. 

Mr.  Eaton. — What  I  mean  by  new  boats  is  this  :  The  steamship  companies  are  in 
the  habit  of  putting  on  extra  boats.  Had  the  regular  boats  making  regular  sailings 
from  the  first  to  the  last  of  the  year,  thermographs  ? 

Mr.  Ruddick. — No,  there  is  no  distinction  made  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Fisher. — The  thermographs  are  not  fixtures  on  the  boats.  They  are  just  put 
in  each  time  and  taken  out  as  the  case  may  be.  It  would  not  matter  whether  the  boat 
had  ever  been  at  Halifax  before  or  not. 

Mr.  Eaton, — Could  I  learn  about  the  proportion  of  trips  made  by  boats  having 
thermographs  ? 

Mr.  Ruddick. — Certainly,  we  could  give  you  that  information.  I  could  not  give  it 
off-hand  because  I  would  have  to  go  over  the  records  to  obtain  it. 

Mr.  Armstrong. — I  would  like  to  ask  if  the  government  has  any  control  over  the 
temperature  in  those  ships  in  which  the  thermographs  are  ? 

Mr.  Ruddick. — Yes.  I  do  not  mean  actual  control  but  a  copy  of  this  thermograph 
record  is  filed  on  the  Board  of  Trade  in  Montreal  and  I  can  tell  you  that  any  ship  which 
does  not  show  good  records  experiences  difficulty  in  securing  a  cargo.  I  know  of  ships 
that  last  summer  carried  practically  no  butter  or  cheese  simply  because  poor  records 
were  given  at  the  first  of  the  season.  In  that  way  there  is  an  indirect  control,  because 
the  shipper  knows  very  quickly  what  the  temperature  is  as  shown  by  the  records. 

Mr.  Arm  strong. — Would  it  not  be  much  better  for  the  government  to  have  absolute 
control  over  the  cold  storage  for  which  they  spend  such  large  sums  of  money  by  insist- 
ing, before  they  enter  into  a  contract  with  these  steamship  companies  to  place  cold 
storage  in  their  boats  that  they  shall  be  able  to  control  the  temperature  ? 

Mr.  Ruddick. — That  is  a  question  of  policy  on  the  part  of  the  government  which 
has  not  been  determined  and  which  I  am  not  competent  to  answer. 

Mr.  Cochrane.— I  had  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  the  debate  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons last  year  on  that  matter  and  I  also,  since,  had  the  pleasure  of  being  on  board  every 
ship  that  came  to  Montreal  during  the  season.  I  think  Mr.  Armstrong  is  wrong  when 
i  e  takes  that  stand.  He  will  find  out  that  the  ships  are  not  under  the  control  of  the 
government.  The  government  does  not  pretend  to  have  control  over  them  and  they  have 
ways  of  doing  their  own  business.  At  the  time  I  thought  the  explanation  of  the  Minister 
of  Agriculture  was  not  correct,  but  I  find  since  that  it  is  correct  and  that  they  would 
only  be  putting  their  foot  in  it  if  they  attempted  to  "  butt  in." 

Mr.  Eaton.— I  would  like  to  ask  if  it  is  the  hope  of  the  government  to  have  ther- 
mographs placed  in  every  boat  next  year  ? 

Mr.  Fisher. — Yes.  I  have  aimed  at  having  thermographs  in  every  chamber  in 
every  ship  that  carries  perishable  fruit  products.  But,  the  number  of  chambers  is 
constantly  increasing,  and  the  difficulty  in  getting  these  thermographs  is  great.  It  has 
taken  as  long  as  six  months  to  get  a  set.  They  are  made  by  a  few  people  only  and 
specially  for  this  purpose.  They  have  to  be  equipped  with  clockwork  which  continues 
in  operation  during  the  voyage.  I  am  just  informed  that  we  have  ordered  sixty  new 
ones  this  season. 
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.Mr.  Parker. — Ass  far  as  our  Xova  Scotia  export  trade  is  concerned,  I  am  safe  in 
saying  that  very  few  of  the  shippers  knew  that  there  were  thermographs  used  on  board 
these  ships  and  we  have  had  no  opportunity  to  make  a  discrimination  between  vessels 
afforded  us  by  information  from  the  department.  We  must  have  some  means  of 
obtaining  information  from  the  reports  of  the  inspectors  that  come  to  the  department, 
but  we  have  not  heard  anything  about  them.  We  have  inspectors  of  fruit  and  we  see 
them  there,  but  that  is  all  we  know  about  them.  They  are  mute  and  we  got  nothing 
from  them.  We  should  have  this  information  placed  where  it  is  available  to  the  people. 
If  a  boat  out  of  Halifax  carrying  apples  has  a  bad  thermograph  record  we  will  avoid 
that  boat  if  possible. 

Mr.  Fisher. — I  will  certainly  take  the  necessary  steps  to  have  that  information 
supplied.  I  will  just  say  in  explanation  that  as  a  rule  we  have  not  supposed  that 
thermographs  were  so  necessary  in  winter  voyages  as  in  summer  voyages.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  in  this  I  am  mistaken.  They  may  be  as  necessary  in  winter  as 
in  summer. 

Mr.  Parker. — The  thermograph  record  will  not  be  so  important  to  us  in  cold 
weather  as  a  knowledge  of  the  length  of  the  voyage. 

Mr.  Fisher. — It  records  the  temperature  day  by  day,  showing  the  exact  day 
when  the  thermograph  was  put  in  the  chamber  and  the  exact  day  when  it  was  taken 
out  of  the  chamber.  The  thermograph  record  will  give  this  information  incidentally 
as  well  as  the  temperature,  as  an  entry  is  made  on  it  when  it  is  placed  and  when 
removed  from  the  ship. 

Mr.  Parker. — Incidentally,  but  still,  we  ought  to  have  the  reports  of  the  inspec- 
tors on  the  cargo  so  that  we  can  get  at  the  results  of  their  inspection.  The  inspec- 
tors report  so  many  packages  being  received  in  bad  order  or  so  many  as  being  too 
warm.  I,  as  a  shipper,  would  like  to  know  from  these  men,  when  my  apples  go  on 
board  the  ship  whether  they  are  in  bad  order  or  not.  I  would  like  to  know  whether 
they  are  in  good  or  bad  condition. 

Mr.  Cowan. — Would  it  be  possible  for  me,  or  the  press  generally,  to  get  the  re- 
ports on  each  vessel? 

Mr.  Fisher. — There  will  be  no  objection  to  giving  the  general  reports,  but  we 
do  not  publish  the  private  business  of  an  individual.  We  will  be  glad  to  give  sum- 
maries of  all  information  of  public  interest. 

Mr.  Cowan. — I  would  like  to  obtain  simply  the  thermograph  records  of  the  differ- 
ent -vessels. 

Mr.  Fisher. — These  are  placed  on  the  Board  of  Trade  every  week. 

Mr.  Eaton. — Do  I  understand  that  there  is  a  thermograph  placed  on  the  deck 
and  also  in  the  hold  so  that  a  comparison  can  be  made  as  to  the  temperature  between 
deck  and  hold. 

Mr.  Fisher. — We  have  never  undertaken  to  place  thermographs  on  deck. 

Mr.  Brodie. — Generally,  after  a  very  stormy  voyage,  the  reports  are  that  the 
apples  have  arrived  in  bad  condition.  How  is  it  that  stormy  weather  affects  the  con- 
dition of  the  apples? 

Mr.  Fisher. — I  am  not  prepared  to  answer  that  definitely,  but  my  own  impres- 
sion is  that  the  difficulties  of  ventilation  are  greater  in  stormy  weather  than  in  fine 
weather. 

Mr.  Buddick. — Many  of  the  ventilators  have  to  be  closed  in  stormy  weather  to 
prevent  the  sea  from  coming  in. 
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Mr.  Eaton. — I  think  it  would  be  of  very  great  interest  to  Nova  Scotians  who 
ship  apples  to  be  able  to  ascertain  the  difference  between  the  temperature-  in  the 
hold  and  on  deck.  It  would  not  be  very  much  trouble  for  the  departmenl  to 'have 
one  thermometer  on  deck.  We  would  be  able  to  judge  how  the  temperature  in  the 
hold  compares  with  the  temperature  on  Wick.     Our  boat*  have  no  i  orag(     I 

depend  on  fan  ventilation  on  which  this  information  would  be  a  check. 

Mr.  Euddick. — This  matter  of  taking  the  temperature  on  deck  has  been  given  a 
good  deal  of  attention  and  a  good  many  tests  have  been  made.  Any  one  who  h 
crossed  the  Atlantic  will  realize  what  a  difficult  thing  it  would  l.c  to  place  a  ther- 
mograph on  deck  so  as  to  get  an  accurate  record  of  the  average  temperature.  It 
would  be  a  difficult  thing  to  select  a  place  that  would  give  tin-  average  temperature. 
So  much  depends  on  the  position  in  which  you  place  the  instrument  for  thai  pur- 
pose. One  corner  of  the  ship  will  be  comparatively  warm  while  another  i-  cold.  It 
would  be  practically  impossible  to  ascertain  what  would  be  the  fair  average  temper- 
ature. The  information  you  would  obtain  would  be  very  likely  misleading.  In 
addition  to  this  it  would  be  impossible  to  place  a  thermograph  Where  it  would  pro- 
perly record  outside  temperature  without  exposing  it  to  serious  injury  from  salt 
water  and  other  causes. 

Mr.  Ixxes. — The  log  shows  the  temperature.  It  will  -how  the  readings  of  the 
thermometer  and  barometer. 

Mr.  Ruddick. — Certainly,  but  we  do  not  depend  on  a  ship's  log  for  the  tempera- 
ture or  anything  else. 

Mr.  Eatox. — If  they  are  able  to  get  the  temperature  how  is  it  that  tlje  thermo- 
graph will  not  take  it '. 

Mr.  RrnDiCK. — They  simply  take  it  on  the  bridge,  and  the  temperature  varies 
according  to  where  the  thermograph  is  placed.  There  are  a  great  many  temperatures 
on  the  deck  of  a  ship.  You  will  be  very  comfortable  in  one  place  and  almosl  freeze 
in  another  place. 

Mr.  Eatox. — It  seems  to  me  that  a  thermometer  placed  in  a  good  position  ought 
to  give  the  fair  average  temperature  of  the  deck,  and  I  think  it  would  be  satisfac- 
tory. 

Mr.  Kuddick. — Some  one  suggested  using  an  ordinary  thermometer.  I  do  not 
think  that  would  give  a  proper  record  at  all.  The  temperature  varies  a  great  many 
degrees  during  the  24  hours.  If  we  could  get  a  reliable  and  continuous  record  such 
as  is  given  by  the  thermograph,  that  would  be  of  some  use.  but  the  record  of  a  ther- 
mometer, like  a  ship's  log,  would  always  differ  many  degrees  from  the  average  tem- 
perature. 

Mr.  E.  D.  Smith. — I  do  not  think  the  ship's  log  would  be  of  much  account  for 
the  reason  you  state,  but  I  do  not  see  why  a  thermograph  should  not  be  placed  ju-t 
as  the  government  places  thermographs  all  over  the  country  to  get  the  temperature. 
They  insulate  them  so  that  the  effeel  of  the  rays  of  the  sun  i-  not  felt.  I  do  not  -  • 
any  reason  why  a  thermograph  should  not  he  fixed  on  the  deck  -"  that  it  would  accur- 
ately record  the  temperature  of  the  air  in  the  shadow  unaffected  by  the  reflection  of 
the  sun's  rays  on  any  object  on  the  -hip"-  deck  or  by  any  other  unusual  Influence. 

Tiii:i;\io<a:UMi   m;<  m:i». 

Mr.  Armstroxg.— Do  I  understand  that  if  any  of  the  gentlemen  here  wish  I  i 
find  out  the  temperature  at  which  their  goods  are  carried  across  the  Atlantic  on 
different  ships  will  apply  to  the  Board  of  Trade  in  Montreal,  the  Board  of  Trade  will 
supply  these  gentlemen  with  that  information?  If  they  are  uol  prepared  to  supply 
that  information  I  cannot  see  how  people  who  are  shippers  living  outside  of  the  eity 
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of  Montreal  are  to  secure  the  information  which  is  obtained  from  the  taking  of 
these  records.  I  do  not  see  how  that  information  is  to  be  scattered  throughout  the 
country. 

Mr.  Fisher. — We  have  not  undertaken  to  publish  these  records;  we  have  not 
undertaken  to  send  them  to  the  individual  shipper.  If  any  shipper  asks  us  for  the 
information,  it  is  always  supplied. 

Mr.  Armstrong. — He  gets  all  the  thermograph  records? 

Mr.  Fisher. — Any  thermograph  record  that  is  wanted  is  sent,  any  person  who 
writes  to  the  department  can  get  the  record  of  the  chamber  and  the  report  of  our 
inspectors  on  his  fruit  if  it  happens  that  our  inspector  has  examined  that  particular 
shipment.  Our  inspectors  do  not  undertake  to  examine  every  shipment  of  fruit  and 
every  lot.  That  would  be  a  physical  impossibility  in  the  fruit  shipping  season  unless 
we  were  to  add  tenfold  to  the  number  of  inspectors  we  have.  Of  course,  I  could  not 
think  of  asking  the  Montreal  Board  of  Trade  to  send  to  every  individual  who  is  not 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trade  information  of  this  kind.  I  will  just  say  that  what'. 
Mr.  Kuddick  has  said  to-day  is  simply  an  epitome  or  specimen  of  the  kind  of  infor- 
mation we  get  and  "which  we  try  to  place  within  range  of  the  people. 

DECK  VERSUS   HOLD  TEMPERATURES. 

Mr.  Armstrong. — Is  it  true  that  the  temperature  on  the  decks  has  been  a  better 
temperature  than  that  in  the  holds  for  cooling  apples  ?  I  remember  examining  some 
of  the  records  last  session,  and  it  was  stated  that  the  temperature  taken  on  the  deck 
was  a  better  temperature  than  that  taken  from  the  chamber. 

Mr.  Fisher. — I  do  not  know  ;  I  cannot  remember  the  record,  but  I  can  quite  un- 
derstand that  the  temperature  on  the  deck  would  be  a  little  cooler  than  that  in  the! 
hold,  where  there  is  a  lot  of  fruit.  A  large  percentage  of  it  is  heated  when  it  is  put 
in. 

Mr.  E.  D.  Smith. — A  gentleman  has  asked  why  we  want  thermographs  on  the 
deck,  and  that  thought  may  occur  to  a  good  many.  The  reason  we  want  thermo- 
graphs on  the  deck  is  to  know  whether  the  temperature  in  the  hold  is  being  kept  by 
some  artificial  means,  whether  by  sirocco  fans  or  cowl  ventilators  is  as  low  as  it  can 
be  kept.  They  have  sirocco  fans  on  some  steamers  and  cowls  on  others.  We  do  not 
know  whether  the  fans  are  running  or  not.  The  only  way  we  can  know  whether  these 
fans  are  running  is  to  have  a  check  on  them  by  means  of  the  thermograph  on  deck. 
The  thermograph  on  deck  will  record  the  accurate  temperature  if  it  is  accurately1 
placed.  I  quite  agree  that  if  the  thermograph  is  just  thrown  on  the  deck  anywhere 
it  will  be  no  guide  whatever,  but  I  believe,  as  the  minister  has  said,  that  it  is  quite 
possible  to  place  the  thermograph  on  deck  where  it  will  record  the  temperature.  If 
we  have  the  exact  temperature  of  the  ocean,  we  will  know  by  comparison  whether 
these  fans  have  been  running  or  not. 

Mr.  Fisher. — There  are  two  ways  in  which  we  know  whether  the  fans  are  running 
or  not.  The  first  is  the  regularity  of  the  temperature  as  shown  by  the  thermograph. 
If  the  fans  stopped  there  would  be  an  immediate  rise  in  temperature  recorded  by  the 
thermograph.  That  is  very  unusual  in  the  thermograph  records.  We  also  have  the 
log  of  the  ship,  which  shows  the  record  of  the  engineer  with  reference  to  the  running 
of  his  machinery,  and  whether  the  fans  and  cold  storage  apparatus  are  running  or 
not.  Our  inspectors  who  are  in  England,  examine  this  every  time  the  ship  comes  in, 
and  if  there  is  any  doubt  or  room  for  believing  that  any  of  the  machinery  has  not 
been  running  properly,  inquiry  is  immediately  made.  We  have  no  reason  to  believe 
that  the  ships  which  are  equipped  with  fans  do  not  run  the  fans  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Parker. — You  are  convinced  that  the  use  of  fans  is  an  advantage,  that  the 
temperature  can  be  kept  down  to  a  certain  extent  by  their  use? 
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Mr.  Fisher. — I  do  not  think  there  is  any  doubt  that  where  there  is  a  heated  cargo 
the  fans  help  to  carry  that  heat  off,  and  thus  reduce  the  temperature.  If  you  put  a 
heated  cargo  in  a  small  chamber  and  leave  it  there  without  changing  the  air,  the  tem- 
perature will  naturally  rise.  If  you  carry  off  that  heated  air  and  simply  supply  cooler 
air,  it  will  naturally  keep  the  temperature  down.  But  of  course  it  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected that  the  temperature  of  the  cargo  chamber  with  any  system  of  ventilation,  will 
be  as  low  as  the  outside  temperature  with  a  cargo  that  generates  heat  as  fruit  does. 

Mr.  Parker. — Is  it  not  our  duty,  then,  to  urge  the  use  of  fans  in  all  ships  carry- 
ing apples? 

Mr.  Fisher. — I  am  not  prepared  to  say  whether  fans  or  cowls  are  always  neces- 
sary. It  may  be  assumed  that  ventilation  of  some  kind  is  necessary,  and  that  fans  are 
better  but  more  expensive  than  cowls. 

Mr.  Eaton. — Could  I  ascertain  whether  or  not  some  of  the  ships  of  the  line  sail- 
ing from  Halifax  and  St.  John  are  not  required  under  the  contracts  to  have  fan  ven- 
tilators, although  they  are  carrying  fruit? 

Mr.  Fisher. — I  do  not  remember  the  details  of  the  contract,  but  the  information 
can  be  obtained  easily. 

Mr.  Parker. — I  am  not  positive,  but  think  that  some  of  the  boats  that  have  been 
running  and  carrying  large  quantities  of  apples  do  not  have  fan  ventilation. 

Mr.  Fisher. — I  am  informed  that  the  thermograph  records  of  the  ships  sailing 
from  Nova  Scotia,  carrying  fruit,  have  been  quite  satisfactory. 

Father  Burke. — Shall  we  proceed  with  the  resolution? 

Several  Delegates. — Hear,  hear. 

speed. 
Mr.  Fisher. — The  first  resolution  is  that: — 

'  All  subsidized  lines  should  have  good  ships  at  not  less  than  14  knots  speed, 
thoroughly  ventilated  holds  for  fruit,  apa^t  and  free  from  heat  and  taint  of  other 
cargo.' 

I  took  the  opportunity  last  night  of  reminding  the  conference  that  the  limitation 
to  14-knot  boats  would  cut  out  all  the  cargo  boats  that  are  coming  to  the  Canadian 
ports  at  the  present  time.  There  are  a  few,  not  more  than  five  or  six,  vessels  coming  to 
Canadian  ports  that  can  be  included  in  what  are  called  14-knot  boats  and  over.  I  wish 
that  information  put  before  the  conference  before  the  resolution  is  dealt  with. 

Mr.  Eaton. — I  would  favour  having  that  resolution  made  more  reasonable.  If 
boats  make  12  knots  that  is  all  that  good  freight  boats  can  be  expected  to  do.  I  have 
looked  into  this  matter  and  know  that  the  large  steamers  of  the  Donaldson  and  Furness 
lines  do  not  make  a  12-knot  speed  on  the  average.  I  do  not  see  the  expediency  of  this 
convention  making  a  request  that  it  is  practically  impossible  for  the  government  to 
grant. 

Mr.  E.  D.  Smith,  M.P. — I  quite  agree  with  this.  It  is  not  a  matter  so  much  of 
extra  speed  as  of  ventilation.  We  know  very  well  that  the  faster  the  boat  the  higher 
the  rate.  If  wchad  a  boat  going  17  knots  we  could  not  possibly  pay  the  rate  they  would 
charge  for  apples.  It  would  be  more  economical  to  have  a  boat  running  at  a  reasonable 
rate  of  speed,  thoroughly  ventilated  and  getting  a  correspondingly  lower  rate  of  freight. 

Mr.  Fisher. — Is  there  any  proposition  to  amend  this  resolution  in  that  way  ? 

Mr.  Starr. — As  the  writer  of  the  resolution  mentioning  a  14-knot  Bpeed,  T  would  be 
very  willing  to  substitute  for  it  any  other  figure  that  the  convention  would  be  satis- 
fied with.     Say  a  reasonable  rate  of  speed  instead  of  14-ki 
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Mr.  Eaton. — I  would  be  willing  to  substitute  12  for  14. 

Father  Burke. — Perhaps  we  bad  better  not  fix  a  rate  more  definitely  than  by  tbe 
phrase  '  a  reasonable  rate  of  speed.' 

Air.  Starr.— How  would  it  do  to  put  it  in  this  way— to  get  the  best  rate  of  speed 
the  government  can  induce  these  people  to  give  us  for  a  certain  subsidy. 

Mr.  Eaton. — If  the  resolution  is  not  withdrawn  I  would  move  an  amendment  that 
j  2  be  substituted  for  14. 

Mr.  Brodie. — The  steamship  companies  in  their  own  interests  try  to  get  as  many 
voyages  out  of  the  season  as  possible.  They  do  not  want  to  go  slow  for  the  purpose  of 
going  slow. 

Mr.  Eaton. — That  is  very  true,  but  the  point  is  that  in  all  our  deliberations  we 
are  endeavouring  to  improve.  Fifteen  years  ago  we  had  the  same  speed,  th§re  should  be 
progress.  We  should  aim  to  get  better  transportation  and  as  new  boats  are  being  built 
we  should  get  better  speed.  With  that  end  in  view  I  think  this  convention  should  give 
some  expression  of  opinion  upon  this  point  and  secure  in  the  near  future  better  speed 
than  we  have  had  in  the  past. 

Mr.  Fisher. — It  is  proposed  to  amend  this  resolution  by  substituting  at  least 
1 12  knots  '  for  '  14  knots.' 

VENTILATION. 

Mr.  Eaton. — In  regard  to  the  ventilation  would  you  read  that  again,  please  ? 

Mr.  Fisher. — '  Thoroughly  ventilated  holds  for  fruit.' 

Mr.  Eaton. — It  seems  to  me  that  that  does  not  include  enough.  Cowl-  ventilators 
are  insufficient  for  our  business. 

Mr.  Jones. — If  cowl  ventilators  do  not  prove  sufficient  put  in  fans. 

Mr.  Ruddick. — There  are  a  great  many  differences  of  opinion  as  to  what  is  the  best 
ventilation  and  it  would  not  be  altogether  wise  to  specify  any  particular  system. 

Resolution  as  amended  agreed  to. 

PROPER   SUPERVISION    OF   STEVEDORES. 

Mr,  Fisher. — The  second  clause  is: — 

'  Close  supervision  of  the  stevedores  to  ensure  proper  stowage  and  careful 
handling  in  both  loading  and  discharging.' 

I  suppose  that  would  mean  that  the  shipowners  should  have  constant  supervision 
of  the  stevedores.  That  seems  to  be  a  question  affecting  the  subsidized  lines.  On  whose 
part  is  the  supervision  expected  to  be  ? 

Father  Burke.— On  the  part  of  the  company. 

Resolution  (&)  agreed  to. 

BILLS  OF  LADING. 

Mr.  Fisher — 

'  (c)  Just  and  reasonable  conditions  in  all  bills  of  lading  so  that  in  case  of 
loss  through  breakage  or  non-delivery  of  goods  the  shipper  may  easily  recover  such 
loss  from  the  ship.' 

Mr.  Parker. — I  may  say  that  we  consider  a  proper  bill  of  lading  a  very  important 
matter  in  Nova  Scotia.  I  presume  our  Ontario  friends  have  experienced  the  effects  of 
unfair  bills  as  many  times  as  we  have.     I  therefore  urge  the  passing  of  this  resolu- 
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tion.     The  men  who  ship  fruit  in  Canada  should  prepare  a  model  bill  of  lading  and 
ask  the  government  to  insist  on  its  adoption  by  the  steamship  companies. 

Resolution  (c)  agreed  to. 

SHIPS   TO   SAIL    AS    iDVERTISED. 

Mr.  Fisher — 

'  (d)  That  the  government  should  hold  back  part  of  such  subsidy  in  order 
to  indemnify  shippers  thai  may  have  suffered  loss  through  the  failure  of  the 
steamships  to  sail  within  a  reasonable  time  after  the  advertised  date  of  Eailii 

Father  Burke. — That  is  a  point  that  seems  to  have  come  up  in  connection  with 
fruit  and' other  shipments  in  Prince  Edward  [sland  for  which  claims  were  made  by 
the  shippers  against  the  government  because  of  the  failure  of  a  ship  to  sail  at  the 
proper  time  the  result  of  which  was  great  loss  to  the  shippers.  Therefore,  it  can  do 
no  harm  to  adopt  that  clause.    Ti  is  merely  advisory. 

Resolution  (d)   agreed  to. 

ONE    LINK    ONLY    TO    BE    SI  BSIDIZI  D. 

Mr.  Fisher — 

•  Whereas  the  export  of  fruit  from  the  maritime  provinces  by  sea  is  not  at 
present  satisfactory  on  account  of  the  slow  service  provided  by  the  lines  now  sail- 
ing from  Halifax  to  Great  Britain. 

'And  whereas  these  lines  arc  subsidized  by  the  federal  government  for 
amounts  which  should  give  a  satisfactory  service: 

'Therefore,  he  it  resolved,  that  we  ask  the  government  to  combine  the  two 
subsidies  now  paid  to  two  lines  in  a  subsidy  to  any  one  line  which  will  give  a 
knot  weekly  service  during  the  fruit  shipping  season.' 
What  figure  do  you  wish  to  put  in  the  blank  '. 

Father  Burke. — Better  put  it  the  same  as  in  the  other. 

Mr.  Fisher. — 12. 

Mr.  Starr. — I  think  that  we  fully  discussed  that  last  night.  \  gave  all  the  infor- 
mation I  have  on  the  subject  in  speaking  to  the  former  question.  The  two  are  so 
very  nearly  connected  that  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  separate  them. 

.Mr.  Fisher. — This  question  was  discussed  last  night  and  put  very  clearly  and 
succinctly  before  us  by  Mr.  Starr. 

Resolution  agreed  to. 

icing  and  supply  of  ventilated  cars. 

Mr.  Fisher. — There   is  another  resolution  here  in  regard  to  transportation: — 

'Resolved  that    the   Dominion  government  be  requested   to  extend   the  privi- 
leges and  conditions  granted  to  the  shipments  of  dairy  produce  to  the  shipmi 
of  fruit  in  regard  to  icing  and  supply  of  ventilated  cars.' 

I  BEESE   VERSt  s    l'i;i  IT   SH1PMEN1 

Mr.  Graham. — The  question  of  ice  and  icing  came  under  my  notice  during  I 
year  in  shipping  cheese.     Cars  loaded  with  cheese  in  our  locality  have  been   iced  at 
the  expense  of  the  government  and  there  is  a  class  of  cars  being  supplied  for  the  ch(  • 
trade  that   are  ventilated.     These   are  white  cars  specially   arranged    for.     They    | 
one  of  those  cars  on  the  siding  and  if  we  want  to  us<    it  for  apples,  they  Bay:   NTo,  sir. 
you  cannot  have  that  car;  that  is  a  dairy  car.    Theresull  is  thai  we  are  net  able  tog 
ventilated  cars  for  our  fruit  and  we  have  to  take  the  ordinary  box  cars.     It  is  rather 
annoying  to  see  the  cheese  men  loading  el  same  track  that  our  apples  are 
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loaded  and  being  supplied  with  specially  ventilated  cars.  I  have  noticed  on  the  same 
track  perhaps  eight  or  ten  cars  being  loaded  with  cheese  and  being  iced  at  the  expense 
of  the  government  while  we  have  to  take  the  ordinary  cars  and  pay  for  the  icing  our- 
selves. It  does  seem  only  fair  that  fruit  should  be  put  on  the  same  basis  as  dairy 
products.    It  is  quite  as  perishable  as  cheese,  if  not  more  so. 

Mr.  Parker. — We  have  now  an  excellent  opportunity  to  have  this  matter  rectified 
as  fruit  is  now  under  the  management  of  the  dairy  division. 

Mr.  Fisher. — Perhaps  it  would  be  well  for  Mr.  Euddick  to  explain  the  system 
under  which  these  cars  are  run  as  Mr.  Euddick  is  the  commissioner  and  has  had  the 
arrangement  of  the  system. 

Mr.  Ruddick. — As  far  as  the  ventilated  cars  that  Mr.  Graham  speaks  of  are  con- 
cerned, we  have  no  control  over  them  at  all.  We  have  no  arrangement  with  the  rail- 
vay  companies  regarding  ventilated  cars. 

Mr.  Graham. — Those  white  cars  ? 

GOVERNMENT   AID   IN   USING   CHEESE   CARS. 

Mr.  Euddick. — We  have  no  control  over  them.  The  only  arrangement  that  is 
made  with  the  railways  to  carry  cheese  is  for  the  icing  of  a  certain  number  of  cars 
supplied  at  the  request  of  the  shippers  for  the  shipment  of  cheese  in  carloads  from 
different  points  to  Montreal.  We  say  to  the  different  railway  companies  that  we  will 
pay  for  the  icing  of  so  many  cars  which  are  shipped  over  their  lines  during  a  certain 
period  of  the  year — from  July  12  to  the  middle  of  September.  The  arrangement  as  to 
the  supply  of  cars  is  entirely  between  the  shippers  and  the  railway  company,  but  when 
the  accounts  come  in  we  pay  for  the  icing  of  that  many  cars  and  no  more.  No  arrange- 
ments are  made  in  regard  to  ventilated  cars. 

assistance'  for  icing  fruit  cars. 

Mr.  E.  D.  Smith,  M.P. — I  would  like  to  ask  the  Minister  if  he  would  be  willing 
io  pay  the  same  bills  if  the  fruit  growers  send  them  in 

Mr.  Fisher. — Do  the  fruit  growers  send  their  fruit  in  iced  cars  ? 

Mr.  Smith. — Yes,  a  great  deal  of  it. 

Mr.  Fisher. — For  export. 

Mr.  Smith. — Yes,  some  for  export  but  chiefly  for  local  consumption. 

Mr.  Fisher. — I  think  we  might  make  an  arrangement  equally  good  fo/  the  export 
fruit  trade. 

Mr.  Sherrington. — We  ice  all  our  cars  for  everything.  , 

Mr.   Smith. — That  would  include  apples. 

Mr.  Fisher. — For  export  ;  iced  cars,  not  ventilated  cars. 

Mr.  Brandrith. — On  the  Pacific  coast_we  are  in  a  different  position.  We  are  not 
in  a  position  to  export  just  now,  but  we  do  ship  out  of  our  province  pretty  nearly 
as  many  thousand  miles  as  you  send  fruit  across  the  ocean. 

Mr.  Fisher. — We  will  h.:ve  to  take  that  into  consideration.  We  do  not  recognize 
shipping  from  one  province  to  another  as  exporting. 

Mr.  Bravdrith. — But,  we  would  like  to  be  placed  in  the  same  position  as  our 
brethren  in  th^  east. 

Mr.  Fisher. — We  will  do  so.  From  what  Mr.  Euddick  has  said,  this  resolution 
hardly  applies  to  the  situation.  As  Mr.  EuddiGk  has  pointed  out,  we  do  not  have  any 
arrangement  in  regard  to  ventilated  cars,  so  that  this  resolution  ought  to  be  re- 
modelled or  else  laid  on  the  table. 
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Mr.  Graham. — As  the  originator  of  the  resolution  I  would  be  pleased  to  with- 
draw that  portion  of  it  relating  to  ventilated  cars.  I  know  that  these  white,  ventilated 
cars  with  the  arrangement  on  the  side  of  tin-  car,  are  reserved  by  the  railways  for 
cheese  in  our  locality  and  we  are  unable  to  get  them.  I  understood  that  some  arrange- 
ment had  been  made,  but  perhaps  I  am  misinformed  in  regard  to  that  part  of  it. 
However,  if  the  government  has  no  arrangement  with  the  railway  companies  I  will  be 
pleased  to  withdraw,  that  portion  of  the  resolution. 

Air.  Fisher. — While  we  have  no  control  over  them  and  while  it  is  an  arrangement 
between  the  railways  and  the  cheese  shippers  I  am  going  to  claim  a  little  of  the  credit 
for  it.  We  urged  it  on  the  railways,  we  asked  them  to  supply  them  and  we  will  be 
\ery  glad  to  ask  them  to  do  the  same  thing  for  fruit. 

Father  Burke. — In  that  case  the  resolution  might  be  entirely  withdrawn. 

Mr.  Fisher. — I  think  so. 

Resolution  withdrawn. 


FRUIT  INSTRUCTORS. 

Mr.  Fisher. — I  have  another  resolution  : 

'  Resolved,  That  this  convention  do  hereby  recommend  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  the  continuance  of  the  services  of  fruit  instructors  in  those  provinces 
where  such  services  have  been  so  effective  on  account  of  the  nascent  nature  of  the 
fruit  interest  therein;  the  inspectors  being  used  for  this  purpose  whenever  not 
engaged  in  the  actual  work  of  inspection.' 

Who  moves  this  resolution? 

INSTRUCTION    WORK    IN    PRINCE    EDWARD   ISLAND. 

Father  Burke. — It  meets  the  circumstances  under  which  we  labour  in  Prince 
Edward  Island,  where  the  fruit  industry  is  in  its  infancy  and  where  we  have  been 
greatly  benefited  by  the  policy  of  the  government  in  extending  to  us  the  services  of 
the  fruit  instructors  and  inspectors.  Last  year  we  had  a  very  severe  winter,  trees 
were  broken  down  and  we  required  the  services  of  the  instructors  to  go  about  and 
stow  the  people  how  to  save  their  orchards.  We  had  these  instructors  in  the  summer 
time;  they  went  about  giving  lectures  and  they  did  a  great  deal  of  good.  The  peo- 
ple there  wish  that  policy  continued  and  I  understand  it  is  not  only  the  wish  of  our 
province  but  of  some  other  provinces  in  which  the  same  conditions  obtain.  Under 
these  circumstances  and  for  that  reason  the  resolution  has  been  passed  through  the 
committee. 

BENEFIT  OF   INSTRUCTION   WORK   IN   QUEBEC. 

Mr.  Brodee. — I  might  mention  the  good  work  being  done  by  the  instructors  in 
connection  with  demonstrating  the  proper  methods  of  spraying,  pruning  and  graft- 
ing in  the  province  of  Quebec.  It  has  been  of  great  benefit  to  those  who  are  just 
starting  fruit  growing. 

INSTRUCTION   WORK  TO  BE  CONTINUED. 

Mr.  Fisher. — I  have  no  objections  at  all  to  the  passing  of  this  resolution.  We 
have  certain  periods  of  the  year  in  which  there  is  a  very  great  rush  of  fruit  and 
when  the  services  of  the  inspectors  are  most  required.  All  through  the  year  there 
is  need  for  a  certain  number  of  inspectors.  We  have  always,  during  the  time  when 
the  rush  of  inspection  was  not  so  great,  thought  it  riirht  to  employ  the  inspectors  for 
other  work  in  the  department;  that  is  to  say,  in  the  fruit  interests  of  tho  country,  and 
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we  have  given  them  that  work.  That,  I  suppose,  is  what  is  indicated  here.  There  is 
not  the  slightest  objection  to  our  continuing  that.  It  is  true  that  the  inspectors'  first 
object  and  first  duty  is  to  inspect,  to  carry  out  the  Fruit  Marks  Act,  and  to  super- 
vise and  look  after  the  trade  in  fruit.  That  is  what  they  are  there  for.  If  the  per- 
manent inspectors  have  any  time  to  spare'  we  shall  be  only  too  glad  to  utilize  them 
in  the  future  as  we  have  in  the  past.  The  work  that  they  do  in  this  way  is  a  little 
out  of  the  ordinary  work  of  that  branch  of  the  department.  This  is  work  very 
similar  to  what  has  been  carried  on  by  the  provincial  governments  in  the  way  of 
local  instruction  and  we  do  not  wish  to  encroach  upon  or  overlap  their  work.  It  is 
also  work  which  is  being  carried  on  by  the  officers  of  the  Experimental  Farm  under 
my  own  department  as  a  legitimate  branch  of  the  Experimental  Farm  work.  But 
•\f  have  always  found  that  there  has  been  abundant  work  for  everybody  in  the  pub- 
lic service  to  do  and  we  try  to  make  that  work  as  good  as  possible  and  as  much  in 
the  interest  of  the  industry  concerned  as  possible.  We  will  be  only  too  glad  to  con- 
tinue that  in  the  future  in  the  same  way  as  we  have  in  the  past. 

INSTRUCTION   WORK  IN   ONTARIO. 

Mr.  Jones. — Father  Burke  has  spoken  of  Prince  Edward  Island  in  connection 
with  the  instruction  of  inspectors;  Mr.  Brodie  has  also  spoken  for  Quebec,  and  I  see 
and  feel  every  day  the  need  of  further  instruction  among  the  fruit  growers  in  the 
province  of  Ontario. 

POWER    SPRAYING. 

Among  other  things  that  I  wish  to  bring  to  your  attention  and  which  I  think 
would  be  of  benefit  to  our  fruit  industry  in  every  way  is  illustration  work  in  power 
spraying  which  I  think  should  be  carried  on  to  a  fuller  extent  until  it  reaches  practi- 
cally to  the  very  centres  of  the  province. 

GRADING    AND    PACKING. 

Another  point  in  regard  to  practical  education  amongst  the  every-day  fruit 
growers  and  amongst  the  farmers  is  this :  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  idea  if  we 
could  utilize  for  a  year  or  two  the  present  curing  rooms  that  have  been  established  in 
the  past  for  the  cool  curing  of  cheese.  I  think  these  rooms  could  be  utilized  for  the 
benefit  of  the  fruit  growers  in  this  way :  In  the  fall  of  the  year  let  the  fruit  growers- 
and  farmers  in  the  vicinity  of  a  curing  room  put  in  each  say  a  dozen  barrels  of 
apples  and  then  later  on  in  mid-winter,  or  in  early  winter  have  these  individual 
farmers  and  fruit  growers  who  had  put  the  fruit  in  there  in  barrels  in  reasonably 
good  condition — that  is  reasonably  selected  firsts  and  seconds  under  an  instructor 
select,  pack  and  grade  these  apples  properly  so  that  they  would  thus  be  given  a  prac- 
ctial  education  which  they  do  not  seem  to  be  able  to  grasp  from  watching  a  demon- 
stration. I  have  noticed  that  at  demonstrations  given  at  fall  fairs  some  will  listen 
to  the  instruction  and  be  able  to  go  home  and  put  it  in  practice.  But  others,  even 
large  fruit  growers,  have  not  the  same  mental  grasp.  Thy  have  not  had  the  same- 
mental  training,  having  spent  their  whole  lives  in  physical  exertion.  These  men 
watch  the  demonstration,  shake  their  heads  and  say :  '  It  is  all  very  well  for  an  ex- 
pert, but  we  cannot  do  that.'  Those  are  the  kind  of  men  we  want  to  get  at,  Those 
are  the  men  it  is  hard  to  teach.  If  we  could  induce  them  to  pack  a  box  of  apples 
with  their  own  hands  and  have  some  one  there  to  correct  mistakes  it  would  solve  the 
difficulty.  Possibly  this  is  a  line  of  practical  education  that  will  lead  us  a  long  step 
forward  towards  the  goal  of  perfection.  Some  work  of  this  kind  is  very  much  needed 
in  'all  fruit  districts. 
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PACKING   DEMONSTRATIONS. 

Mr.  Sherrington. — I  agree  with  Mr.  Jones  and  would  recommend  such  work  as 
was  undertaken  by  the  Dominion  Department  of  Agriculture  last  year  when  Mr.  Boies 
was  sent  to  give  us  demonstrations  in  packing.  We  cannot  get  experienced  packers 
yet  in  the  east.  If  we  could  send  out  two  or  three  of  our  young  men  to  those  places 
where  they  could  acquire  the  best  knowledge  of  packing  and  packages  so  that  they 
might  come  back  to  Ontario  and  give  demonstrations,  the  results  would  be  most  bene- 
ficial. Our  co-operative  work  is  hampered  by  lack  of  experienced  men  to  take  charge 
of  our  packing.  If  we  could  get  such  men  I  think  we  would  be  able  soon  to  dispense 
with  the  Fruit  Marks  Act.  In  Walkerton  we  are  putting  all  our  apples  through  a 
central  packing  house.  The  Dominion  fruit  inspectors  say  the  co-operative  associa- 
tion grading  and  packing  is  the  best  they  see. 

NEED  OF  EXPERT   PACKERS. 

Buyers  are  rapidly  gaining  confidence  in  the  fruit  we  ship,  but  we  want  more  ex- 
perienced packers.  We  require  also  facilities  for  cooling  apples.  We  need  cooling 
rooms  in  connection  with  our  central  packing  houses  for  early  fruit.  We  have  had 
no  dimculty  in  shipping  out  our  late  fruit,  but  the  conditions  are  different  when  ship- 
ping out  our  early  fruit.  At  Walkerton  we  have  a  cooling  room  surrounded  by  cylin- 
ders filled  with  ice;  in  this  room  we  put  our  fruit  until  it  is  ready  for  shipment.  We 
lay  down  Duchess  apples  in  Glasgow  and  Manchester  in  first-class  condition  by  this 
method,  the  essential  feature  of  which  is. cooling  the  fruit  before  it  starts  on  its  jour- 
ney. Two  years  ago  I  shipped  several  carloads  of  this  fruit  with  only  one  icing  of 
the  car.  Our  needs  are  more  experienced  packers  and  some  assistance  in  providing 
cooling  facilities  at  shipping  points. 

Mr.  Jones. — It  is  not  every  section  of  the  province  that  is  blessed  with  enough 
fruit  to  enable  the  growers  to  form  a  co-operative  association,  but  possibly  it  may  be 
that  even  in  those  places  which  are  not  ready  to  form  co-operative  associations,  if  we 
were  able  to  instruct  some  of  those  farmers  who  do  not  even  pretend  to  handle  fruit 
properly,  we  might  find  expert  packers  with  a  little  training  who  will  be  able  to  do  the 
work  without  the  assistance  of  a  co-operative  association. 

Mr.  Cowan. — I  have  again  and  again  as  provincial  superintendent  of  agricultural 
societies,  received  requests  for  expert  packers  to  go  to  the  fall  fairs  and  almost  in- 
variably I  have  had  to  refuse  the  requests  because  of  my  inability  to  secure  these 
packers.  I  could  secure  employment  for  expert  packers  for  two  or  three  weeks  if  I 
could  get  the  men. 

Mr.  Fisher. — I  am  glad  to  hear  that  the  employment  of  an  expert  packer  is  fill- 
ing a  want.  This  discussion  is  very  instructive,  but  it  is  a  little  apart  from  the  reso- 
lution before  the  conference. 

INSTRUCTION   WORK  IN  BRITISH   COLUMBIA. 

Mr.  Brandrith. — I  want  to  endorse  the  remarks  of  one  of  the  gentlemen  who  has 
spoken  as  to  the  value  that  the  provinces  are  receiving  from  the  work  of  these  in 
spectors.     In  British  Columbia  we  had  a  country  that  is  almost  as  large  as  the  rest 
of  Canada.     The  fruit-growing  districts  are  as  widely  separated  as  some  of  the  pro- 
vinces are  and  we  have  had  great  benefit  from  the  assistance  which  has  been  rend 
by  your  department  in  allowing  Mr.  Smith  to  go  with  us  on  our  tours  of  instruction 
through  the  different  sections  of  the  province,  and  I  can  only  reiterate  the  wish  1 
he  may  be  allowed  to  continue  to  do  so  in  future. 

Resolution  agreed  to. 
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TRANSPORTATION— EXPRESS    COMPANIES. 

COMMITTEE    TO    WAIT   OX    GOVERNMENT. 

Mr.  Fisher. — There  was  a  committee  appointed  to  wait  on  the  government  for 
the  purpose  of  impressing  01.  the  government  the  desirability  of  placing  express  com- 
panies under  the  control  of  the  Railway  Commission.  I  have  received  a  communi- 
cation from  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  saying  that  he  regrets  extremely  that  his  engagements 
will  make  it  impossible  for  him  to  receive  the  deputation  before  to-morrow  at  eleven 
o'clock.  Under  these  circumstances  you  may  want  to  change  the  personnel  of  the 
committee  named  to  wait  upon  the  government,  some  of  its  members  not  being  able 
to  wait  over  until  to-morrow.  I  would  ask  that  you  name  a  committee  which  would 
be  able  to  meet.  Sir  Wilfrid  to-morrow  at  11  o'clock.  I  will  be  glad  to  introduce  the 
delegation  to  Sir  Wilfrid. 

Mr.  Bunting. — In  connection  with  the  committee  that  was  appointed  yesterday 
afternoon  to  interview  the  Railway  Commission  in  reference  to  transportation,  I  beg 
tc  state  that  the  commission  are  not  at  liberty  to  hear  any  representations  from  that 
committee  during  the  conference,  but  they  desire  that  any  representations  be  made  in 
the  usual  way  in  writing,  and  they  will  be  pleased  to  see  the  committee  at  such  future 
time  as  may  be  arranged. 

Mr.  Eisher. — I  would  suggest  that  the  Committee  might,  at  the  close  of  this 
session  of  the  conference,  deal  with  the  matter  on  lines  here  indicated,  and  perhaps 
name  some  one  who  would  draw  up  a  letter  to  the  Railway  Commission  in  which  they 
could  put  forward  their  views.  ' 

FRUIT  MARKS'  ACT. 

Mr.  Fisher. — I  am  informed  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions 
that  there  are  two  resolutions  which  have  been  omitted  in  regard  to  the  Fruit  Marks 
Act. 

MARKING  OF  OPEN   PACKAGES. 

The  first  is  :  — 

'  Resolved  that  the  Fruit  Marks  Act  be  so  amended  as  to  require  the  name 
and  post  office  address  of  the  shipper  to  be  placed  on  open  as  well  as  closed  pack- 
ages.' 

I  may  say  in  explanation  that  marks  are  placed  only  on  closed  packages  ;  con- 
sequently open  baskets  and  uncovered  packages  are  not  affected  by  section  4  of  the 
Act.  My  friend  Mr.  Burrell,  says  this  is  a  very  slight  amendment,  but  it  is  about  as 
drastic  as  any  we  have  had  in  connection  with  the  Fruit  Marks    Act. 

Mr.  Brodie. — I  think  that  would  operate  very  oppressively  on  people  who  send  their 
fruit  in  open  baskets  to  the  Montreal  market. 

Mr.  Jones. — A  clause  of  that  kind  would  interfere  seriously  with  niarket 
gardeners  who  take  in  large  quantities  of  fruit  to  Ottawa,  Montreal,  and  to  all  markets 
in  the  Dominion.  A  large  quantity  of  fruit  is  offered  in  open  packages,  and  sold  in 
unbroken  lots.  It  would  he  considered  a  hardship  by  a  great  many  to  have  an  amend- 
ment such  as  this  passed.    It  would  be  almost  impossible  to  enforce  it  if  it  became  law. 

Mr.  W.  L.  Smith. — It  seems  to  me  that  a  man  who  has  not  brains  enough  to  see 
that  the  contents  of  an  open  package  corresponds  with  the  rest  does  not  deserve  the 
protection  of  the  law.    This  rsolution,  I  think,  is  absolutely  unnecesary. 

Mr.  Burrell. — It  was  introduced  at  the  request  of  the  British  Columbia  growers 
en  acount  of  the  strawberry  packages  which  come  open.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to 
withdraw  it. 
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Mr.  Fisher. — I  would  not  like  to  have  this  resolution  passed  with  so  little  con- 
sideration. 

Motion  laid  on  the  table. 

MARKS   TO   BE    PLACED   OX    ENDS    OF    PACKAGES. 

There  is  another  amendement  suggested,  a*  follows  : — 

'Resolved  that  all  the  marks  required  by  the  provisions  of  section  4  of  the  Fruit 
Shirks  Act  should  be  placed  on  either  end  of  closed  packagi  - 

Section  -i  prescribes  the  marks  on  packages.  It  reads  :  '  Every  person  who,  by 
himself  or  through  the  agency  of  another  person,  packs  fruit  in  a  closed  package, 
intended  for  sale,  shall  cause  the  package  to  be  marked  in  a  plain  and  indelible  manner. 
before  it  is  taken  from  the  premises  where  it  is  packed.'  The  amendment  will  be  that 
be  i  shall  cause  the  package  to  be  marked  in  a  plain  and  indelible  manner  on  one  or 
both  ends  of  the  package.'  I  suppose  there  are  some  packages  more  conveniently 
mailed  on  the  top  than  on  the  end. 

Mr.  Starr. — That  amendment  might  suit  box  shipments  but  it  will  not  suit  bar- 
rels. Shippers  understand  thoroughly  that  all  the  marks  must  be  on  one  end  of  the 
barrel  and  the  other  end  is  for  the  consignee's  name. 

Mr.  Fisher. — This  amendment  says  :  '  On  one  or  both  ends.'  It  only  requires 
that  it  shall  be  on  the  end. 

Mr.  Starr. — If  you  allow  the  marks  to  be  put  on  both  ends  of  the  barrel  you 
confuse  the  consignee's  marks. 

Mr.  Hamilton. — I  am  responsible  for  that  resolution.  If  the  marks  are  placed 
on  the  sides  when  the  boxes  or  barrels  are  piled  up  it  is  hard  to  find  out  what  the 
marks  are  or  to  see  what  the  quality  of  the  apple  is. 

.Mr.  Burrell. — In  British  Columbia  the  practice  is  to  place  them  on  the  end  for 
the  reason  that  in  nearly  all  cases  the  factories  which  make  the  boxes  or  barrels  stamp 
the  marks  right  on  the  end.     I  think  it  would  tend  to  uniformity  if  that  were  done. 

Mr.  Metcalf. — I  beg  to  ask  that  Mr.  Smith,  our  inspector,  be  allowed  to  speak 
on  this  matter. 

Mr.  Maxwell  Smith,  Vancouver,  Dominion  Fruit  Inspector. — Mr.  Chairman,  T 
am  very  much  in  favour  of  the  proposed  amendment  to  the  Fruit  Marks  Act.  I  have 
found  in  my  experience  that  very  frequently  shippers  who  are  not  too  scrupulous  place 
part  of  the  marks  in  one  end  and  part  of  them  on  the  other  end,  either  on  the  top  or 
the  bottom.  If  one  part  of  the  marks  is  put  on  the  top,  another  on  the  bottom  and 
perhaps  another  on  the  side,  the  moment  the  box  is  opened  by  the  dealer  part  of  the 
marks  disappears  and  it  is  impossible  to  find  out  what  the  marks  are  when  you  examine 
the  goods  in  a  retail  store.  If  the  marks  are  all  placed  on  one  or  both  ends  of  the 
package  it  is  quite  easy  to  trace  where  the  goods  come  from. 

Mr.  E.  D.  Smith,  M.P. — I  suggest  that  we  make  the  motion  read  *  on  one  end  or 
the  other,'  to  meet  Mr.  Smith's  views. 

Mr.  Fisher. — That  would  be  provided  for  by  simply  saying  '  on  the  end.'  Shall 
I  change  it  to  read  in  the  sense  that  Mr.  Smith  has  just  suggested? 

Mr.  E.  D.  Smith,  M.P.— Yes. 

Mr  Peart. — Do  I  understand  that  this  resolution  refers  to  all  marking  ?  In  the 
Burlington  district,  where  we  ship  boxes,  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  placing  the  word 
'  1op '  on  top  of  the  package  for  the"  convenience  of  the  commission  merchant  in  the  old 
country.     Would  we  bo  excluded  'from  placing  the  word  'top'  on  top  di  the  box  I 
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Mr.  Fisher. — No. 

Mr.  Peart. — When  will  this  law  come  into  effect  in  reference  to  this  proposal  ? 

Mr.  Fbiier. — That  will  depend  on  parliament.  It  will  probably  be  included 
hmong  the  amendements  to  the  Fruit  Marks  Act  which  I  will  introduce  at  this  session 
rf  parliament. 

Mr.  Peart. — In  the  Burlington  district  we  have  ordered  a  number  of  boxes  and 
we  have  asked  the  word  '  Canadian  '  to  be  put  on  the  side.  They  will  be  marked  on 
the  side  and  not  on  the  end. 

Mr.  Fisher. — Yoii  will  have  to  put  it  on  the  end  if  this  passes  parliament. 

Mr.  Peart. — I  would  suggest  that  a  limit  of  one  year  be  put  in. 

Mr.  Fisher. — Do  you  think  it  is  important  where  the  marks  are  put  on  the 
packages  ? 

Several  Delegates. — No. 

Motion  agreed  to  in  the  following  form: — 

'  Resolved  that  all  marks  required  by  the  provisions  of  section  4  of  the  Fruit 
Marks  Act  should  be  placed  on  either  end  of  closed  packages.' 

PACKAGES. 

Mr.  Fisher. — The  first  resolution  on  packages  is  as  follows: — 

'  Resolved  that  the  Act  legalizing  the  apple  box  be  so  amended  as  to  cut  out 
the  words  which  provide  for  the  use  of  such  box  for  export  only.' 
The  regulation  in  regard  to  boxes  is  as  follows: — 

'  When  apples  are  packed  in  Canada  for  export  for  sale  by  the  box  they  shall 
be  packed  in  a  good  strong  box,  etc' 
The  next  section  begins — 

1  Every  person  who,  for  export  offers,  etc' 

The  provosal  is  to  strike  out  the  words  '  for  export '  and  have  this  Act  apply  to 
domestic  trade  as  well  as  export.     This  question  is  before  you  now  for  discussion. 

UNIFORM  BOX  FOR  EXPORT  AND  DOMESTIC  TRADE. 

Mr.  Brakdrith. — I  hope  the  conference  will  not  think  that  the  west  should  have 
everything,  but  we  want  to  have  everything  for  the  good  of  the  trade.  If  I  pack 
100  or  1,000  boxes  of  apples  in  the  warehouse,  how.  do  I  know  whether  they  are  for 
export  or  domestic  trade?  I  live  close  to  a  seaport  town.  Quantities  of  our  apples  are 
finding  their  way  to  the  Orient,  and  year  after  year  this  trade  will  increase.  It  is  a 
hardship  on  the  shipper  and  wholesale  merchant  to  compel  them  to  repack  those  apples 
in  another  apple  box. 

Mr.  Metcalf. — The  box  that  has  been  legalized  for  export  is  the  box  we  wish  to 
use  in  the  domestic  trade.  The  consensus  of  opinion  among  growers  is  favourable  to 
this  box.  You  can  conveniently  pack  a  greater  number  of  varieties  in  the  legal  box 
than  in  any  other.    For  this  reason  we  would  like  to  have  it  apply  to  the  internal  trade. 

Mr.  Fisher. — Their  use  is  not  prohibited,  of  course,  at  present. 

Mr.  Burrell. — This  is  an  additional  move  in  the  direction  of  simplifying  and 

unifying  the  trade  of  the  different  provinces.     We  are  all  striving  for  uniformity. 

Instead  of  having  three  of  four  sizes  in  one  province  or  in  various  provinces  we  re- 

immend  the  adoption  of  a  box  which  seems  admirably  to  suit  the  trade  for  export 
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and  also  suits  the  local  and  interprovincial  trade.  It  is  eminently  desirable  to  get 
the  box  standarized  for  all  uses. 

MARKING  OF  OPEN  PACKAGES  FOR  LOCAL  TRADE. 

Mr.  Fisher. — There  was  a  good  deal  of  discussion  in  regard  to  this  matter  when 
the  Act  was  passed  last  year.  It  was  pointed  out  by  some  members  of  parliament  that 
the  country  demanded  this  amendment  to  the  law,  but  it  was  pointed  out  by  others — 
and  parliament  decided  in  their  favour — that  there  was  a  good  deal  of  trade  locally. 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  special  fruit  sections,  in  boxes  of  various  sizes.  They  take 
any  kind  of  box  that  is  at  hand.     They  frequently  make  the  themselves  during 

the  winter,  and  it  was  urged  that  they  did  not  want  to  be  bound  by  any  specified  kind 
of  box  for  that  sort  of  trade.  If,  however,  the  fruit  interests  consider  that  it  is  advis- 
able and  necessary  that  an  amendment  of  this  kind  should  be  proposed,  it  will  be  for 
parliament  to  decide. 

Mr.  Graham. — They  could  use  a  larger  box,  could  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Fisher. — Yes,  but  they  sometimes  want  to  use  a  smaller  one. 

Air.  Jones. — Could  they  use  a  box  of  the  identical  cubic  capacity  if  it  were  I 
the  same  shape? 

Air.  Fisher. — They  could  not  for  export  under  the  Act.  It  must  not  be  less  than 
the  specified  size  in  any  dimension. 

Mr.  Parker. — I  have  no  personal  interest  in  the  matter,  but  I  think  that  the  argu- 
ment which  has  been  referred  to  by  you.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  perfectly  logical  and  could 
be  maintained.  In  a  big  wholesale  district  it  would  be  all  right.  In  my  own  district, 
for  instance,  in  the  Annapolis  "Valley,  we  have  no  local  market.  Everything  has  to 
be  shipped  by  rail  in  closed  packages,  but  to  compel  a  farmer  or  gardener  who  has  a 
few  boxes  or  bushels  of  pears  or  apples  or  crab  apples  to  use  that  box,  would  be  a 
hardship.    These  men  go  to  the  dry  goods  store,  get  a  box  and  ship  their  apples  in  it. 

Mr.  Fisher. — This  only  applies  to  apples. 

Mr.  E.  D.  Smith,  M.P. — Should  not  that  be  amended  by  saying  '  closed  package-  1 
That  would  allow  anybody  to  use  all  the  boxes  they  liked  on  the  local  market. 

Mr.  Burrell. — Of  course  that  is  applied  to  the  specific  Act  dealing  with  apple 
boxes.    It  is  not  the  Fruit  Marks  Act. 

Mr.  Fisher. — This  Act  applies  to  apples  only  offered  for  sale  for  export  by  the  I 
and  the  suggestion  is  that  the  words  '  for  export '  should  be  stricken  out  and  that 
it  should  apply  to  the  sale  by  the  box  in  Canada. 

only  closed  packages  to  be  uniform. 

Mr.  E.  D.  Smith,  M.P. — If  it  were  made  to  apply  to  closed  would  allow 

anybody  to  go  on  the  local  market  with  any  kind  of  a  box. 

Mr.  Fisher. — I  suppose  that  export  fruit  must  be  placed  in  closed  boxes. 

Mr.  E.  D.  Smith,  M.P. — ziny  boxes  that  are  shipped  would  be  boxes. 

Mr.  Brodie. — Why  should  not  the  consumers  in  the  larire  cities  be  protected  n* 
well  as  the  foreign  market  in  having  a  standard  sized  box  sold  to  them  i  A  great  many 
smaller  boxes  that  might  hold  a  peck  or  two  pecks  migh?  reed  upon  people  as 

standard  boxes.     I  know  that  there  are  a  great  many  people  who  use  California  p 
boxes  which  are  smaller  than  our  own.     I  think  the  home  <■■  r  should  be  p 

tected  in  regard  to  the  size  of  the  box  they  buy  as  well  as  th<  ■•:  purchaser. 

Mr.  Jones. — Mr.  Brodie  is  correct  in  thi-.     I  -  iggi  -•  that  this  amendment  apply 
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to  all  closed  packages.    In  that  way  you  let  out  the  market  gardeners,  who  are  free  to 
put  their  apples  in  soap  boxes  if  they  wish. 

Mr.  Grant. — We  are  quite  willing  that  it  should  apply  to  closed  boxes.  Yours 
is  an  export  trade,  ours  is  a  provincial  and  interprovincial  trade  amongst  ourselves  and 
unless  there  is  some  standard  established  we  will  continue  to  have  fruit  packed  in 
boxes  of  various  sizes.  Consequently,  in  giving  quotations  we  have  to  state  the  size  of 
the  box.     If  there  were  one  standard  box  established,  no  misunderstanding  would  occur. 

Mr.  Burrell. — I  have  no  doubt  that  those  who  are  responsible  for  the  resolution 
would  accept  some  such  amendment  as  Mr.  Jones  suggests,  that  this  should  apply 
only  to  closed  packages. 

Mr.  Metcalf. — We  are  quite  willing  to  agree  to  that. 

Mr.  Bunting. — The  canning  factories  are  in  the  habit  of  buying  many  thousands 
of  tomatoes  in  open  boxes,  and  they  have  their  supply  of  boxes  for  the  tomato  business 
as  well  as  for  the  apple  trade.  They  do  not  use  boxes  for  that  purpose  with  dimensions 
corresponding  with  the  dimensions  prescribed  under  the  Act.  If  the  suggestion  that 
this  should  apply  to  closed  packages  only  is  adopted  it  will  avoid  the  difficulty. 

Mr.  Fisher. — When  it  comes  to  the  closed  package  we  will  have  to  be  a  little  care- 
ful as  to  the  definition  of  the  closed  package.  I  am  not  a  lawyer  and  I  would  not  like 
to  say  what  words  should  be  used  there  or  what  the  result  might  be.  I  think  that  most 
fruit  boxes  are  not  absolutely  closed.  A  good  many  fruit  boxes  are  made  with  slats. 
If  you  say  '  closed  packages '  I  do  not  know  whether  some  of  the  boxes  used  for  fruit 
would  be  included  or  not,  but  I  think  I  understand  the  idea  of  the  conference  and 
will  try  to  carry  it  out  by  means  of  such  wording  as  will  be  necessary  to  cover  the 
intention. 

DEFINITION   OF    A   CLOSED   PACKAGE. 
# 

Mr.  Dewar. — Does  not  the  Trade  Mark  Act  describe  what  a  closed  package  is, 
It  says  that  it  is  such  a  package  that  the  contents  cannot  be  readily  inspected. 

Mr.  Buddick. — It  says  the  expression  '  closed  package '  means  '  a  box  or  barrel  of 
which  the  contents  cannot  be  seen  or  inspected  when  such  package  is  closed.' 

Mr.  Burrell. — I  think  that  would  meet  the  case.  If  packers  did  not  use  a  stand- 
ard box  they  would  have  to  expose  their  fruit  so  that  it  could  be  seen.  In  our  district 
they  get  fruit  from  Washington  and  Oregon  and  lots  of  the  boxes  do  not  hold  as  much 
as  our  own.  It  is  an  absolute  injustice  that  we  should  be  selling  by  the  standard  box 
while  Washington  and  Oregon  are  allowed  to  send  in  boxes  that  do  not  hold  as  much. 
If  this  resolution  were  amended  so  that  the  proposed  regulations  should  only  applv 
to  closed  packages  it  would  protect  all  local  shippers  and  growers.  We  will  accept 
that. 

Mr.  Fisher. — The  intention  of  the  conference  will  be  expressed  by  the  following: 
'  That  the  Act  legalizing  the  apple  box  be  so  amended  as  to  make  this  Act  apply 
to  internal  as  well  as  export  trade,  but  only  to  closed  packages.' 

Motion  agreed  to. 

uniform  apple  barrel. 

Mr.  Fisher. — The  following  resolution  is  proposed : — 

Whereas  a  large  proportion  of  the  fruit  and  vegetables  of  the  Dominion  are 
bought  and  sold  by  the  barrel,  and  whereas  the  size  of  the  barrel  varies  in  the 
different  provinces  leading  to  confusion  in  price  quotations ; 

Therefore,  resolved  that  the  present  barrel  described  in  section  4,  chap.  26, 
Statutes  1901,  be  made  the  standard  uniform  barrel  in  Canada  for  shipment  of 
fruit  and  that  no  other  size  of  closed  barrel  be  allowed  after  two  years. 
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And    further    resolved,    that    this    conference    recommend    the    Department    of 
Agriculture  to  strictly  enforce  the  provisions  of    the    Act    relating    to    the  sale  of 
certain  commodities   (sees.  4  and  5)   relating  to  the  size  of,  and  uniformity  of 
packages.' 

I  had  better,  perhaps,  refer  to  the  statute  so  as  to  indicate  what  that  means.  The 
statute  says  : — 

'All  apples  packed  in  Canada  for  export  for  Bale  by  the  barrel  in  closed 
barrels  shall  be  packed  in  good  and  strong  barrels  of  seasonal  wood  haying 
dimensions  not  less  than  the  following,  namely :  Twenty-six  inches  and  one  fourth 
between  the  heads,  inside  measure,  and  a  head  diameter  of  seventeen  inches,  and 
a  middle  diameter  of  eighteen  inches  and  one-half,  representing  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible ninety-six  quarts.' 

The  amendment  is  that  the  said  dimensions  shall  be  made  the  standard,  uniform 
barrel,  and  that  no  other  barrel  shall  be  used.  T  ought,  perhaps,  to  inform  you  that  I 
have  received  some  communications  on  this  point.  I  have  a  telegram  from  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Kings  County,  N.S.,  Board  of  Trade,  as  follows: — 

Kentville,  N.S.,  March  17,  1906. 

I  am  president  of  the  King's  County  Board  of  Trade.  Board  meets  Thursday. 
I  am  instructed  to  say  nineteen-twentieths  of  people  are  opposed  to  an  increase  in  the 
size  of  the  apple  and  potato  barrels.  The  delegation  going  from  fruit  growers  asso- 
ciation may  agree  to  larger  barrel  than  ours  now  is.  You  may  receive  petition  from 
our  farmers.  Our  barrel  smallest  size.  Please  see  and  ask  Mr.  Fisher  to  see  that  it 
is  not  interfered  with. 

(Sgd.)     Joseph  A.  Kinsman. 
I  have  another  to  the  following  effect  : — 

Kentville,  N.S.,  March  19. 

It  is  understood  here  that  delegates  from  the  fruit  grower's  association  intend 
representing  that  shippers  are  asking  for  larger  produce  barrel.  I  do  not  believe  ten 
people  in  Valley  will  be  satisfied.  If  obtained  it  will  be  most  injurious  to  farmers 
and  will  revert  upon  their  representatives  at  Ottawa  and  locally. 

(Sgd.)     D.  L.  Sheffield. 

The  question  is  as  to  whether  the  present  standard  barrel,  which  is  a  barrel  of  not 
less  than  the  dimensions  here  stated,  should  be  made  the  absolute  standard  and  no 
other  barrel  allowed  to  be  used  after  two  years. 

Father  Burke. — That  is,  that  the  minimum  barrel  be  made  the  standard? 

Mr.  Fisher. — Yes. 

MINIMUM  STANDARD  BARREL. 

Mr.  Starr. — I  would  like  to  give  my  reasons  for  upholding  this  barrel:  First, 
because  it  is  according  to  measurement  holding  a  definite  number  of  bushels  without 
fractions  ;  second,  because  the  quantity  is  sufficiently  large  to  be  handled  with  safety 
in  one  package;  third,  being  a  definite  number  of  bushels,  the  contents  will  lie  more 
easily  understood  by  the  consumer  than  if  there  were  fractions,  and  the  contents  will 
be  more  easily  measured  in  case  of  dispute.  We  have  heard  a  great  deal  to  the  effect 
that  it  costs  no  more  to  send  a  large  barrel  across  the  Atlantic  or  by  rail  than  a  small 
one.  Steamboat  freight  is  rated  on  cubic  feet  of  space  as  I  understand  it,  and  if  you 
make  the  barrel  larger,  as  soon  as  the  steamship  companies  get  on  to  that,  and  find 
they  can  only  take  18,000  barrels  where  they  would  otherwise  take  20,0no,  you  will 
have  to  pay  a  higher  freight,  rate.  It  is  the  same  with  the  railways.  If  you  adopt  a 
barrel  that  will  weight  175  pounds  instead  of  a  barrel  that  weighs  150  pounds,  you 
will  soon  find  that  you  will  have  to  pay  more  freight  to  ihe  railway  as  well.    The  argu- 
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ment  that  you  can  carry  a  larger  quantity  for  the  same  money  will  not  hold  good.  You 
cannot  get  something  for  nothing. 

DESIRE    FOR    UNIFORM    BARREL. 

Mr.  Lick. — One  of  the  most  important  points  we  have  to  discuss  from  our  Ontario 
standpoint  is  the  question  of  this  barrel.  We  believe,  and  many  of  us  have  held  verv 
strongly  in  the  past  that  we  have  an  advantage  in  the  barrel  we  have  at  the  present 
time.  I  am  not  going  to  take  time  to  point  out  all  these  advantages,  but  I  am  going  to 
say  as  one  who  feels'  very  strongly  on  this  matter  that  I  believe  it  is  wise  that  we 
should  consent  to  the  change  in  the  barrel  and  make  it  standard  size.  If  telegrams 
say  as  one  who  feels  very  strongly  on  this  matter  that  I  believe  it  is  wise  that  we 
have  been  a  comparatively  easy  matter  to  have  had  fifty  or  sixty  from  Ontario  worded 
iust  as  strongly  expressing  the  opposite  view.  There  is  a  very  strong  feeling  among 
A  very  large  number  of  people  in  Ontario  against  being  forced  to  adopt  the  smaller 
barrel.    In  the  spirit  of  the  compromise  I  am  willing  to  accept  the  smaller  barrel. 

f 

UNIFORMITY  ONLY  IN   CLOSED   BARRELS. 

Mr.  Fisk. — I  am  quite  in  sympathy  with  this  proposed  to  have  a  uniform  sized 
barrel  supplied  to  the  Dominion  generally,  but  at  the  same  time  I  think  it  would  be 
wise  that  we  should  make  the  same  provision  as  that  which  we  have  made  in  regard 
'o  boxes.     I  think  we  should  limit  it  to  closed  barrels. 

Mr.  Fisher. — The  Act  only  applies  to  closed  barrels. 

ONTARIO  BARREL. 

Mr.  M.  S.  Schell,  M.P.,  Woodstock. — Mr.  Chairman,  most  of  those  connected 
with  the  Ontario  fruit  growing  industry  know  that  such  barrels  are  made  from  the 
second  grade  of  stock,  that  the  best  grade  is  taken  for  flour  barrels  and  if  the  pro- 
posed change  is  made  and  apple  barrels  are  required  to  be  made  with  shorter  staves  it 
would  interfere  very  seriously  with  the  manufacturing  of  the  staves  and  with  the  man- 
ufacturing of  apple  barrels  of  the  size  aimed  at  in  this  resolution.  Personally,  I  think 
that  the  Ontario  barrel  is  a  better  barrel  than  the  Nova  Scotia  (or  small)  barrel,  and 
T  think  there  are  many  reasons  in  favour  of  continuing  the  use  of  the  Ontario  barrel. 
The  expense  of  packing  is  practically  no  greater,  as  it  is  represented  largely  by  the 
cost  of  heading  and  facing.  I  suppose  that  the  freight  rate  could  be  arranged.  At 
the  present  time  we  pay  for  165  pounds,  which  might  be  reduced.  Of  course,  the 
most  serious  objection  to  making  the  change  is  in  regard  to  the  stock  and  until  we 
know  more  fully  how  the  coopers  and  manufacturers  of  staves  will  feel  in  regard  to 
this  proposed  change,  I  think  it  would  be  a  very  serious  matter  for  this  conference 
Ic  recommend  the  reduction  of  the  size  of  the  barrels.  I  do  not  see  any  objection  to 
continuing  the  present  size  of  the  barrels  as  far  as  Ontario  is  concerned.  Three- 
fourths  of  the  apples  exported  come  from  Ontario  in  the  larger  sized  barrel,  and  from 
my  own  observation  and  experience  I  think  that  the  majority  of  the  Ontario  shippers 
would  prefer  the  larger  sized  barrel.  This  conference  should  use  caution  in  deciding 
definitely  to  change  it. 

Mr.  Woolverton. — At  Grimsby  we  have  been  using  a  smaller  barrel.  When  the 
cooper  comes  to  take  his  order  for  barrels  he  wants  to  know  whether  we  want  the  little 
barrel  or  the  larger  and  if  he  knows  in  time  there  is  no  difficulty  in  securing  the  staves. 
However,  the  large  number  of  shippers  are  using  the  larger  barrel  in  our  district. 

Mr.  Chapin — I  think  that  in  using  the  short  barrel  you  would  find  a  great  deal  of 
difficulty  in  loading  cars.  The  width  of  the  cars  at  the  present  time  is  the  length  of 
three  apple  barrels.  Three  tiers  of  barrels  fit  into  the  ordinary  box  or  refrigerator 
car.  If  you  use  a  smaller  barrel — and  I  am  speaking  after  a  good  deal  of  experience, 
because  I  was  with  Mr.  Schell  when  he  was  loading  the  long  barrel  and  the  short 
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barrel — you  will  find  that  the  short  barrel  being  laid  in  three  tiers  in  the  car  leaves 
a  foot  of  space  unoccupied  allowing  the  barrels  to  move  back  and  forth,  which  is  not 
good  for  the  fruit. 

Mr.  Ross. — Mr.  Innes  represents  one  of  the  largest  concerns  dealing  in  staves 
and  can,  I  think,  give  us  valuable  information. 

2S*   STAVE   BARREL. 

Mr.  Innes. — Mr.  McNeill  and  myself  spent  considerable  time  over  this  question 
both  by  correspondence  and  by  interviewing  a  great  number  of  shippers  and  packers 
of  apples.  Instead  of  it  being  a  detriment  or  an  inconvenience  to  supply  28|  inch 
staves  as  against  30  inch  staves,  the  manufacturers  of  staves  can  supply  28*  inch 
cheaper  and  easier  than  they  can  supply  30  inch.  The  flour  trade  in  Canada  is  pro- 
vided almost  entirely  with  28*  inch  staves.  There  are  still  a  few  winter  wheat  millers 
who  use  30  inch  staves,  but  the  bulk  of  the  staves  used  for  flour  are  28*  inch.  The 
custom  heretofore  has  been  to  use  not  only  No.  2  of  the  flour  barrel,  but  No.  2  of  the 
sugar  barrel  and  by  mixing  these  together  to  get  a  barrel  with  a  f  inch  bilge.  We  have 
also  been  asked  for  a  half  inch  bilge  so  as  to  make  a  safe  barrel  and  get  90  quarts  in 
the  30  inch  barrel.  No.  2  is  an  inferior  grade  as  it  does  not  require  as  high  a  jrrade 
for  sugar  as  for  flour.  Therefore  No.  2  out  of  flour  barrel  stock  is  a  far  better  grade 
than  No.  2  out  of  sugar  barrel  stock,  and  if  you  get  28i  inch  staves  you  will  get  near 
to  the  mill  run  staves  which  are  manufactured  in  the  northern  part  of  Ontario,  out  of 
mixed  woods.  A  great  deal  has  been  said  regarding  the  bilge  of  the  barrel.  This  mat- 
ter has  already  been  discussed  considerably,  and  I  may  say  that  I  am  not  asking  for 
this  change  from  selfish  motives,  because  we  want  to  increase  the  size  of  the  barrels 
as  much  as  possible.  We  have  two  barrels  here  to-day,  one  with  a  30  inch  stave  and 
a  -ft  inch  bilge  which  by  actual  measurement  holds  109  quarts  of  wheat.  We  have 
another  with  28*  inch  staves  and  a  •&  inch  bilge,  holding  102  quart?.  There  is  a  dif- 
ference between  the  two  of  13  lbs.  or  7  quarts  of  apples.  (Two  barrels  were  produced) 
These  staves  were  sent  to  Mr.  McNeill,  but  the  coopers  in  Ottawa  who  made  this 
barrel  are  not  good  workmen.  They  have  only  15  staves  in  the  larger  barrel,  when 
they  should  have  16.  If  this  barrel  were  made  properly,  there  would  be  a  difference 
of  13  lbs.  or  7  quarts  between  it  and  the  smaller  barrel,  which  is  the  nicer  looking 
barrel.  In  Nova  Scotia  they  have  not  the  machinery  to  make  the  staves  as  uniform 
as  we  have  in  Ontario.  They  get  the  bolts  in  the  woods  and  they  run  from  27*  inches 
to  30  inches  long. 

Mr.  Parker. — Allow  me  to  say  that  this  is  not  a  fair  sample  of  the  Nova  Scotio 
barrel.  The  Nova  Scotians  invariably  make  their  barrels  smaller  than  the  law  pro- 
vides. We  urge  the  department  in  the  resolution  to  make  the  people  make  their  bar- 
rels of  the  required  size. 

Mr.  Fisher. — The  Act  requires  it  to-day.  Any  man  who  packs  apples  and  sell- 
them  in  a  barrel  below  the  standard  size  is  committing  a  fraud  and  is  liable  to  punish- 
ment. 

Mr.  Eaton. — Has  any  official  the  power  to  complain  in  regard  to  the  manufacture 
of  the  barrel? 

Mr.  Fisher. — Generally  the  people  who  are  defrauded  are  good  enough  to  com- 
plain. 

Mr.  Eaton. — They  do  not  know  who  to  complain  to. 

Mr.  Fisher. — The  courts. 

Father  Burke. — I  understand  that  the  Maritime  Board  of  Trade  has  sent  to  you 
a  resolution  asking  that  the  material  entering  into  the  manufacture  of  these  barrels 
be  also  subject  to  government  inspection. 
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Mr.  Innes. — The  sample  of  Nova  Scotian  barrel  is  furnished  by  Mr.  McNeill, 
and  I  must  say  it  is  a  good  barrel  as  far  as  the  material  is  concerned,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  heading.  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  apology  necessary  from  Nova 
Scotia,  seeing  that  the  barrel  is  not  equal  to  what  they  usually  manufacture.  This 
barrel  is  made  on  the  wrong  principle.     There  is  not  enough  bilge  to  it. 

Mr.  Eaton. — That  barrel  must  be  very  dry.  The  wood  has  shrunk  and  allowed 
the  quarter  hoops  to  come  together. 

Mr.  McNeill. — The  barrel  has  been  in  my  possession  for  over  a  year,  stored  in 
my  cellar  which  is  a  very  dry  place.  It  was  purchased  in  Nova  Scotia  and  contained 
the  best  specimen  of  Cox's  Orange  that  I  ever  tested.  The  quarter  hoops  are  displaced 
towards  the  middle  by  the  shrinkage  of  the  staves. 

Mr.  Eaton. — I  think  it  is  only  due  to  Nova  Scotia  to  explain  that  the  Nova  Scotia 
barrel  is  generally  a  handsomer  barrel  than  this.  The  quarter  hoops  on  this  being 
near  together  destroys  the  symmetry  and  gives  the  barrel  an  awkward  appearance. 

Mr.  Fisher. — The  \A.ct  defines  the  inside  measurements  of  the  barrel  determining 
its  shape  and  size  as  follows :  '  Twenty-six  inches  and  one-fourth  between  the  heads, 
inside  measure,  and  a  head  diameter  of  seventeen  inches,  and  a  middle  diameter  of 
eighteen  inches  and  one-half,  representing  as  nearly  as  possible  ninety-six  quarts/ 
I  do  not  know  whether  the  samples  before  us  fulfil  these  conditions  or  not. 

Mr.  Innis. — As  far  as  the  appearance  of  the  barrel  is  concerned  I  want  to  get  it 
out  of  your  heads  that  I  am  running  down  the  Nova  Scotia  barrel.  There  is  no 
intention  to  do  that.  But,  I  would  say  for  the  information  of  the  conference  that 
after  giving  the  most  careful  consideration  to  the  matter  and  consulting  some  of  the 
best  men  in  the  business,  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  minimum  standard 
is  the  ideal  barrel,  not  only  for  economy,  because  it  can  be  produced  slightly  cheaper 
than  the  larger,  but  it  is  the  best  barrel  for  carrying  goods.  That  barrel  does  not  roll 
on  the  bilge  alone;  it  rolls  on  the  hoops,  and  consequently,  when  barrels  are  piled 
on  top  of  each  other  you  not  only  have  the  strength  of  the  staves,  but  of  the  hoops. 

Mr.  Fisher. — You  say  that  does  not  fulfil  the  requirements  of  the  law. 

Mr.  Innes. — The  barrel  before  you  is  slightly  over  the  requirements  of  the  law. 

The  conference  adjourned  until  2.30. 


Afternoon  Session. 

The  conference  was  resumed  at  2,30  p.m. 

Mr.  Ruddick. — I  had  a  message  from  the  minister  saying  that  it  would  be  impos- 
sible for  him  to  get  here  before  three  o'clock.  I  am  going  to  ask  Mr.  McNeill  to  take 
the  chair  as  he  has  been  given  special  charge  of  this  package  question. 

Mr.  McNeill  took  the  chair. 

Mr.  McNeill. — When  we  adjourned  this  forenoon  Mr.  Innes  was  discussing  the 
question  of  staves.  If  Mr.  Innes  has  anything  else  to  offer  we  will  be  glad  to  hear 
from  him. 

PRICES   FOR   ONTARIO   AND   NOVA    SCOTIA    APPLES. 

Mr.  Innes. — I  do  not  know  that  it  is  necessary  to  say  very  much  more.  You  have 
the  barrels  here  before  you  and  the  question  for  the  growers  is  simply  which  is  the 
more  efficient  barrel  combining  economy  and  appearance.     There  is  no  doubt  that 
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you  require  a  barrel  that  lias  a  good  appearance  as  the  package  helps  to  sell  the  goods. 
The  difference  in  price  that  dealers  obtain  for  Nova  Scotia,  apples  and  Ontario  apples 
has  been  referred  to.  Several  gentlemen  have  said  that  Ontario  apples  are  bringing 
letter  prices  because  they  are  packed  in  the  larger  barrel.  Mr.  McNeill  has  allowed 
me  to  consult  a  file  of  letters  to  the  department  on  this  subject  and  I  find  that  it  is 
not  on  account  of  the  larger  barrel  but  simply  on  account  of  the  quality.  <  Laughter). 
Do  not  misunderstand  me;  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  Ontario  apples  arc  Inner  than 
Nova  Scotia  apples.  In  Ontario  they  can  grow  certain  kind-  of  apples  better  than 
they  can  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  they  can  grow  certain  kinds  of  apples  better  in  Nova 
Scotia  than  they  can  in  Ontario.  This  is  a  copy  of  the  return  of  the  sales  furnished 
in  November.  1903,  and  March,  T.'0-i: — 


Xo.   1. 


Ontario. 


November,  1903 
Golden  Ru- 
Kings 

March,  1904— 

Baldwins 

Greenings 

November,  1903— 
I  rolden  Rtfssefcs 
Kings 

March,  1904— 

Baldwins 

Greenings 


s.  d. 

20  9 

1-'  4 

18  10 

13  G 

20  9 

12  (i 

IS  10 

13  G 


Nova  Scotia. 


d. 


20 

16 

4 

10 

16 

14 

10 

4 

20 
16 

4 
10 

16 

14 

10 
4 

So. 


•  Ontario. 


Nova  Scotia. 


s.  d. 

10  G 

11  1 

14  3 

11  1 

14  3 

11  1 

14  3 

11  1 


15 
15 

14 
13 

14 
13 

14 
13 


1 
4 

8 
4 

s 
4 

s 
4 


You  see  that  the  difference  is  due  to  the  quality  of  the  apples  and  not  to  the  size 
of  the  barrel.  There  is  no  doubt  that  manufacturers  can  supply  the  28.1-inch  stave  if 
you  adopt  the  small  barrel.  As  far  as  our  company  is  concerned  we  are  prepared  to 
supply  any  stave  you  require.  We  are  prepared  to  supply  the  28£-inch  stave  for  the 
simple  reason  that  we  make  both.  We  can  make  a  28A-inch  stave  out  of  a  30-inch 
stave,  but  we  cannot  make  a  30-inch  stave  out  of  a  28^-inch  stave.  We  can  supply 
the  staves  cheaper  provided  you  adopt  the  smaller  barrel  and  I  think  we  can  supply 
a  little  better  grade  in  the  smaller  barrel  at  a  lower  price. 

Mr.  Brodie. — What  is  the  difference  in  cost  : 

Mr.  Innes. — From  two  to  three  cents  per  barrel  according  to  the  distance  from 
the  point  of  manufacture. 


ONTARIO   BARREL. 

Mr.  Graham. — There  seems  to  be  an  almost  unanimous  opinion  so  far  in  favour 
of  the  smaller  barrel.  It  may  be  that  there  is  another  side  to  the  question.  I  have 
prepared  some  points  on  the  advantages  of  the  larger  barrel.  It  holds  about  O] 
twelfth  more  apples,  it  costs  the  same  money  for  the  head,  it  costs  the  same  money 
for  the  hoops,  it  costs  the  same  for  the  making,  it  costs  the  same  for  the  packing,  it 
costs  the  same  for  transportation 

Some  Delegates. — No. 

Mr.  Graham.— I  am  stating  what   I   believe  to  be  the  fact  when   I  say  that  the 
cost  of  transportation  to-day  is  by  the  barrel.    The  through-rate,  either  east  or  wi 
from  Ontario  is  by  the  barrel.     If  we  Bhip  apples    to    London.   Liverpool,  Glasgow, 
France,  Germany  or  any  other  country,  that  I  have  anything  to  do  with,  the  freight 
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is  by  the  barrel  irrespective  of  the  size.    The  railway  company  fixes  the  weight  of  the 
standard  barrel  at  165  pounds,  whether  you  have  a  28i-inch  or  a  30-inch  barrel;  so, 
I  say  that  the  transportation  is  the  same.      What  it  may  be  at  some  future  time  is 
uncertain,  but  the  fact  to-day  is  that  the  rate  is  the  same.     It  gives  the  consumer 
one-twelfth  more  apples  with  practically  no  intervening  charge  from  tree  to  table; 
it  packs  better;    it  stows  better.       These    are    bald    statements    upon  which  I  will 
enlarge.       There   is    another   point.       Some    few   years    ago    apples    in    the   United 
States  that  were  competing  with  us  in  the  European  markets  were  largely  packed  in 
the  small  barrels.     To-day  this  has   been   almost   universally   changed.     New  York, 
Michigan  and  several  of  the  states  of  the  middle  west  are  all  making  a  30-inch  barrel 
and  the  reason  they  gave  at  the  last  convention  of  the  International  Association  are 
the  reasons  I  have  given  here.     If  we  go  back  to  the  284-inch  barrel  we  leave    our 
American  brethren  shipping  the  large  barrel  and  we  are  in  direct  competition  with 
these  people.     No  matter  what  the  government  regulations  may  be  made  here  they 
will  not  affect  the  situation  on  the  other  side.     In  regard  to  stowing,  we  all  know 
that  the  manufacturers  of  barrels   are  manufacturers  of  the  materials    that    make 
barrels  and  that  there  are  three    standard    systems  of  jointing  staves.     Staves    are 
jointed  one-half  inch,  five-eighths  inch  and  nine-sixteenths  inch.    These  barrels  before 
us  are  said  to  be  jointed  nine-sixteenths  and  I  would  suggest  that  if  any  definite 
settlement  is  to  be  arrived  at  in  regard  to  the  standard  package  it  should  be  provided 
that  the  staves  of  all  barrels  should  be  jointed  uniformly.     The  Act  states  that  the 
dimension  across  the  bilge  should  be  a  certain  number  of  inches,  but  the  size  of  the 
barrel  across  the  bilge  is  not  regulated  by  the  cooper,  but  by  the  manufacturer  of 
the  stave  in  the  jointing  of  it  and  therefore  if    the    staves    should   be    jointed  nine- 
sixteenths  inch,  we  would  have  a  uniform  barrel  in  so  far  as  the  bilge  is  concerned. 

WIDTH   OF  STAVE. 

Mr.  McNeill. — What  about  the  width  of  the  stave? 

Mr.  Graham. — You  cannot  regulate  the  width  of  the  stave.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
coopers  endeavour  to  work  sixteen  staves  to  the  barrel  by  working  a  wide  stave  with 
a  narrow  one.  You  seldom  see  two  wide  staves  together.  The  cooper  selects  his 
staves  when  he  sets  up  the  barrel,  and  each  barrel  is  supposed  to  have  sixteen  standard 
staves. 

Mr.  McNeill. — To  get  the  same  sized  barrel  you  would  have  to  designate  the 
number  of  staves  as  well  as  the  bilge. 

Mr.  Graham. — I  do  not  know  that  it  would  be  absolutely  necessary  to  do  that 
although  they  would  vary  a  little.  If  you  made  a  barrel  with  nineteen  staves  and 
with  the  same  joint  on  them  there  would  be  a  larger  bilge  in  the  barrel  because  there 
are  more  joints,  but  sixteen  standard  staves  will  make  a  barrel  of  standard  size  and  if 
the  staves  were  jointed  tk-inch  all  the  barrels  would  be  of  uniform  size  in  the  bilge. 
I  would  suggest  that  that  should  be  one  of  the  conditions  imposed  upon  the  manu- 
facturers of  staves  that  go  into  the  making  of  barrels.  There  is  another  thing;  if 
a  barrel  is  made  with  a  §  bilge  and  a  28^-inch  stave  when  that  barrel  is  piled  in  the  ship 
or  car  it  will  rock.  It  will  not  sit  level  .  A  30-inch  barrel  with  a  %6  joint,  when  placed 
horizontally,  will  touch  the  floor  at  three  points,  that  is  at  the  centre  of  the  barrel  and 
at  the  two-quarter  hoops.  That  barrel  will  touch  at  three  points  on  the  floor,  or  if  piled 
one  on  top  of  another  it  will  touch  at  three  points.  If  you  take  a  short  barrel  and  make 
a  large  bilge  in  it  it  will  rock,  whereas  the  30-inch  barrel  will  lie  better. 

PACKING. 

Then,  we  come  to  the  question  of  packing.  It  takes  the  same  labour  to  face  up  a 
28£-inch  barrel  as  it  does  a  30-inch  barrel.  It  takes  the  same  labour  to  tail  that  barrel. 
The  cost  of  packing  is  largely  in  facing  tailing,  pressing  and  fitting  in  the  heads  and 
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handling  the  barrels.  It  is  not  in  the  filling  of  the  barrel.  Therefore,  the  cost  is  the 
same  whether  you  fill  a  28^-inch  or  a  30-inch  barrel.  When  it  comes  to  the  hoops,  the 
hoops  are  sold  by  the  piece  or  by  the  thousand.  All  barrels  arc  made  by  the  piece  as  far 
as  I  know,  the  packing  is  practically  the  same  and  tne  transportation  is  the  same. 
When  the  goods  go  over  to  the  old  country  dock  and  town  dues  are  collected  by  the 
package,  carting  is  by  the  package  and  nearly  all  the  Intermediate  charges  are  by  the 
package.  The  consumer  gets  that  much  more  fruit  and.  therefore,  in  the  interest  of 
the  consumer  and  the  purchaser  and  in  the  interest  of  the  shipper  it  does  seem  to  me 
that  it  is  economy  to  use  the  larger  size  of  barrel.  Outside  of  that  the  question  of 
American  competition  comes  in.  They  are  cur  keenest  competitors  in  foreign  marl; 
I  would  also  suggest  that  if  there  is  to  be  any  definite  settlement  of  this  q  u  some 

other  things  should  be  considered.  For  instance,  I  think  that  the  barrel  should  hnv.-1 
eight  hoops  instead  of  six.  As  it  is  now  you  can  put  on  either  six  or  eight.  I  think 
there  should  be  a  settlement  of  that  question  as  well. 

HOOPS   AND   STAVES. 

I  think  also  that  the  size  and  thickness  of  the  hoops  should  be  settled.  In  these 
days  the  scarcity  of  elm  that  will  make  hoop  timber  has  caused  many  of  the  manufac- 
turers to  pare  down  the  thickness  and  width  of  the  hoop.  There  is  a  standard  for 
thickness  and  width  of  all  these  hoops  that  coopers  know  and  understand,  that  the 
manufacturers  of  these  goods  know  and  understand,  but  I  doubt  if  there  are  5  per  cent 
of  the  growers  in  this  province  or  this  Dominion  who  know  what  the  standard  thick- 
ness or  width  of  a  hoop  is  and  they  are  the  people  who  are  liable  to  be  injured.  The 
same  thing  applies  to  the  question  of  staves.  There  should  be  a  standard  thickness  for 
staves.  Three  years  ago  when  supplies  were  very  scarce  we  had  the  advent  of  thin 
staves.  We  had  staves  made  6  to  2  inches  when  they  should  be  5  to  2  inches  in  thick- 
ness. For  this  reason  when  you  come  to  stow  these  apples  in  the  ships  with  a  thin 
stave  placed  in  the  bottom  tiers  these  staves  are  bent  up  and  the  barrel  is  pressed 
out  of  shape.  Therefore,  I  suggest  that  the  government,  in  settling  this  question, 
should  fix  the  thickness  of  the  stave  or  the  barrel  as  well  as  the  size  of  the  barrel. 
The  same  thing  apples  to  the  head.  I  suggest  that  the  stave  should  not  be  less  than 
.">  to  2  inches,  and  that  the  head  should  not  be  less  than  half-inch  dressed.  These  arc 
suggestions  which  might  be  considered  in  fixing  definitely  the  size  of  the  package. 

UNITED  STATES  BARRELS. 

Mr.  Ixxes. — I  would  like  to  correct  an  error  that  has  crept  into  Mr.  Graham's 
statement  as  to  the  size  of  the  barrel  in  the  United  States.  In  the  whole  of  the  United 
States  there  is  not  a  single  state  using  the  30-inch  barrel.  West  Virginia  uses  the 
27^-inch  barrel  with  a  16£-inch  head,  the  law  in  the  States  of  New  York  and  Michigan 
is  that  the  barrel  shall  be  28£  inches  long  with  a  17-inch  head  and  not  less  than  64 
inches  around  the  bilge.  The  only  state  I  know  of  that  is  using  a  different  sized  barrel 
is  West  Virginia  where  they  use  a  27i-inch  stave  and  a  16$-inch  head.  In  the  whole 
United  States  there  is  not  a  barrel  of  apples  packed  in  a  30-inch  barrel. 

Mr.  Graham. — I  am  here  to  contradict  that  statement. 

I  used  to  be  interested  in  two  stave  mills  in  the  Uni1  tes  myself,  otic  at  North 

Branch,  Michigan,  where  a  large  quantity  of  staves  is  manufactured,  and  another  in 
Calhoun  county,  40  miles  from  St.  Louis  and  the  staves  at  these  mills  arc  all  cut  30 
inches.  I  quite  agree  that  a  large  quantity  is  cut  27  or  28J  inches.  .Mr.  [nnes  i-  an 
(authority.  He  is  the  largest  manufacturer  of  these  goods  in  Canada  and  I  acknow- 
ledge that  he  ought  to  know  what  he  is  talking  about. 

Mr.  McNeill. — I  think  these  statements  can  be  harmonized.    Mr.  Innes  is  staf 
the  legal  standards  which  are  as  he  has  given  them.    ]\Ir.  Graham  refers  to  the  volun- 
tary action  of  some  of  the  shippers  who  have  used  a  barrel  larger  than  the  standard. 
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LEGAL  MINIMUM   BARREL. 

Mr.  Ross. — Mr.  Graham  is  voicing  the  views  of  the  apple  buyers  rather  than  of  the 
apple  growers  and  in  doing  that  he  makes  two  or  three  statements  to  which  I  desire  to 
take  exception.  He  says  that  by  using  the  larger  barrel  the  consumer  gets  more  fruit, 
the  buyer  gets  more  fruit  and  the  grower  gets  larger  returns.  I  think  that  is  not  the 
case.  We  will  all  admit  that  the  consumer  and  buyer  get  more  but  the  growers  get  the 
same  money  and  give  more  fruit.  Considerable  fruit  has  gone  through  the  hands  of 
the  buyers  this  season.  I  know  of  one  particular  lot  of  1,500  barrels  that  was  sold  to 
a  buyer  where  the  grower  got  65  cents  per  barrel.  That  seems  altogether  out  of  propor- 
tion. Our  aim  is  to  return  as  much  to  the  grower  as  we  possibly  can  for  his  fruit  and 
in  this  our  interests  are  not  identical  with  the  buyers.  It  seems  to  us — and  I  think  I 
represent  a  majority  of  the  co-operative  associations  in  this — that  there  is  a  general 
desire  for  the  smaller  barrel  because  it  makes  a  neater  package,  it  is  easier  to  handle, 
and  when  particular  care  is  taken  in  putting  up  the  fruit  to  make  it  look  well  the 
difference  in  quantity  is  not  great.  We  do  not  want  the  large  barrel  ;  we  want  to  look 
after  the  interest  of  the  grower  as  well  as  that  of  the  consumer  and  buyer.  I  want  to 
be  placed  on  record  as  approving  of  the  smaller  barrel.  Our  co-operative  association 
approves  of  it. 

Mr.  Fisk. — There  is  another  point  in  favour  of  the  smaller  barrel.  It  corresponds 
more  nearly  in  capacity  with  three  standard  boxes  than  the  large  barrel. 

Mr.  Chapin. — One  of  the  reasons  for  the  adoption  of  the  smaller  barrel  which  has 
been  suggested  is  that  you  could  get  the  same  price  for  the  smaller  barrel  as  for  the 
larger  barrel.  I  do  not  think  it  makes  very  much  difference  whether  you  pack  your 
apples  in  the  large  barrel  or  the  small  barrel.  If  you  pack  them  in  the  smaller  barrel 
you  will  get  a  smaller  price  than  if  you  pack  them  in  the  larger  barrel. 

SIZE  FOR  GERMAN   TRADE. 

Mr.  McNeill. — What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  relative  standing  of  the  two  sizes 
in  the  German  market  in  which  you  are  largely  interested. 

Father  Burke. — The  Germans  want  everything  big  around  the  bilge.    (Laughter.) 

Mr.  Chapin. — They  will  make  the  price  according  to  the  size  of  the  package. 

Mr.  Graham. — In  the  catalogues  from  places  where  small  and  large  barrels  are 
sold  at  the  same  time  you  will  see  the  word  '  small '  printed  in  the  catalogues  to  mark 
the  difference. 

transportation  rates. 

Mr.  Starr. — Mr.  Graham  says  that  you  pay  the  same  amount  for  the  carriage  of 
the  small  barrel  by  the  railway  as  you  pay  for  the  large  barrel.  This  is  not  correct  for 
Nova  Scotia.  We  are  paying  at  the  rate  of  150  pounds  for  the  small  barrel  while  you 
in  Ontario  are  paying  at  the  rate  of  165  pounds  for  the  large  barrel. 

Mr.  Graham. — I  spoke  for  Ontario  only. 

BARREL  IN  THE  NORTHWEST. 

Mr.  Manson. — We,  in  Manitoba,  handle  quite  a  few  American  apples.  The  barrels 
are  not  all  the  same  size.  How  would  the  proposal  which  we  are  now  discussing  affect 
us  in  the  selling  of  these  goods  ?    We  would  have  to  have  these  goods. 

Mr.  McNeill. — You  are  a  dealer  and  are  in  a  position  to  tell  the  meeting  what 
price  the  large  and  the  small  barrel  would  bring  in  Winnipeg,  all  other  conditions 
being  equal. 

Mr.  Manson. — As  regards  price  there  would  not  be  much  difference.  If  we  did  not 
have  the  regulation  barrel  what  position  would  we  be  in  ? 
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Father  Burke. — You  will  have  this  barrel. 

Mr.  Manson. — But  we  get  these  American  barrels. 

Father  Burke. — You  should  not  have  any  American  goods. 

Mr.  Manson. — What  position  are  we  in  if  we  get  some  of  these  Lai  ian 

barrels  which  are  not  of  regulation  size  in  Canada  '. 

Mr.  McNeill. — It  is  not  likely  that  you  will  get  any  -  -  than  the  minimum 

legal  standard. 

Mr.  Manson. — That  is  the  only  question  I  want  to  get  at.    A-  the  barrel  is 

concerned  whichever  will  suit  the  great  majority  will  suit  us.     1  ly  on  certain 

occasions  that  we  want  to  get  these  goods  from  the  United  3  and  we  '1"  not  want 

to  suffer  any  hardship  on  that  acount. 

small  barrel  would  mean   i  niformity  over  whole  continent. 

Mr.  Eaton. — This  convention  has  been  assured  from  a  source  we  cannot  d  that 

the  law  in  the  majority  of  fruit  shipping  states  calls  for  a  practically  the  same  barrel 
as  our  smallest  legal  barrel.    It  is  only  for  the  governments  of  these  differenl 
take  action  such  as  we  propose  our  government  shall  take  to  have  the  barrel  the 

whole  continent  uniform.  If  Canada  standardizes  her  apple  barrel  there  is  no  doubt 
at  all  that  before  two  years  have  elapsed  the  law  of  these  states  would  be  made  such 
that  it  will  be  compulsory  to  make  a  certain  sized  barrel.  Then  my  friend  from  Win- 
nipeg will  have  only  one  size  of  barrel  going  there.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  larger  barrel 
will  bring  a  little  more  money  but  the  advantage  will  be  in  having  a  uniform  barrel  all 
over  the  United  States  and  Canada.  The  short  barrel  is  plenty  large  enough  for  an 
apple  package.    Anything  else  is  too  large  to  handle  or  to  pack  apples  in. 

retailer  favours  small  package. 

Mr.  A.  A.  Weight,  M.P. — I  would  like  to  give  you  some  information  from  the 
retailer's  standpoint.  The  retailer  is  looking  for  a  smaller  package.  When  a  man  goes 
and  buys  a  barrel  of  apples  and  sends  it  up  to  his  house,  he  has  a  place  in  the  cellar 
to  put  it.  The  smaller  the  package  the  better  he  is  pleased.  Pretty  soon  we  will  not  be 
selling  any  barrels;  we  will  be  selling  all  boxes.  It  is  the  box  we  want  and  it  is  the  box 
the  housewife  wants.  She  does  not  want  to  buy  a  big  barrel  of  apples.  Half  the 
apples  will  rot  before  the  barrel  is  used  up  stored  in  the  ordinary  cellar.  The  smaller 
the  package  the  more  you  will  sell. 

price  of  small  versus  large  package. 

Mr.  Hunt. — Just  a  word  as  to  the  price  of  this  small  package  compared  with  the 
large  one.  Mr.  Jones  asked  me  a  question  last  night  which  I  was  not  in  a  position  to 
answer,  but  I  have  since  looked  over  the  sales  made  recently  of  some  of  the  smaller 
barrels  and  I  find  a  difference  in  price  of  from  15  to  25  cents  a  barrel  for  the  same  kind 
of  goods,  packed  by  the  same  party  and  sold  to  the  same  party.  I  am  very  glad  to  know 
that  Mr.  Wright  is  going  to  educate  the  people  to  use  boxes.  In  tin-  town  of  Benfr< 
strange  to  say,  you  could  not  sell  a  box  of  apples  for  one-fifth  of  the  price  of  a  barrel, 
but  I  hope  he  will  educate  them  to  buy  the  boxes.    It  is  much  nicer  to  handle 

Mr.  A.  A.  Wright,  M.P. — This  country  is  improving  very  fast. 

Mr.  Hunt. — That  is  so.    I  am  in  perfect  sympathy  with  the  box,  bu1  in  <  Ottawa 
cannot  get  as  much  for  boxes  relatively  as  for  barrels.     Tin    r  ell  you  tl 

they  cannot  induce  the  ordinary  householder  to  believe  that   there  i-  a-  much  ; 
boxes  of  apples  as  there  is  in  one  barrel.    I  do  hope  yel  that  we  will  bo  able  to  gel  the 
boxes  and  to  get  them  well  done  up.    They  look  nice,  handle  nice,  and  the  householder 
can  buy  a  box  of  apples,  take  it  horn.'  and  keep  the  apples  in  better  condition.     People 
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who  buy  half  a  bushel  of  apples  will  buy  a  box,  take  it  home  and  in  this  way  more 
apples  will  be  consumed. 

Mr.  Shepherd. — In  selling  the  small  barrel  and  the  large  barrel  you  say  there  is  a 
difference  of  25  cents  ? 

Mr.  Hunt. — A  difference  of  from  15  to  25  cents. 

Mr.  Shepherd. — What  is  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  these  two  barrels  ? 

Mr.  Hunt. — I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Innes. — There  will  be  very  little  difference — probably  about  a  cent  difference 
in  the  cost  of  the  barrel. 

Mr.  Shepherd. — In  that  case  it  would  be  better  for  the  grower  to  use  the  big  barrel. 

CAPACITY  OF    SMALL   AND   LARGE   BARRELS. 

Mr.  Hamilton. — How  much  does  the  small  barrel  and  the  large  barrel  net  as  com- 
pared with  the  box  ?  The  box  we  handle  will  weight,  net  45  pounds,  or  gross  51  or  52 
pounds.  Some  gentleman  made  the  remark  that  three  boxes  made  a  barrel  but  if  three 
boxes  made  a  barrel  it  would  be  135  pounds  net.  How  many  pounds  net  would  the 
average  barrel  be  ? 

Mr.  Jones. — Fameuse  and  Mcintosh  would  barely  weigh  150  pounds  to  the  barrel. 

Mr.  Hamilton. — Net  ? 

Mr.  Jones. — No,  barrel  and  all.  Take  Eussets,  Canada  Reds  and  Spies,  and  those 
heavier  apples  and  they  will  go  155  and  160  pounds  barrel  and  all.  There  is  a  wide 
difference  in  the  weight  of  apples. 

Mr.  E.  D.  Smith,  M.P. — You  are  speaking  of  the  small  barrel  % 

Mr.  Jones. — I  am  speaking  of  the  small  barrel  now.  There  is  such  a  wide  differ- 
ence in  the  weight  of  different  varieties  that  we  cannot  make  comparisons  of  weight. 
We  must  make  our  comparisons  by  measure. 

Mr.  Philp. — I  have  had  to  sort  up  a  number  of  barrels  of  apples  lately  and  weigh 
them  to  ascertain  how  many  of  the  different  grades  were  in  them.  In  one  case  where  I 
sorted  over  two  barrels  they  were  exactly  the  same  in  weight — 147  pounds  net. 

Mr.  McNeill. — What  varieties  ? 

Mr.  Philp. — Baldwins,  I  believe.  Then,  I  may  say  further  that  in  sorting  over 
boxes,  and  weighing  them  to  ascertain  the  comparative  quantity  of  apples  in  boxes  and 
barrels  it  took  three  and  a  half  boxes  to  make  a  barrel. 

Mr.  Graham. — We  weigh  thousands  of  barrels  every  year  at  the  factory,  these  bar- 
rels being  brought  in  by  the  growers  for  evaporating  and  we  find  that  the  larger  barrel 
averages  from  140  to  150  pounds  net. 

ONTARIO  CO-OPERATIVE  ASSOCIATION  FAVOURS  MINIMUM  BARREL. 

Mr.  Johnson. — As  a  representative  of  the  Co-operative  Association  of  Western  On- 
tario I  feel  that  I  would  fail  in  my  duty  if  I  did  not  put  myself  on  record  with  Mr. 
Ross  this  afternoon  in  saying  that  the  co-operative  association  which  I  represent  are 
'thoroughly  in  favour  of  the  short  barrel.  We  believe  that  growers  generally  favour 
this  size  of  barrel.  The  apple  buyers,  of  course,  have  their  side  of  the  question.  We 
are  gathered  together  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  apple  barrel  and  other  questions 
from  the  growers  standpoint.  Therefore,  as  apple  growers  and  as  representatives  of 
the  co-operation  associations  of  Western  Ontario  we  thoroughly  endorse  the  views  ex- 
pressed by  Mr.  Ross  and  hope  this  association  will  place  itself  on  record  in  favour  of 
the  minimum  sized  apple  barrel. 
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Mr.  Sherrington.- — During  my  visit  in  Great  Britain  last  season  a  number  of  the 
dealers  there  asked  me  what  we  were  going  to  do  about  the  apple  barn].     They  had 
heard  that  there  was  a  discussion  in  progrc-s  as  to  whal  Bize  of  barrel  we  were  gi 
adopt  and  every  one  of  them  made  the  remark  that  we  should  stay  by  oui  old  Ontario 
barrel.    Probably  they  were  looking  at  it  from  the  consumer's  standpoint.     They  w< 
getting  a  few  more  apples.    But,  I  cannot  see  how  it  is  going  to  injure  anybody  to  ad 
either  of  these  barrels  so  long  as  you  have  the  bilge  the  same  and  the  same  number 
staves  in  each.     I  think  this  small  barrel  will  make  a  stronger  package  and  a  little 
easier  to  handle.    I  do  not  think  we  will  see  any  permanent  dilb-rence  in  price.     This 
will  regulate  itself  as  soon  as  we  have  a  uniform  size  of  barrel.     It  is  noticeable  now 
because  the  two  are  seen  side  by  side. 

Mr.  E.  D.  Smith,  M.P. — Is  a  man  to  be  lined  for  giving  more  than  the  law  requin 
The  law  adopts  a  minimum  package  but  if  any  one  ships  any  larger  one  it  looks  ridi- 
culous to  fine  him  for  it. 

Mr.  M<  Xeill. — The  resolution  reads  as  follows  : — 

•  Whereas  a  large  proportion  of  the  fruits  and  vegetables  of  the  Dominion  are 
bought  and  sold  by  the  barrel,  and  whereas  the  size  of  the  barrel  varies  in  different 
provinces,  leading  to  confusion  in  price  quotations. 

'Therefore  resolved,  that  the  present  barrel  described  in  section  1.  chap.  26, 
Statutes  1901,  be  mode  the  standard  uniform  barrel  in  Canada  for  shipment  of 
fruit  and  vegetables  and  that  no  other  size  of  closed  barrel  be  allowed  after  two 
years. 

"  That  this  conference  recommend  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  strictly 
enforce  the  provisions  of  the  Act  relating  to  the  sale  of  certain  commodities  (sec. 
4  and  5)  relating  to  the  size  of  and  uniformity  of  packages.' 

Mr.  Dewar. — The  Resolution  Committee  were  inclined  to  strike  out  the  words  '  and 
vegetables '  but  we  thought  it  would  be  better  to  allow  it  to  go  before  the  meeting  and 
see  if  there  was  any  good  reason  for  adding  vegetables. 

Mr.  Brodie. — Strike  out' vegetables. 

Mr.  Schell. — It  is  going  pretty  far  to  fine  a  man  who  may  wish  to  use  the  larger 
barrel.  It  is  just  possible  that  the  larger  sized  barrel  may  be  used  for  flour,  coopers 
may  have  a  stock  in  hand,  there  may  be  a  scarcity  of  barrels  such  as  we  had  two  or 
tnree  years  ago  and  the  grower  or  shipper  may  be  glad  to  use  these  barrels  although  they 
may  hold  a  few  more  apples.  I  think  it  is  a  mistake  to  draw  the  line  so  closely.  I 
think  it  will  be  better  to  adopt  a  minimum  size  the  same  as  we  have  d<me  in  regard  to 
the  box.  If  a  man  uses  the  larger  barrel  no  one  suffers.  He  is  simply  giving  a  few 
more  apples  for  the  good  of  the  buyer  and  I  think  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  enact  that  a 
man  must  use  a  smaller  barrel  and  no  other  barrel. 

Father  Burke. — We  are  simply  looking  for  the  avoidance  of  confusion  by  adopt- 
ing a  uniform  barrel. 

Mr.  Lick. — If  we  do  not  at  the  present  time  accept  the  smaller  barrel  and  carry  it 
into  force  in  the  country  we  are  going  to  continue  with  the  large  barrel;  if  we  do 
accept  it.  we  can  reasonably  expect  that  the  railway  comapnies  will  adjust  the  rates  to 
the  size  of  the  barrels.    I  think  it  is  necessary  to  take  the  action  we  propose. 

Mr.  Chapix.— When  does  this  Act  go  into  force 

Mr.  McNeill. — In  two  years. 

Motion  agreed  to,  the  words  'and  vegetables  "  being  Btricken  out. 
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REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  OX  RESOLUTIONS. 

Mr.  McNeill. — The  Chairman  of  the  Resolutions  Committee  will  make  a  state- 
ment before  we  take  the  next  subject  on  the  programme. 

Mr.  Burrell. — Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen,  as  some  of  the  resolutions  that  have 
been  submitted  to  the  Resolutions  Committee  were  perhaps  not  quite  within  our  scope, 
I  submit  a  b  -ie f  report  of  the  committee  which  I  hope  will  cover  the  ground  and  explain 
the  course  the  committee  has  taken.     It  is  as  follows : — 

•  The  Committee  on  Resolutions  begs  to  report  that  in  dealing  with  the  various 
matters  submitted  for  introduction  to  the  conference,  the  committee  has  found  it 
necessary  to  redraft  and  combine  those  which  dealt  with  the  same  subjects,  the  aim 
of  the  committee  being  to  expedite  business  without  eliminating  any  points  of 
real  importance. 

•  Where,  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  resolutions  referred  to  questions 
which  would  more  properly  come  under  provincial  than  federal  control,  the  com- 
mittee have  submitted  suggestions  to  that  eeffct.  Several  resolutions  were  directly 
connected  with  tariff  matters.  The  committee  felt  that  if  these  were  approved  it 
would  open  up  too  large  a  field  of  discussion  at  this  conference.  Such  resolutions 
therefore  were  not  endorsed,  though  the  committee  has  felt  that  the  respective 
framers  should  be  permitted  liberty  to  introduce  them  personally  if  they  so  desired. 

'  The  hurried  nature  of  its  deliberations  has  probably  caused  some,  defects  in 
the  committee's  work,  but  its  members  have  been  animated  with  the  sole  desire  of 
facilitating  the  work  before  the  conference  and  promoting  the  interests  of  the 
horticultural  industry  as  represented  here.' 

(Sgd.)        M.  Burrell. 

Chairman  of  Committee.' 

Father  Burke. — I  move  that  the  report  be  received  and  approved. 
Motion  agreed  to. 

CANNING  AND  PRESERVING  OF  FRUITS, 

Mr.  McNeill. — Mr.  Johnston  has  asked  permission  to  take  up  a  matter  in  connec- 
tion with  the  canning  and  preserving  of  fruits  and  after  he  has  spoken  Mr.  Anderson 
of  Montreal  will  make  a  short  statement  in  reference  to  that  industry.  Mr.  Anderson 
is  present  at  the  invitation  of  many  prominent  fruit  growers. 

Mr.  Parker.— There  is  another  clause  of  the  subject  regarding  packages  that  was 
not  passed. 

Mr.  McNeill. — Allow  me  to  reopen  that  question.  I  see  that  there  is  another  clause 
not  included  in  the  last  resolution  (reading)  : — 

'  And  further  resolved  that  this  conference  recommend  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  strictly  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  Act  relating  to  the  sale  of 
certain  commodities  (sec.  4  and  5)  relating  to  the  size  of  and  uniformity  of  pack- 
ages.' 

Is  it  your  pleasure  that  this  clause  passes? 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  Fisher  took  the  Chair.  Sir  Frederick  Borden,  Miniter  of  Militia 
was  also  present. 

SUGAR   IN  ITS  RELATION   TO   THE  FRUIT    INDUSTRY. 

Mr.  Fisher. — I  understand  there  is  a  resolution  on  canning  to  be  submitted. 
Mr.  Johnson. — Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit  a  resolution  regarding  the  duty  on  sugar. 
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RESOLUTION. 

Mr.  Fisher. — This  resolution  reads  as  follows  : — 

Moved  by  Mr.  Johnston,  seconded  by  !Mr.  Lick, 

'  Whereas  the  continued  expansion  of  our  fruit  growing  industry  is  depen 
upon  increased  consumption  both  at  home  and  abroad ; 

'  Whereas  since  sugar  is  an  essential   ingredient    in   all  frun  I   in   the 

preserved  form,  and  is  largely  used  even  with  fruits  consumed  in  the  fresh  state, 
it  necessarily  follows  that  any  undue  addition  to  the  cost  of  sugar  must  lessen 
the  consumption  of  fruit  by  home  consumers; 

'Whereas  since  about  a  third  of  the  cost  of  canned  fruit  is  represented  by 
the  sugar  used  in  preserving  a  reduction  in  the  cost  of  preserving  material  would 
greatly  facilitate  the  extension  of  our  export  trade  in  canned  goods ;  therefore, 
resolved  that  in  the  opinion  of  this  conference  the  present  tariff  on  sugar  should 
be  reduced  with  a  view  of  lessening  the  cost  of  sugar  used  with  fruit  both  by  the 
home  consumer  and  for  the  export  trade.' 

Mr.  Johnson. — Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen,  I  think  I  voice  the  sentiment  of 
nearly  all  the  fruit  growers  present  at  this  meeting  when  I  say  that  they  would  like 
to  see  a  reduction  in  the  duty  on  sugar.  There  is  no  question  but  that  sugar  controls 
the  consumption  of  fruit  to  a  greater  extent  than  anything  else  in  connection  with 
the  industry.  As  fruit  growers,  we  find  that  the  consumers  raise  the  objection  that 
sugar  is  too  dear.  They  say,  '  if  we  could  get  our  sugar  cheaper  we  would  put  down 
a  greater  quantity  of  fruit.'  Fruit  producers  and  fruit  consumers  are  both  asking, 
1  y  resolution  and  in  public  press,  that  the  duty  be  removed,  or  at  least  greatly 
reduced. 

BEET  SUGAR  INDUSTRY  AN  EXOTIC. 

This  proposal  of  course  affects  the  beet  root  industry,  and  while  I  do  not  want  to 
go  into  details,  yet  it  will  be  admitted  that  the  beet  sugar  industry  is  an  exotic  in  this 
country,  and  that  it  is  only  made  profitable  by  artificial  means  both  to  the  manu- 
facturer and  to  the  producer.  We  as  fruit  growers,  therefore,  maintain  that  our 
industry  depending  so  largely  on  sugar,  should  have  the  first  consideration.  Our 
industry  is  one  for  which  both  our  country  and  our  people  are  peculiarly  fitted.  Beet 
root  growing  is  profitable  only  by  means  of  bonuses.  Our  industry  employs  large 
numbers  of  men  labouring  under  the  best  possible  conditions  to  develop  good  citizens. 
Sugar  refining  employs  but  a  few  men  and  those  where  there  is  already  a  congestion 
of  factory  labour.  Fruit  growing  unrestricted  by  tariff  impediments  is  a  profitable 
employment,  but  the  wealth  is  evenly  distributed  over  all  who  share  in  it.  Sugar 
refining  is  carried  on  by  means  of  heavy  contributions  through  a  protective  tariff 
and  enriches  but  few,  but  these  are  made  enormously  wealthy.  Therefore,  as  a  re- 
presentative of  the  fruit  growers  I  most  heartily  support  this  resolution  and  ask  to 
have  it  thoroughly  discussed. 

Mr.  Lick. — It  is  decidedly  in  the  interests  of  the  fruit  growers  that  every  en- 
couragement should  be  given  to  our  canning  and  preserving  industry  that  it  may  be 
able  to  use  some  of  our  surplus  fruit  and  put  it  on  the  market  so  that  we  can  get  fair 
returns. 

SUGAR   REFINING   IN    CANAI'A. 

Mr.  Robert  Anderson,  Montreal. — Mr.  Chairman  and  men,  it  is  something 

quite  new  to  me  to  make  an  appearance  in  public,  but  as  I  voluntarily  assumed 
onus  of  combating  the   inordinate  protection   granted   in   th<  Tariff  to   the 

sugar  refiners  of  Canada,  when  I  made  a  statement  before  the  Tariff  Commission,  I 
am  ready  to  fight  to  a  finish,  and  can  only  hope  my  efforts  will  no  '-en 
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in  vain.  I  therefore  welcomed  your  invitation  to  say  a  few  words  to  you  fruit  growers 
of  Canada  on  a  subject  which  I  have  much  at  heart  and  appreciate  is  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  development  of  your  industry. 

Cheap  sugar  is  essential  to  the  people,  it  has  become  a  necessity  of  life,  and 
enters  more  and  more  into  the  consumption  of  every  household  daily.  The  cost  in 
Canada  is  not  high  at  the  present  time,  but  that  is  no  credit  to  the  sugar  refiners  who 
are  making  their  big  profit;  it  is  owing  to  the  price  all  over  the  world  being  abnorm- 
ally low,  caused  by  enormous  over-supply  for  raw  sugar  in  the  producing  markets. 
What  we  have  to  consider  is  whether  it  can  be  supplied  cheaper  on  the  average  to 
Canadian  consumers  than  the  existing  tariff  permits,  or  in  what  way  the  country  can 
get  its  just  share  of  what  at  present  is  going  into  the  pockets  of  a  mere  handful  of  men 
who  are  already  millionaires,  men  who  have  made  their  millions  at  the  expense  of  the 
people  out  of  protection  to  the  detriment  of  the  revenue  of  the  government.  . 

While  personally  it  would  suit  me  to  have  free  sugar  in  Canada,  and  your  in- 
dustry and  its  allies  would  be  greatly  stimulated  by  such  a  course,  it  is  more  than  we 
expect. 

Sugar  refining  is  an  established,  very  well  established,  industry  in  Canada  which 
I  neither  have  any  desire  to  disturb  nor  is  there  any  likelihood  of  its  being  em- 
barrassed, should  the  suggestions  I  made  to  the  Tariff  Commission  to  amend  the  duties 
be  adopted.  The  most  we  can  hope  for  is  to  curtail  the  refiner's  protection,  either  by 
reducing  the  duty  on  imported  refined,  or  raising  the  duty  on  the  refiner's  raw 
material.  I  propose  the  latter  course  as  the  only  one  under  existing  circumstances 
that  would  yield  an  increased  revenue  to  the  government,  which  we  have  reason  to 
believe  is  desired. 

THE  REFINER'S  PROFITS. 

I  am  not  going  to  burden  you  with  a  lot  of  figures,  to  explain  just  how  much, 
protection  the  refiners  have,  but  you  can  take  it  from  me  that  it  is  enormous.  It  is 
not  fully  represented  by  the  difference  in  the  duties  between  raw  and  refined  alone,, 
as  there  are  many  other  contingent  items  that  contribute  to  it.  I  am  having  my 
address  to  the  Tariff  Commission,  with  some  further  notes  on  the  subject,  printed  in 
pamphlet  form,  giving  all  the  details,  which  I  shall  be  glad  to  send  to  each  of  your 
associations  if  you  will  kindly  supply  me  with  a  list  of  the  addresses. 

HOW  THE  CUSTOM  DUTIES  WORK. 

If  the  duty  on  imported  refined  was  lowered  by  £  of  a  cent  per  lb.  Mr.  Fielding 
would  not  make  any  material  gain  in  his  treasury  receipts,  as  the  agreement  that 
exists  between  the  sugar  refiners  and  wholesale  grocers,  who  control  90  per  cent  of  the 
retail  trade,  whereby  the  wholesale  grocers  are  forbidden  to  buy  imported  refined  or 
obtain  supplies  from  any  other  source  than  the  Canadian  refiners,  effectually  restricts 
the  quantity  of  imported  refined  that  could  be  sold  in  Canada  to  10  per  cent;  at 
present  the  refiners  by  the  power  of  the  protection  given  to  them,  only  allow  about 
5  per  cent  to  come  in  in  competition  with  them.  The  consumer  would  not,  I  think, 
feel  any  appreciable  benefit  from  a  reduction  of  I  of  a  cent  per  lb.  in  the  refined  duty, 
for  if  the  change  was  made  in  that  way  I  suspect  the  refiners'  selling  prices  would  not 
be  affected  to  the  full  extent  of  the  reduction,  and  in  any  case  sugar  is  not  sold  retail 
on  such  a  narrow  margin.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  duty  on  raw  sugar  was  raised 
J  of  a  cent  a  lb.  the  government  would  be  enriched  by  about  $675,000  a  year,  which 
would  benefit  the  country  generally  by  increasing  the  revenue  for  the  development  of 
public  utilities,  while  the  consumer  would  not  pay  any  more  for  his  sugar,  as  while 
the  refiners  might  exceed  the  protection  they  would  then  have,  we,  the  importers  would 
put  the  check  on  their  extorting  too  great  a  profit  from  the  people,  and  the  result 
would  be  that  sugar  would  not  cost  any  more  than  it  had  done.  This  adjustment 
would  bring  sugar  more  nearly  to  a  revenue  basis  than  it  has  ever  been  before  in  Can- 
ada. It  would  not  interfere  with  a  single  employee  of  the  sugar  factories,  and  would 
still  leave  the  refiners  highly  protected.    In  my  statement  before  the  Tariff  Commission 
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I  showed  that  under  the  existing  tariff  the  protection  given  to  the  refiners  enables 
them  to  make  enormous  profits,  approximating  $2,000,000  a  yej  and  above  a 

legitimate  profit  of  7J  per  cent,  and  as  in  my  calculations  I  allowed  the  refiners  more 
for  the  cost  of  refining  than  it  can  possiblj  cosl  them,  and  my  comparison  was  with 
imported  granulated  made  from  raws  costing  the  same  price  as  I  debited  to  the  Can- 
adian refiner  it  has  yet  to  be  proved  to  me  that  I  was  overstating  the  fa< 

A  reply  by  the  sugar  refiner-  to  my  statements  before  the  Tariff  Commission  has 
just  been  made  public,  which  you  may  possibly  have  seen.  1  will  only  say  to  3 
that  it  is  the  most  extraordinary  jumble  that  could  have  been  conceived.  To  the 
uninitiated  it  may  appear,  when  known  to  have  been  composed  by  those  who  I 
public  generally  naturally  suppose  arc  the  besl  posted,  to  shut  me  up  finally,  but  to 
those  who  know,  it  condemns  itself  as  .-imply  a  concoction  of  words  and  false  deduc- 
tions to  conceal  the  facts,  but  I  cannot  believe  the  government  will  be  fooled  by  such 
an  absurd  evasion.  I  shall  answer  this  effusion  in  detail  to  the  Tariff  Commission  in 
due  course,  and  will  make  my  rebuttal  public,  so  that  everybody  can  judge  of  the 
merits  of  both  sides. 

\U    PRI<  BS    l\    l ••  1 : 1 1  [SH   COLUMBIA. 

You  who  come  from  Ontario,  particularly  the  western  section  of  the  province, 
and  still  more  particularly  the  Niagara  peninsula,  are  perhaps  more  deeply  interested 
in  the  sugar  question  than  any  other  of  the  fruit  growers  in  Canada,  though  I  am 
glad  to  hear  the  industry  is  developing  in  British  Columbia,  but  the  growers  there  so 
far  as  sugar  is  concerned  must,  I  fear,  remain  at  a  disadvantage  by  always  having  to 
pay  a  high  price,  as  the  refinery  at  Vancouver  is  the  most  highly  protected  of  any  in 
Canada,  having  in  addition  to  the  whole  of  the  duty  on  refined  the  security  of  the 
freight  rates  from  the  east,  and  that  refinery  cannot  even  be  kept  in  check  by  the 
competition  of  imported  refined. 

FREE   SUGAR   FOR   ENGLISH   JAM    MAKERS. 

You  are  interested  in  the  fruit  preserving  business,  and  cheap  sugar  is  essential 
to  its  success.  As  it  is,  you  are  confined  to  the  home  market,  largely  because  your 
sugar  costs  too  high  to  enable  you  to  export  and  compete  in  the  world's  markets. 
Fruit  is  not  cheap  and  plentiful  in  the  old  country,  the  packers  there  have  to  import 
a  large  portion  of  their  supplies,  but  they  are  the  largest  makers  and  exporters  of 
jams  and  preserves  in  the  world,  because  they  have  cheap  sugar.  There  is  a  duty  on 
sugar  in  Great  Britain  equal  to  about  -;  of  a  cent  per  lb.,  it  is  purely  for  revenue,  and 
the  British  refiner  does  not  get  a  red  cent  of  protection  from  it,  but  the  jam  makers 
of  England  and  Scotland  get  back  this  duty  when  they  export  their  products,  so  that 
they  have  free  sugar  to  help  them  to  develop  their  export  trade. 

• 

CANADIAN    DRAWBACK  ON    EXPORTS. 

You  can  have  practically  the  same,  but  not  by  using  Canadian  refined,  though, 
while  it  would  involve  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  you  could  get  a  drawback  of  the  duty 
paid  by  the  refiners  on  the  raw  sugar  used  in  the  refined  you  bought  from  them  con- 
tained in  the  canned  fruits  you  exported,  but  that  would  not  enable  you  to  compete 
in  outside  markets  as  the  duty  paid  price  the  Canadian  refiners  charge  you  for  the 
sugar  is  so  much  above  its  value. 

I  explained  to  the  Tariff  Commission  as  an  example  of  why  the  Canadian  refiners 
cannot  compete  with  other  refiners  in  outside  markets,  which  if  they  worked  for  a 
moderate  profit  they  could  do  by  exporting  to  other  countries  the  same  as  the  liritish 
and  American  refiners  do,  for  the  Canadian  refiners  gel  their  raw  sugar  delivered  in 
Canada  as  cheaply  as  the  refiners  in  any  other  country  who  use  imported  raw  can  get 
their  supplies,  that  the  Canadian  refiners  are  not  interested  in  tins  feature  of  the 
business,  because  they  make  too  much  profit  out  of  the  consumers  in  Canada  to  make 
it  possible  for  them  to  sell  in  outside  markets.     I  remo  ■  d  thai  on  the  same  day 
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the  Halifax  refiners  were  making  practically  a  whole  cent  a  pound  more  out  of  their 
granulated  in  bond  after  deducting  the  duty  they  had  paid  on  the  raw  sugar  used, 
than  the  English  refiners  were  getting  for  theirs.  This  is  in  line  with  how  the  Can- 
adian refiners  take  it  out  of  you,  and  is  an  illustration  of  the  protection  in  the  tariff. 

However,  to  explain  more  fully  about  the  drawback  you  would  receive  on  exporting 
your  canned  fruits,  the  government  could,  of  course,  only  give  back  the  duty  it  had 
received,  which  in  the  case  of  granulated  refined  by  the  Canadian  refiners  would  be, 
if  made  from  non-preferential  cane  or  beet,  paying  full  duty  under  the  general  tariff, 
about  76  cents  per  100  lbs.,  or  from  British  grown  cane  under  the  preferential  tariff 
about  50  cents,  after  deducting  1  per  cent  the  government  would  retain  for  expenses. 
But,  as  I  have  said,  you  could  not  use  Canadian  refined  and  compete  for  export,  you 
would  have  to  bring  in  imported  refined,  and  either  work  under  bond,  if  manufacturing 
specially  for  export,  or  pay  the  duty  and  get  it  back  when  exporting.  The  drawback 
of  duty .  paid  on  100  lbs.  granulated  imported  if  under  the  general  tariff  would  be 
99  per  cent  of  $1.26£,  and  if  British  cane  granulated  under  the  preferential  tariff  the 
drawback  would  be  about  85  cents. 

It  would  be  a  matter  of  arrangement  how  the  operation  could  be  conducted  to  give 
satisfactory  proof  to  the  government  that  you  were  entitled  to  the  amount  of  draw- 
back claimed.  A  drawback  law  exists  which  can  be  operated  if  required,  and  if  you 
want  to  develop  an  export  trade  in  fruits  preserved  in  sugar  I  shall  be  glad  if  the 
hint  I  have  given  proves  an  assistance  to  your  doing  so. 

I  do  not  know  that  I  need  say  any  more  to  you.  I  have  not  said  much.  I  could 
say  a  great  deal,  but  it  would  only  be  wearying  you  with  figures  which  need  studying 
to  appreciate.  These  are  explained  in  the  pamphlet  I  mentioned  which  I  shall  be 
happy  to  furnish  your  association  on  being  asked.  While  there  was  general  regret 
at  the  announcement  by  the  government  that  the  revision  of  the  tariff  had  to  be 
postponed  until  later  in  the  year,  the  delay  gives  us  more  time  to  use  our  efforts  to 
gain  relief,  but  as  we  all  consider  the  matter  is  urgent  we  should  endeavour  to  have 
an  exception  made  in  the  case  of  sugar,  and  pray  the  government  to  revise  the  sugar 
schedule  during  the  present  session  of  parliament. 

I  would  only  add  that  I  shall  hope  to  hear  of  your  agitating  for  reform  of  the 
sugar  duties  on  the  lines  I  have  suggested,  and  that  our  united  efforts  will  result  in 
the  benefits  not  being  so  one-sided  as  they  have  been  for  many  years  past. 

ROBERT    ANDERSON, 
Manager,  Robert  Crooks  &  Co.,  Sugar  Importers,  Montreal. 

Mr.  Fisher. — Gentlemen,  this  is  a  motion  not  endorsed  by  the  Committee  on 
resolutions. 

BASKET  PACKAGES. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  question  of  basket  packages  has  not  yet  been  con- 
sidered. If  we  continue  the  discussion  of  the  sugar  question  I  fear  there  will  be  no 
time  to  deal  with  baskets.    I  do  not  wish,  however,  to  shut  off  discussion. 

Mr.  E.  D.  Smith. — This  is  a  very  controversial  subject  and  cannot  very  well  be 
entered  into  fully  without  entering  into  the  policy  of  the  government  of  the  Dom- 
inion.   I  move,  seconded  by  Mr.  Parker,  that  it  be  laid  on  the  table. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Eisher. — I  have  in  my  hand  a  resolution  on  packages  which  was  submitted  to 
the  Committee  on  Resolutions.  It  is  rather  lengthy,  and  goes  into  considerable  detail. 
The  Act  proposed  to  be  amended  by  this  resolution  is  the  Staple  Commodities  Act, 
defining  the  size  of  fruit  packages.     The  resolution  reads : — • 

'  Whereas  the  fruit  baskets  now  in  use  may  comply  with  the  law  as  regards 
contents,  they  very  often  are  of  all  shapes,  and  do  not  pack  well  in  the  cars  where 
different  makes  are  placed  together,  and  from  the  fact  that  only  a  very  small 
minority  of  our  basket  manufacturers  are  making  the  6§  quart  basket,  commonly 
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called  the  grape  basket,  the  great  majority  used,  possibly  90  per  cen1  g  6 

quart  baskets,  holding  9  pounds  gross  of  g- 

'  Therefore,  we  deem  it  to  be  in  the  best  interests  of  the  fruit  growers  as  well 
as  of  the  purchaser  that  the  present  law  should  be  amended  by  denning  the 
length  and  width  of  baskets  at  the  top  and  also  at  tl  th. 

The  covers  should  also  be  defined  as  to  width  and  length.  Then  all  baskets  of 
other  sizes  than  those  named  in  the  Act  should  be  stamped  as  ordered  by  the 
Act  at  present. 

'  The  permission  to  use  special  sized  baskets  after  stamping  is  necessary  for 
two  reasons  at  least;  first,  special  baskets  may  be  iR-edc<|  t'<>r  a  special  trade, 
and  second,  if  any  circumstances  should  arise  whereby  our  basket  manufacturers 
should  unduly  advance  prices  or  be  unable  to  supply  our  demand,  it  might  be 
necessary  to  bring  in  baskets  of  other  makes,  and  these  could  be  used  after 
stamping. 

'  We  would,  therefore,  recommend  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  that  the 
present  Act  be  amended  as  follows: —  t 

'  That  the  Act,  chapter  26,  1901,  respecting  the  packing  and  sale  of  certain 
staple  commodities,  section  5,  sub-section  2,  clause  B,  be  amended  by  inserting 
after  the  words  "  inside  measurements  "  1S|  inches  in  length  and  18  inches  in 
width  at  top  of  baskets,  16|  inches  in  length  and  6|  inches  in  width  at  bottom 
of  baskets.  The  cover  to  be  19  inches  long  and  Si  inches  wide,  as  nearly  exactly 
as  practicable.  All  measurements  to  be  inside  of  veneer  proper,  and  not  to  in- 
clude the  top  band.' 

The  clause  which  is  proposed  to  be  amended  is  the  following:    clause  B  of  sub- 
section 2  of  section  5  : — 

'  Eleven  quarts,  and  be  five  and  three-quarter  inches  deep,  perpendicularly 
inside  measurement,  as  nearly  exactly  as  practicable.' 

The  proposal  is  to  insert  after  that  the  size  of  the  basket  in  length  at  the  top 
and  in  width  at  the  top,  and  in  length  and  width  at  the  bottom,  and  also  to  give  the 
size  of  the  cover,  which  at  present  is  not  defined  in  the  Act  at  all. 
Then  there  is  a  proposition  that 

'  That  sub-section  2,  clause  C  to  be  amended  by  striking  out  the  whole  clause 
and  inserting  instead: 

'  Six  quarts,  to  be  four  and  a  half  inches  deep,  perpendicularly  inside  measure- 
ments ; 

'  Fifteen  one-eighth  inches  in  length  and  seven  inches  in  width  at  top  of 
basket; 

'  Thirteen  and  a  half  inches  in  length  and  five  and  five-eighths  inches  in 
width  at  bottom  of  basket; 

'  The  cover  to  be  seven  and  a  quarter  inches  in  width  and  fifteen  and  a  half 
inches  in  length,  as  nearly  exactly  as  practicable;  all  measurements  to  be  inside 
of  veneer  proper  and  not  to  include  the  top  band.  Corners  of  all  covers  to  be 
neatly  rounded  and  baskets  likewise  to  be  well  proportioned  by  rounding  the 
corners. 

'  Sub-section  4  to  be  amended  by  striking  out  "  1902  "  and  inserting  "  1907." ' 
This  last  sub-section  provides  that  the  Act  should  come  into  force  rn  1907. 
Sub-section  C  of  section  5,  now  provides: 

'  Six  and  two-thirds  quarters,  and  be  four  and  five-eighths  inches  deep,  per- 
pendicularly, inside  measurement,  as  nearly  exactly  as  practicable.' 

The  proposed  amendment  is  to  change  that  and  to  give  the  detailed  size  of  the} 
basket,  in  length,  width  and  depth,  both  at  top  and  bottom,  and  also  to  define  the 
length  and  width  of  the  cover.     I  believe  that  Mr.  Bunting  understands  tl 
these  proposals  and  the  reasons  for  them;    I  would  ask  Mr.  Bunting  for  a  little 
explanation. 
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Mr.  Bunting. — Owing  to  the  illness  of  Mr.  Stewart  I  am  unexpectedly  called  upon 
to  lead  a  discussion  in  connection  with  this  question.  Probably  90  per  cent  of  the 
baskets  that  are  used  in  Canada  are  used  in  connection  with  the  tender  fruit  trade, 
and  perhaps  these  proposed  amendments  affect  western  Ontario  more  than  any  other 
part  of  the  Dominion.  This  question  of  baskets  has  been  under  discussion  for  some 
time,  and  the  somewhat  arbitrary  measurements  that  have  been  read  are  the  measure- 
ments that  were  finally  agreed  upon  after  many  meetings  of  the  commercial  growers 
of  the  Niagara  district,  some  of  which  meetings  the  basket  manufacturers  attended. 

Mr.  Fisher. — Are  those  the  measurements  in  the  proposed  amendments? 

Mr.  Bunting. — Yes.  It  is  certainly  desirable  that  uniformity  should  be  obtained 
in  connection  with  the  basket  package  as  well  as  in  connection  with  the  barrel  and 
box  package,  and  this  is  a  movement  on  those  lines  in  order  as  far  as  possible  to  have 
the  baskets. in  use  that  will  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  shipper  and  at  the  same  time 
be  uniform  in  size. 

Mr.  E.  D.  Smith. — As  the  introducer  of  this  bill  originally  in  this  form,  it  is 
perhaps  my  duty  to  say  a  few  words,  although  I  do  not  like  to  take  up  the  time  of  the 
conference.  In  this  original  bill  there  were  six  different  sizes  of  baskets  set  forth  as 
standards  in  the  country.  After  four  years  of  experience  it  has  been  thought  by  a 
number  of  growers  that  they  are  all  right  except  one,  that  is  the  6§  quart  basket; 
a  number  feel  that  they  want  a  6  quart  .basket.  The  reason  for  this  is  simply,  as  sug- 
gested in  the  resolution,  that  90  per  cent — rather  too  large  a  percentage  I  think — say 
50  per  cent,  of  the  growers  have  been  using,  for  the  last  year  or  so,  a  6  quart  basket, 
notwithstanding  the  law  requires  there  should  be  a  6|-  quart  basket.  If  there  had  been 
from  the  outset  some  easier  means  of  enforcing  this  Act  than  on  the  complaint  of 
one  neighbour  on  another,  if  the  inspectors  who  are  now  required  to  see  that  the  law  is 
enforced,  had  had  that  power  at  the  outset,  I  do  not  think  there  would  have  been  any 
agitation  for  a  change.  A  large  number  of  the  growers,  almost  one-half,  think  that 
the  6§  quart  is  rather  the  better  package,  but  since  a  majority  have  used  the  6  quart 
size,  smaller  than  the  standard  by  two-thirds  of  a  quart,  and  have  had  that  advantage 
for  a  year  or  two,  they  feel  they  will  still  be  able  to  continue  to  have  an  advantage 
by  having  a  smaller  basket,  and  therefore  voted  for  the  6  quart  basket.  Being  in  the 
majority  they  have  carried  it  in  the  face  of  those  of  us  who  felt  that  the  6§  quart 
size  was  all  right.  We  gave  way  in  order  to  have  unanimity,  and  agreed  to  accept  the 
6  quart  basket.  That  is  the  only  change  asked  for  except  the  dimensions  of  the 
basket.  The  reason  these  measurements  were  not  originally  stated  was  that  it  was 
thought  to  give  the  basket  manufacturers  a  little  liberty  as  long  as  the  basket  con- 
tained the  requisite  number  of  quarts  and  the  requisite  depth.  These  were  the  two 
essentials.  But  there  is  a  good  argument  in  favour  of  having  baskets  of  exactly  even 
length.  After  you  have  loaded  the  first  tier  in  a  car,  not  to  have  baskets  of-  even 
length  makes  it  almost  impossible  to  load  without  crushing  the  fruit.  That  is  the 
reason  the  growers  have  suggested  that  the  length,  width  and  bottom  all  shall  be  set 
by  law  in  exact  inches.  If  the  length  of  the  basket  and  the  length  of  the  cover  is 
defined,  the  other  dimensions  are  not  so  important.  I  do  not  suppose,  Mr.  Chairman, 
there  will  be  very  much  controversy.  The  growers  in  the  Niagara  district  had  an 
opportunity  of  meeting  to  discuss  this  matter,  and  I  suppose  three-quarters  of  the 
baskets  used  in  the  country  come  from  that  section.  They  are  deeply  interested  in 
this  resolution,  which  I  hope  will  not  require  much  discussion. 

Mr.  Grant  (Victoria,  B.C.). — We  from  British  Columbia  scarcely  understand 
our  position  under  this  proposed  change,  or  even  under  this  Act.  We  have  no  fault 
to  find  with  the  people  of  the  eastern  parts  who  use  baskets  and  quart  measures;  if 
they  think  they  are  carrying  out  what  to  them  seems  best,  we  have  no  objection,  but 
it  is  entirely  foreign  to  us,  we  do  not  understand  what  you  mean  by  quarts  of  berries, 
ours  are  pounds.  We  do  not  use  baskets,  ours  are  crates.  We  do  not  wish  to  interfere 
with  you  in  the  slightest  in  the  adoption  of  what  is  the  best  package  for  you,  but  it 
is  of  no  practical  value  to  us.    We  have  to  ship  so  far  through  the  Rockies  into  the  west 
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that  your  baskets  would  not  carry  in  any  kind  of  condition.  We  want  to  know  our 
position  under  this  Act.  We  pack  in  pound  boxes  and  put  24  boxes  into  the  crate  in 
which  we  ship  our  strawberries,  raspberries,  cherries  and  various  other  fruits.  Are 
we  violating  the  law?  If  so,  we  would  like  to  have  it  changed  so  as  to  meet  our  con- 
ditions. 

Mr.  Fisher. — This  only  applies  to  baskets;  if  you  pack  in  boxes,  this  clause  does 
not  apply  to  you  at  all. 

Mr.  Hunt. — After  looking  over  this  resolution,  I  am  quite  in  accord  with  it,  in 
desiring  to  have  all  baskets  of  uniform  size.  1  think  it  is  absolutely  necessary  foe 
the  welfare  not  only  of  the  receivers,  but  also  of  the  growers.  They  get  more  for  their 
goods  by  having  them  uniform.  The  objectionable  part  is  where  baskets  are  piled 
tier  upon  tier  in  a  ear,  if  the  length  of  the  basket  is  not  greater  than  double  the  width 
at  the  top  of  the  basket  the  jolting  of  the  car  is  liable  to  shake  the  baskel  in  the  upper 
tier  down  and  sink  it  into  the  fruit  in  the  lower  basket,  causing  bruises. 
If  the  baskets  were  made  so  that  double  the  width  will  be  less  than  the  length  it  will 
do  away  with  that.  If  the  bottom  of  basket  is  V)\  inches  in  length,  and  it  is  7  inches 
wide  at  the  top,  then  two  baskets  side  by  side,  will  be  14  inches  wide,  whereas  the 
bottom  is  only  13i  inches  in  the  six  quart  basket,  and  that  will  make  them  one-half 
inch  shorter  than  twice  the  width.  That  is  the  difficulty  in  loading;  I  am  speaking 
now  entirely  for  the  welfare  of  the  grower. 

Mr.  Fisher. — Does  not  the  bottom  of  the  basket  rest  on  the  cover? 

Mr.  Hunt. — Yes,  but  it  comes  down  into  the  fruit. 

Mr.  Fisher. — The  cover  denned  here  could  not. 

Mr.  Hunt  illustrated  his  point  by  means  of  a  number  of  baskets  on  the  table  and 
continued — As  it  is  we  never  get  a  ear  of  fruit  into  Ottawa  city  but  what  we  get  from 
5  to  50  or  150  baskets  in  which  the  fruit  is  squeezed  down  in  this  way.  That  is  why 
we  feel  that  the  bottom  of  the  basket  should  be  one-half  inch  more  than  double  the 
length. 
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Mr.  E.  D.  Smith. — The  objection  to  that  is  that  it  makes  an  ungainly  looking 
basket.  That  has  been  threshed  out  over  and  over  again.  The  basket  long  enough  to 
cross  two  baskets  and  catch  on  the  sides  is  not,  in  the  opinion  of  the  growers,  a  suffi- 
ciently good  looking  basket,  and  for  that  reason  they  have  thought  it  better  not  to 
have  a  basket  long  enough  for  that.  There  is  another  point  as  regards  those  sizes 
of  the  tops  and  bottoms.  I  think  there  is  some  mistake,  the  tops  are  all  right,  but 
after  that  committee  arranged  the  sizes  it  was  agreed  verbally  that  another  basket 
could  be  used  which  is  the  same  size  at  the  top  but  a  different  size  at  the  bottom,  audi 
since  it  is  only  the  top  and  length  of  the  basket  that  are  of  any  importance,  so  long 
as  the  contents  are  uniform,  the  depth  is  all  rights  I  would  suggest  that  we  either 
appoint  a  committee,  which  we  have  not  time  to  do,  to  get  these  measurements  abso- 
lutely accurate,  or  else  only  define  the  length,  as  I  feel  very  sure  there  is  a  mistake 
somewhere  in  the  size  of  the  bottom  of  baskets. 

There  is  another  provision  in  the  resolution  which  I  think  should  be  changed,  that 
is  that  any  kind  of  basket  may  be  used  provided  it  is  so  stamped  on  the  side.  The  rea- 
son for  having  that  clause  in  the  Act  was  that  there  were  thousand-  of  baskets  of 
varying  sizes  in  existence  and  it  was  thought  to  be  a  hardship  that  people  should  not 
be  allowed  to  use  these  up.  They  could  have  used  them  up  in  four  or  five  years,  and 
it  seems  to  me  that  should  be  struck  out,  but  if  it  is  not  struck  out,  I  would  suggest 
that  the  number  of  quarts  which  the  basket  is  short  should  be  stamped.  For  instance, 
if  a  basket,  an  11  quart  basket,  has  only  10  quarts  under  the  present  Act,  it  is  marked 
10  quarts,  so  as  to  show  it  is  not  a  legal  basket.  The  objection  to  tli.it  is  there  is  not 
one  consumer  in  a  thousand  who  knows  the  legal  size.  They  cannot  detect  by  the 
eye  a  difference  of  a  quart.  It  has  no  significance  to  them.  I  have  seen  that  tested 
over  and  over  again,  even  the  dealers  do  not  recognize  that  it  is  not  a  legal  basket.  1 
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would  suggest  we  use  the  word  '  short '  followed  by  a  number,  one  quart,  or  two  quart?, 
then  the  consumer  would  see  he  is  buying  a  basket  smaller  than  the  legal  size. 

Mr.  Fisher.— In  the  part  of  the  Act  relating  to  boxes,  they  require  the  word 
'  short.'  A  box  which  is  not  a  legal  standard  is  marked  '  short '  and  then  it  is  legal 
and  it  may  be  anything.     The  same  thing  might  apply  to  baskets. 

Mr.  Hunt. — I  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Smith  about  the  looks  of  the  basket,  but  I  do 
not  suppose  we  are  getting  up  a  basket  for  its  looks  irrespective  of  how  the  fruit 
arrives.  I  am  speaking  of  the  way  the  fruit  arrives,  and  I  think  Mr.  Manson  can  tell 
something  of  the  same  kind.  I  agree  that  the  package  may  not  look  as  inviting,  but 
if  you  get  the  fruit  in  good  condition  very  few  people  care  about  the  basket  as  long 
as  it  looks  clean. 

Mr.  Manson. — I  can  bear  out  what  Mr.  Hunt  says.  We  want  the  package  to  be 
uniform,  of  one  size.  In  shipping  grapes  we  find  that  the  cars  which  we  get,  arrive 
in  very  good  condition  when  care  is  taken  in  packing.  If  we  have  a  uniform  size, 
other  things  are  not  so  important. 

Mr.  Ford. — I  am  a  manufacturer  of  baskets  and  agree  with  Mr.  Hunt  with  regard 
to  the  dimensions.  When  baskets  are  piled  in  a  car  and  the  car  is  shunted,  they  will 
tilt  inside  of  each  other  to  the  detriment  of  the  fruit.  As  manufacturers  we  are  not 
particular  what  size  we  make.  We  want  to  suit  the  growers,  and  more  than  that,  we 
want  to  have  something  adopted  at  this  conference  that  will  be  definite.  For  the  last 
few  years  we  have  been  working  on  an  Act  that  Mr.  E.  D.  Smith  has  fathered.  We 
thought  we  had  everything  in  good  shape,  but  since  that  time  there  has  been  trouble. 
Some  manufacturers,  induced  by  growers,  who  wished  to  put  less  fruit  in  the  basket, 
have  put  a  small  size  on  the  market  without  the  stamp  showing  that  they  are  short. 
I  do  not  think  tha  manufacturers  are  to  blame.  The  growers  themselves  brought  the 
pressure  to  bear  for  a  smaller  size,  but  had  the  law  been  enforced  for  6|  quarts,  which 
I  think  is  the  proper  size,  there  would  have  been  no  trouble.  As  to  the  length  being 
double  the  width,  I  have  four  baskets  of  that  kind  there  and  they  rest  right  across  and 
there  is  no  danger  of  their  tilting.  These  baskets  should  be  arranged  in  some  way 
so  that  they  will  not  tilt  inside  each  other  in  shipping.  I  think  you  will  find  that  a 
great  benefit.  This  Act  should  be  amended  so  that  we  will  know  what  to  do.  At  the 
present  time  you  will  find  throughout  the  country  one  class  of  manufacturers  making 
one  class  of  basket  and  another  making  another,  all  differing  in  the  important  element 
of  size,  without  uniformity  in  which  a  car  cannot  be  properly  loaded.  I  think  a  uni- 
form size  should  be  given  to  the  manufacturers. 

THE    BERRY    BOX. 

Mr.  Metcalfe. — Mr.  Grant  drew  attention  to  the  British  Columbia  small  fruit 
baskets  and  packages.  We  are  not  interested  in  this  basket  at  all,  we  are  not  growing 
grapes  to  any  extent.  The  berry  baskets  used  for  British  Columbia  small  fruits  are 
of  two  shapes  regulated  by  our  American  competitors.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say 
whether  they  hold  four-fifths  of  a  quart  or  not,  and  we  would  like  to  know  where  we 
stand.  We  know  the  old  Canadian  basket  formerly  used,  and  I  do  not  think  we  will 
use  that  unless  we  are  compelled  to  because  we  have  to  meet  American  competition 
in  the  west,  and  even  in  our  own  markets.  Our  shipping  crates  hold  24  of  these  shallow 
baskets,  the  deeper  baskets  being  used  for  the  local  trade. 

Mr.  Fisher. — I  will  not  pretend  to  give  an  opinion  on  that  question.  The  law 
governing  this  reads : — 

'  Every  box  of  berries  or  currants  offered  for  sale,  and  every  berry  box  manu- 
factured and  offered  for  sale,  in  Canada,  shall  be  plainly  marked  on  the  side  of  the 
box,  in  black  letters  at  least  half  an  inch  square,  with  the  word  '  short '  unless  it 
contains  when  level-full  as  nearly  exactly  as  practicable  (a)  at  least  four-fifths'"  of  a 
quart; 
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(fe)   two-fifths  of  a  quart.' 

If  your  box  does  not  contain  four-fifths  of  a  quart  or  two-fifths  of  a  quart  you  have 
to  mark  it  '  short '  or  else  you  are  acting  illegally. 

Mr.  Grant. — We  sell  by  the  pound  and  think  you  should  add  to  that  '  or  one  pound 
weight.' 

Mr.  E.  D.  Smith. — It  is  no1  necessary  to  conform  to  American  sizes.  In  barrels 
we  have  adopted  a  size  of  our  own.  It  would  be  the  same  with  the  strawberries,  and  if 
the  Americans  want  to  trade  in  Canada  they  should  adopt  our  standai 

Mr.  Manson. — I  agree  with  our  British  Columbia  friend-;.  In  Manitoba  we  handle 
large  quartities  of  American  berries.     It  is  very  -inu  to  -.  half- 

quarts  and  pounds.     We  have  gone  by  weight  for  years. 

Mr.   Fisher. — This  law  has  been  in  force  for  fiv<  have  been 

ignoring  it. 

Mr.  Metcalfe. — The  objection  would  be  to  the  capacity,  not  to  the  shape  of  the 
box  itself. 

Mr.  Fisher. — Capacity  is  the  standard  used  in  the  Act  whether  the  fruit  is  sold 
by  the  pound  or  not. 

Mr.  Grant. — We  suggest  the  amendment  '  at  least  four-fifths  of  a  quart  or  one 
pound  weight.'  That  will  meet  our  wishes.  Our  people  will  not  stand  for  a  box,  be- 
cause it  is  a  backward  step.  We  believe  a  pound  of  fruit  is  a  pound  of  fruit.  We 
never  can  tell  what  we  have  to  a  quart.  We  want  our  berries  sold  by  the  pound  in 
British  Columbia,  and  I  think  I  voice  the  opinions  of  every  grower  in  British  Colum- 
bia, and  also  the  buyers  of  the  Northwest  Territori 

Mr.  E.  D.  Smith. — Do  you  weigh  each  pound  i 

Mr.  Grant. — We  think  we  can  tell  by  eyesight :  we  can  weigh  when  necessary. 
The  boxes  contain  at  least  a  pound.  Our  American  cousins  ship  in  24  pounds  and 
are  charged  duty  for  20  pounds,  as  their  boxes  hold  more  than  1  pound.  We  want 
to  have  it  so  that  these  crates  shall  contain  24  pounds  and  pay  duty  on  24  pound-. 

Mr.  Fisher. — I  think  the  Customs  will  look  after  that. 

Mr.  Grant. — If  the  tariff  provides  it. 

Mr.  Fisher. — But  does  the  tariff  not  do  so  ? 

Mr.  Grant. — I  do  not  think  you  should  put  in  the  |  of  a  quart,  which  to  me  looks 
a  very  funny  measurement.  If  you  added  '  or  one  pound '  it  would  suit  us  as  well  as 
the  eastern  people. 

Mr.  Fisher. — I  would  like  to  ask  the  fruit  growers  here  if  all  fruit  weighs  sub- 
stantially the  same. 

Mr.  E.  D.  Smith. — No.  if  you  adopt  a  size  based  on  a  pound,  a  box  might  be 
sometimes  three-quarters  full  and  other  times  would  have  to  be  heaped  up. 

Mr.  Fisher. — That  is  the  real  reason  for  boxes  being  defined  by  measurement  and 
not  by  weight. 

Mr.  Ford. — I  think  you  will  find  the  British  Columbia  box  will  always  hold  a 
quart,  there  is  no  difficulty  about  that. 

Mr.  Fisher. — The  Act  only  says  at  least  $  of  a  quart  or  §  of  a  quart;  if  it  con- 
tains a  trifle  over  that  it  is  all  right. 

Mr.  Ford. — I  do  not  think  there  is  any  difficulty  in  regard  to  that  basket,  I  am 
almost  sure  it  would  hold  the  quantity. 

Mr.  Lick. — I  do  not  know  that  we  are  going  to  gain  very  much  by  discussing  this 
matter.     I  would  suggest  that  it  be  left  to  Messr.s  Smith,  Bunting,  Stewart  and  Peart 
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to  work  out  the  details  of  the  basket  question.     There  is  a  little  doubt  in  regard  to  the 
measurements,  a  matter  of  which  most  of  us  have  no  practicable  knowledge. 

Mr.  Fisher. — I  am  quite  disposed  to  agree  that  in  view  of  differences  of  opinion 
in  the  conference,  it  would  be  impossible  to  pass  a  resolution  which  might  guide 
parliament  in  its  legislation,  but  if  you  leave  it  to  a  committee,  I  do  not  think  it 
should  be  a  committee  altogether  of  Ontario  men,  because  this  is  a  Dominion  law 
that  must  apply  all  over  the  Dominion. 

Mr.  Lick. — I  think  of  course  that  the  principal  subject  of  discussion  was  baskets. 
There  are  others  of  course,  and  I  would  not  like  to  have  the  committee  all  Ontario  men. 

Father  Burke. — In  view  of  the  diversity  of  opinion  on  this,  I  move  to  lay  this 
motion  on  the  table  at  present. 

Mr.  Ford. — What  are  the  manufacturers  going  to  do  to  comply  with  the  law? 

LEGISLATION. 

Mr.  Fisher. — This  resolution  suggests  it  should  go  into  effect  in  1907.  You  will 
comply  with  the  old  law  at  present  until  it  is  changed. 

Mr.  Ford. — I  think  it  is  not  right  that  the  manufacturer  should  be  obliged  to  stamp 
baskets.  If  the  grower  wants  a  smaller  size  he  should  be  the  person  to  bear  the  cost  of 
stamping  them  with  the  number  of  quarts. 

Motion  to  lay  on  the  table  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Fisher. — The  Eesolutions  Committee  have  placed  in  my  hand  a  number  of 
resolutions,  most  of  which  they  consider  not  to  be  at  all  contentious,  but  which  I  shall 
submit  to  you  and  if  you  approve  we  will  pass  them.  That  is  to  say,  if  any  discussion 
arises,  I  shall  for  the  moment  lay  that  resolution  on  the  table  and  take  it  up  later 
if  we  have  time.  The  first  one  is  a  report  of  the  committee  on  markets  and  marketing. 
This  report  was  presented  by  a  committee  on  markets  and  marketing  of  the  Ontario 
Fruit  Growers'  Association,  and  the  resolution  now  submitted  to  us  by  our  Committee 
on  Resolutions  is  as  follows : — 

Resolved,  That  this  conference  is  in  sympathy  with  the  aims  of  the  following  reso- 
lution : — 

Report  of  Committee  on  Markets  and  Marketing  of  the  Ontario  Fruit  Growers' 

Association. 

Your  Committee  on  Markets  and  Marketing  begs  leave  to  report  that  we 
recommend  this  association  to  press  upon  the  Dominion  Conference  of  Fruit 
Growers  for  a  vigorous  campaign  in  conjunction  with  the  Dominion  Govern- 
ment to  exploit  the  apple  markets  of  Europe,  Great  Britain  and  South  Africa. 

To  appoint  agents  whose  sole  duties  will  be  to  open  up  markets  in  these 
countries,  to  ask  the  government  to  continue  to  improve  the  conditions  of  cold 
storage  for  tender  fruits,  so  that  the  shipper  may  have  the  best  facilities  for  reach- 
ing the  markets  of  the  world. 

Motion  agreed  to. 
i 

INSECT  AND  FUNGUS  PESTS. 

Mr.  Fisher. — I  have  also  to  submit  the  following  resolution  from  the  Resolutions 
Committee : — 

Resolved,  That  this  conference  recognizes  the  efforts  which  have  been  made  by 
the  government  in  the  direction  of  fighting  and  controlling  the  various  insect 
and  fungus  pests  of  the  fruit  industry,  and  trust  that  such  efforts  will  not  be 
relaxed. 
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Further  resolved,  that  inasmuch   as    -  loss<  -   have   been   sustained   by 

fruit  growers  by  reason  of  the  sale  of  nursery  stoi  inferior  quality  and  un- 

true to  name,  this  conference  urges  the  various  provincial  governments  to  enact 
such  legislation  as  will  thoroughly  -aft  guard  the  interests  of  the  purchaser  of 
such  stock. 

Mr.  Burrell. — Two  long  resolutions  were  submitted  to  us  outlining  schemes  by 
which  to  protect  fruit  growers  from  the  rapacious  nursery  man.  I  want  to  say  that 
in  British  Columbia,  it  was  suggested  the  federal  government  Bhould  take  this  up.  In 
British  Columbia  we  have  a  complete  and  drastic  legislation  covering  this  whole  field. 
Therefore  it  was  thought  well  to  recommend  the  different  provinces  to  take  it  up  rather 
than  render  it  conflicting. 

Mr.  Fisher. — I  suppose  this  latter  part  of  the  resolution  applies  really  to  the 
first  part,  that  is  in  regard  to  insect  and  fungus  pests. 

Mr.  Burrell. — We  are  aware  of  course  that  applies  to  the  federal  government  as 
well  as  the  provincial. 

Mr.  Fisher. — I  think  the  form  of  this  resolution  is  a  little  involved,  but  at  the 
same  time  I  think  we  understand  the  meaning  of  it.  and  without  adhering  to  the 
exact  words,  I  would  put  the  resolution. 

Motion  agreed  to. 


FRUIT  MARKS  ACT  PENALTIES. 

Mr.  Fisher. — I  have  to  submit  the  following  resolution : — 

Resolved.  That  the  Dominion  Fruit  Growers'  Conference  recommend  that 
the  Fruit  Marks  Act  be  amended  increasing  the  penalties  for  third  and  subsequent 
violations  of  the  said  Fruit  Jlarks  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to. 


CANADIAN  POMOLOGOCAL  SOCIETY. 

Mr.  Fisher. — The  next  resolution  is: — 

Resolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  conference  it  is  desirable  to  form  a 
Canadian  Pomological  Society. 

Some  Delegates. — Question,  question. 

Mr.  Fisher. — Do  you  wish  to  discuss  this  question? 

A  Delegate. — We  haven't  time. 

Mr.  Fisher. — Do  you  wish  to  deal  with  the  question  without  discussion  '. 

Cries  of  '  yes  '  and  '  no.' 

Mr.  Fisher. — Do  you  wish  the  question  put  in  the  form  in  wheih  it  is? 

A  Delegate. — I  think  the  only  may  to  d<al  with  it  is  to  appoint  a  committee. 

Mr.   Fisiikr. — It   is   a  matter   of   general   opinion    apparently   withoul    anything 

definite  involved.     Do  you  wish  to  deal  with  the  question  without  discussion? 

Father  Burke. — If  you  are  satisfied  as  to    the    principle  we  can  meet  afterwards 
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PUBLICATION.  OF    PERMANENT    TREATISE    ON    CANADIAN    FRUITS 
Mr.  Fisher. — We  have  a  resolution: — 

Resolved,  That  this  conference  while  freely  acknowledging  the  great  good 
done  to  horticulture  by  the  publication  of  valuable  bulletins  on  the  various  phases 
of  the  science,  does  respectfully  request  the  extension  of  the  work  to  some  per- 
manent treatise  permitting  of  the  easy  indentification  of  varieties  and  containing 
such  information  in  regard  to  them  as  may  be  generally  useful. 

Mr.  Fisher. — I  would  like  to  ask  who  is  expected  to  accomplish  this? 

Father  Burke. — The  Federal  Government,  that  goes  without  saying. 

Mr.  Fisher. — Do  you  want  to  deal  with  this  without  discussion? 

Cries  of  '  carried.' 

Mr.  Fisher. — It  is  very  evident  you  are  ready  to  throw  all  the  work  on  the  Federal 
Department. 

SEPARATE  FRUIT  DIVISION. 

Mr.  Fisher. — There  is  a  resolution  reading: — 

Resolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  conference,  that  the  time  has  arrived 
when  the  horticultural  interests  of  the  Dominion  should  be  represented  by  a 
separate  division  under  a  chief  directly  responsible  to  the  Minister  of  Agriculture. 
Mr.  Fisher. — Gentlemen,  I  want  to  discuss  that,  so  I  will  not  put  it  just  now. 

GERMAN  MARKETS  FOR  CANADIAN  FRUIT. 

Mr.  Fisher. — Mr.  Chapin,  of  Toronto,  is  here  to  speak  to  the  question  of 
markets  abroad. 

Mr.  A.  S.  Chapin  (Toronto). — I  have  come  here  at  the  request  of  the  department 
and  several  shippers  to  give  some  information  with  regard  to  our  apple  trade  with 
Germany.  As  no  doubt  you  all  know,  the  Germans  have  recently  placed  a  very  high 
duty  on  Canadian  apples  entering  that  country,  so  high  that  it  is  simply  going  to  shut 
our  apples  out  of  the  German  market  entirely.  Before  entering  upon  the  details  of 
our  apple  trade  with  Germany,  it  would  be  well  for  us  to  understand  the  particulars 
of  the  duty  which  the  Germans  have  just  placed  on  apples  going  into  that  country. 

GERMAN   DUTY   ON   CANADIAN   APPLES. 

In  order  to  acquaint  myself  with  these  particulars,  I  wrote  to  the  German  firm 
which  I  represent  and  received  in  reply  a  letter  which  I  gave  to  the  Toronto  daily 
papers  a  few  days  ago,  the  contents  of  which  were  as  follows : — 

The  original  plan  was  to  impose  a  duty  of  $1.50  per  barrel  on  all  apples  being  im- 
ported into  Germany,  but  the  government  of  Uncle  Sam  at  once  made  certain  arrange- 
ments with  the  government  at  Berlin,  under  the  favoured  nation  clause,  whereby  the 
duty  on  apples  from  the  United  States  was  reduced  to  50  cents  per  barrel. 

As  no  such  arrangements  have  been  made  between  the  Canadian  and  German 
governments,  the  duty  of  Canadian  apples  remains  the  same,  namely,  $1.50  per  barrel. 

Therefore,  as  the  matter  stands,  the  duty  on  American  apples  is  50  cents  per  barrel, 
while  on  Canadian  apples  the  duty  is  $1.50  per  barrel,  thus  shutting  out  the  Canadian 
apples  entirely  and  giving  the  Americans  complete  control  of  the  German  apple  trade. 

(2)     The  extent  of  our  Apple  Trade  with  Germany. 

Now,  sir,  the  first  question  that  presents  itself  is  this :  '  Is  our  trade  in  apples  with 
Germany  suffiicently  large  to  encourage  our  government  to  grant  the  Germans  any 
concessions  in  return  for  a  reduction  of  their  duty  on  our  apples. 
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EXTENT  OF  THE  TRADE. 

I  estimate  the  total  quantity  of  Canadian  apples  exported  to  Germany  this  season 
at  125,000  barrels.  This  is  simply  an  estimate  on  my  part,  because  there  are  no  sta- 
tistics published  for  this  season,  but  I  am  pretty  well  acquainted  with  the  exporta- 
tion by  all  the  different  agents  of  the  German  firms,  and  I  do  not  think  that  I  have 
exaggerated  this  statement. 

Mr.  Fisher. — That  is  in  the  face  of  the  duty  you  have  just  mention.'.] : 

Mr.  Chapix. — ^\o,  sir. 

Mr.  Fisher. — What  has  been  the  duty  '. 

Mr.  Chapin. — Well,  there  has  been  none  at  all. 

Mr.  Fisher. — From  Canada  '. 

Mr.  Chapin — Until  the  1st  of  March,  until  this  month.  This  125,000  barrels  at 
$3  per  barrel  amounts  to  nearly  $400,000  of  German  money  which  was  scattered 
throughout  Canada  in  the  apple  business,  and  there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  fully 
20.000  barrels  more  of  Canadian  apples  would  have  been  exported  to  the  same  market 
had  it  not  been  for  this  duty  which  went  into  effect  on  March  1st.  because  any  apples 
would  have  to  be  shipped  from  here  not  after  the  6th  or  7th  of  February  in  order  to 
reach  the  German  market  before  the  duty  went  into  effect. 

There  is  another  point  here  which  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  especially  to  the 
growers  and  the  buyers.  That  is,  that  nearly  this  entire  quantity  was  purchased  here 
in  Canada  f.o.b.  cars  and  cash  paid  for  the  same,  and  the  prices  paid  were  as  high 
as  or  higher  than  the  ruling  prices  at  the  time.  I  state  this  because  I  do  not  want  you 
to  think  these  were  shipped  there  on  consignment.  The  Germans  came  here  and  paid 
good  money  to  the  apple  growers  of  Canada. 

I  next  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  prices  received  for  Canadian  apples  which 
were  shipped  to  Hamburg  on  consignment.  I  had  almost  decided  not  to  bring  that  up 
because  you  may  think  I  am  trying  to  use  this  as  an  advertisement,  but  I  do  not  wish 
to  do  that.  I  have  a  few  catalogues  with  me  which  were  issued  by  a  German  firm 
showing  the  prices  received  by  several  Canadian  and  American  shippers  and  I  would 
ask  you  to  be  good  enough  to  note  some  of  these  prices.  On  Tuesday  the  20th  of 
February,  the  following  sales  are  catalogued: — 

XX  Greenings  29/3  Marks  or  $6.88. 
XX  Spies,  31  Marks  or  $7.29. 
XXX  Baldwins,  29/6  Marks  or  $6.94. 

I  will  be  glad  to  have  any  of  you  look  at  these  catalogues,  but  I  am  not  using  this 
as  an  advertisement.  I  do  not  give  you  these  prices  for  the  purpose  of  comparing 
them  with  those  received  from  the  English  markets,  but  I  do  wish  to  place  before  you 
a  few  of  the  many  advantages  of  retaining  the  German  market  for  our  apples. 

I  wish  to  draw  your  attention  to  the  tremendous  increase  in  this  trade  with 
Germany  during  the  last  two  years.  Two  years  ago,  when  I  began  exporting  Canadian 
apples  to  Germany,  the  totai  quantity  of  apples  exported  from  Canada  to  that  country 
was  about  15,000  bbls.,  or  in  value  about  $50,000  for  that  year.  Therefore  you  will 
note  that  this  trade  in  two  years  has  increased  from  15,000  bbls.  to  125,000  bbls.  or 
from  $50,000  in  value  to  $400,000,  or  nearly  eight  times  itself.  I  think  this  is  an 
increase  in  trade  which  is  not  often  equal  and  which  is  sufficient  to  command  the 
attention  of  any  government. 

CANADIAN    PREFERRED. 

I  wish  further  to  draw  your  attention  to  the  fact  tli.it  Canadian  apples  on  the 
German  market  are  much  preferred  to  the  American  apples.  If  you  will  again  look 
at  the  catalogues,  which  I  have  with  me  here,  sent  out  bj  the  German  firms,  you  will 
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see  that  the  Canadian  apples  have  been  selling  from  3  to  4  marks  higher  than  the 
American  apples  all  this  season,  on  the  German  market  and  without  doubt  in  a  very 
short  time  the  Canadian  apples  will  entirely  take  the  place  of  the  American  apples 
on  the  German  market,  providing,  of  course,  the  duty  on  both  is  the  same.  The  next 
point  which  I  wish  to  take  up  is  the  effect  of  this  trade  on  the  English  market.  I 
may  just  state  here  for  the  benefit  of  those  from  a  distance  who  perhaps  do  not  know 
me  or  the  firms  I  represent,  that  I  represent  three  English  firms  and  one  German,  so 
do  not  think  I  am  entirely  with  Germany,  but  I  do  not  like  to  see  this  growing  trade 
go  out  of  our  grasp  if  we  can  help  it.  Competition  is  the  life  of  trade.  We  cannot 
have  too  many  markets  for  our  apples,  the  more  markets  we  have  the  better  prices  we 
are  sure  to  receive.  The  English  markets  on  which  we  have  depended  in  the  past  will 
always  take  a  certain  quantity  of  our  apples  at  good  prices,  and  if  we  can  find  mar- 
kets in  Erance  and  Germany  to  take  the  surplus  in  case  of  a  full  crop,  then  we  can 
always  find  a  profit  in  our  apple  trees. 

APPLES  AND  GENERAL  COMMERCE. 

I  wish  next  to  note  the  effects  of  this  trade  upon  transportation.  This  trade  in 
apples  with  Germany  has  not  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Canadian  public 
because  these  apples  had  to  be  exported  via  New  York,  and  were  not  reported  in  the 
shipping  reports  of  Montreal.  But,  sir,  if  this  trade  continues  and  increases  as  it  is 
sure  to  do,  if  there  is  little  or  no  duty,  you  will  see  a  direct  line  of  steamers  between 
Canada  and  Germany  in  a  very  few  years.  I  might  just  state  that  as  an  experiment 
the  Hamburg- American  line  sent  a  steamer,  the  Euphemia,  to  Montreal  this  season 
to  load  apples  direct  from  Montreal  to  Hamburg.  She  was  sent  as  an  experiment  and 
the  result  of  the  experiment  was  that  the  Euphemia  had  a  full  cargo  of  apples.  Every 
inch  of  space  she  could  give  to  apples  was  taken  and  she  could  have  had  half  as  many 
again  if  she  could  have  accommodated  them,  so  that  this  experiment  on  the  part  of 
the  Hamburg- American  line  has  been  very  successful. 

BENEFITS    OF    THE    APPLE    BUSINESS    TO    CANADA. 

Sir,  I  doubt  if  you  can  name  any  other  line  of  business  in  which  so  many  people 
are  either  directly  or  indirectly  benefited. 

The  grower  receives  his  cash  before  the  apples  are  taken  from  the  orchard.  Thou- 
sands of  men  are  paid  high  wages  in  harvesting  this  fruit.  The  money  paid  the  grower 
and  the  harvester  is  paid  to  our  merchants,  who  in  turn  pay  it  to  our  wholesale  houses 
and  manufacturers,  and  therefore  the  apple  business  benefits  either  directly  or  in- 
directly every  person  in  the  community. 

CONCLUSION. 

Sir,  I  beg  to  thank  you  sincerely  for  inviting  me  to  address  this  convention,  and 
I  hope  I  have  given  some  information  to-day  which  will  cause  the  members  of  this 
association  to  impress  upon  the  government  the  necessity  of  acting  at  once  and  saving 
to  Canada  a  trade  which  is  of  so  much  importance  to  every  Canadian  citizen. 

EVAPORATED   APPLES    IN    GERMANY. 

Mr.  Graham. — What  Mr.  Chapin  has  said  in  reference  to  green  apples  applies 
with  even  greater  force  to  evaporated  apples.  We  produce  a  large  quantity  of  evapor- 
ated apples  and  our  export  market  is  almost  entirely  confined  to  Germany.  By  the 
present  tariff  we  will  be  excluded  from  that  market  entirely.  I  feel  it  is  quite  import- 
ant to  the  fruit  growers  that  that  market  should  be  maintained  for  the  disposition  of 
these  evaporated  apples,  by  which  means  we  will  be  able  to  get  rid  of  a  low  grade  of 
apples. 
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Mr.  Shepherd. — This  gentleman  has  mentioned  that  France  is  an  importer  of 
apples  to  a  large  extent.  That  is  not  so  every  year.  I  had  made  an  exportation  in 
1903  to  Paris  of  very  fine  table  apples,  and  as  1  had  received  no  report  on  the  results. 
when  I  went  to  Paris,  at  the  request  of  the  Canadian  Commissioner,  I  visited  some  of 
the  firms  dealing  in  fruits  and  they  told  me  thai  Li  was  only  in  the  years  when  they  had 
a  short  crop  that  they  were  importers  of  apples.  Tiny  said  that  when  they  had  a 
lull  crop  they  were  exporters  of  apples.  In  1903  there  were  no  apples  in  Europe  at 
all  scarcely,  and  in  1905,  there  was  an  almost  similar  condition.  We  cannot  always 
count  on  a  large  export  trade  to  France. 

RECIPROCITY    WITH    GERMANY. 

Mr.  W.  L.  Smith. — It  seems  to  me  that  a  solution  of  the  German  problem  can  be 
found  in  this  way:  AU»w  Germany  to  .-end  her  sugar  here  free  of  duty  and  in  return 
give  us  a  free  market  of  our  apples  in  her  country.  In  that  way  you  would  enlarge 
the  export  trade  in  apples  and  confer  a  greal  favour  on  the  canning  industry  and 
consumers  generally  by  allowing  sugar  in  free. 

Mr.  Starr. — I  have  had  experience  in  the  Hamburg  trade  for  many  years;  our 
consignees  in  London  have  asked  once  or  twice  the  liberty  of  reshipping  from  London 
to  Hamburg,  saying  that  there  were  something  like  four  to  sis  sti  amers  a  week  between 
London  and  Hamburg  and  that  there  was  no  detention.  The  Gravenstein  apples  is 
especially  the  one  for  which  there  is  a  demand  if  they  can  gel  it  in  good  fair  order. 
They  will  give  a  larger  price  for  the  Nova  Scotia  Gravenstein  in  Hamburg  than  for 
any  native  grown  fruit  of  the  same  variety.  We  have  had  no  difficulty  in  selling  fruit 
in  Hamburg  for  a  number  of  years,  but  this  duty  will  shut  it  out. 

Mr.  Chapin. — While  I  came  here  at  the  request  of  some  of  the  apple  shippers  of 
this  country,  I  may  also  state  that  I  came  at  the  request  of  probably  the  largest  firm 
that  imports  apples  into  Germany.  They  wrote  me  directly  asking  me  to  come  to 
this  convention  and  do  everything  in  my  power  to  have  this  duty  removed.  It  is  most 
desirable  that  some  arrangement  be  made  between  the  two  countries  whereby  the  Ger- 
mans would  continue  to  buy  apples  in  Canada. 

COMMERCIAL    RELATIONS    BETWEEN    GERMANY    AND    CANADA. 

Mr.  Fisher. — I  do  not  know  whether  the  conference  understands  the  exact  situa- 
tion in  regard  to  the  German  market.  The  Government  of  Canada  is  at  any  time 
ready  to  deal  with  the  German  Government  in  regard  to  special  facilities  for  trade 
between  the  two  countries.  The  reason  that  we  stand  in  the  position  which  has  been 
described  quite  accurately  by  Mr.  Chapin,  is  in  consequence  of  the  action  of  the  Ger- 
man Government.  Some  years  ago  Canada  undertook  to  give  a  preference  to  the 
motherland  in  our  own  markets  which  we  thought  we  had  a  perfect  right  to  give 
without  regard  to  any  foreign  countries  or  the  trade  outside  of  the  empire.  At  that 
time  there  was  a  treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  Germany  which  involved,  according 
to  the  interpretation  of  the  law,  officers  of  the  British  Crown,  the  right  of  the  German- 
to  have  the  same  treatment  in  Canadian  markets  that  we  gave  to  any  part  of  the 
British  Empire.  As  a  result  of  our  action  the  German  treaty  was  denounced.  The 
British  authorities  declared  to  Germany  that  they  would  no  longer  continue  a  treaty 
which  involved  the  restriction  of  Canada  in  giving  a  preference  to  the  mother  country 
-  and  other  parts  of  the  British  Empire.  The  Germans  were  very  much  irritated  at  this 
and  when  Great  Britain  and  Germany  came  to  discuss  the  making  of  another  treaty 
somewhat  on  the  same  lines,  the  Germans  deliberately  insisted  on  the  exclusion  of 
Canada  from  any  of  the  conditions  which  the  new  treaty  would  give  to  Croat  Britain. 
That  was  a  punishment  to  us  for  insisting  upon  giving  a  preference  to  our  mother 
country  which  we  did  not  extend  to  the  foreign  country,  Germany.  We  accepted  the 
punishment  and  told  them  that  we  would  go  on  our  own  way  and  do  as  we  liked  in  our 
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treatment  of  the  motherland  without  reference  to  any  foreign  country.  The  result 
is  that  to-day  we  have  not  the  advantages  of  favoured  nations  in  the  German  market. 
I  may  say  to  you,  and  it  is  common  knowledge  to  those  who  have  followed  public  affairs, 
that  the  Germans,  through  their  consul  in  Canada,  have  been  suggesting  that  they  are 
tired  of  the  fight.  We  say  to  them :  '  You  have  only  to  say  so,  and  we  are  perfectly 
ready  to  deal  with  you,  but  it  is  for  you  to  make  the  advance.'  That  is  the  position 
in  which  we  now  stand.  We  are  ready  at  any  time  to  discuss  better  trade  relations 
with  Germany,  to  discuss  the  question  of  what  we  shall  give  to  them  if  they  wish  to 
concede  something  to  us.  We  are  open  to  negotiations  at  any  time,  but  under  the 
circumstances,  we  do  not  think  it  is  consistent  with  the  dignity  of  Canada  to  go  cap 
in  hand  pleading  to  them  and  asking  for  favours  which  they  deliberately  refused  to 
us  without  the  plea  of  justice  or  expediency.  I  thought  it  well  that  you  should  not  mis- 
take the  situation.  It  is  an  important  one.  It  is  important  not  to  the  apple  trade 
alone,  but  to  other  trades  which  would  be  benefited  by  access  to  the  German  markets. 
The  people  of  Canada  are  willing  to  deal  with  them  fairly,  even  generously,  but  at 
present,  it  seems  as  if  we  will  have  to  wait  until  they  are  ready  to  make  a  move.  We 
believe  that  in  a  short  time  they  will  be  prepared  to  open  negotiations.  I  hope  they 
will,  but  if  they  do  not  I  think  we  can  get  along  without  them. 

'  APPLE  TRADE  WITH  FRANCE. 

Reference  was  made  to  the  French  market,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  what  Mr. 
Shepherd  says  is  correct.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  within  my  own  personal  knowledge 
that  a  very  considerable  trade  in  apples  and  other  fruits  was  done  last  year  with 
France.  I  have  been  informed  that  the  French  house  which  bought  apples  here  last 
fall  are  prepared  to  go  on  buying  apples  here  in  the  future,  and  I  think  there  is  no 
doubt  that  trade  will  continue.  We  took  part  in  the  Liege  exhibition  last  summer, 
and  we  were  able  to  make  a  very  creditable  exhibit  of  Canadian  fruit  which  attracted 
a  great  deal  of  attention,  not  only  in  Belgium  but  in  Germany  and  France.  We  have 
had  many  references  to  it  in  trade  inquiries  with  reference  to  the  fruits  that  were  there 
exhibited.  I  am  satisfied  that  except  in  such  seasons  as  those  in  which  France  has  a 
large  surplus,  she  will  be  likely  to  be  a  purchaser  of  our  fruit  and  that  even  in  seasons 
of  plenty  she  will  take  a  large  quantity  of  our  long  keeping  varieties  to  supplement 
her  softer  fruit,  the  surplus  of  which  will  be  exported  to  the  countries  immediately 
surrounding  her,  early  in  the  season.  I  have  great  hopes  of  our  being  able  to  open 
a  permanent  trade  with  France  in  fruits. 

Mr.  Chapin. — My  knowledge  of  the  affairs  of  the  German  Government  in  regard 
to  this  matter  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  Minister  of  Agriculture.  They  have  been 
waiting  for  some  time  for  advances  on  the  part  of  the  Canadian  Government.  This 
was  before  the  first  of  March,  when  the  duty  was  put  on,  but  now  I  see  that  the  Cana- 
dian Government  are  waiting  for  advances  from  the  German  Government.  Do  you 
not  think,  for  the  sake  of  the  benefit  to  the  fruit  growers  of  this  country,  that  it  would 
be  well  for  both  governments  to  give  in  just  a  little  bit?  I  am  afraid  that  the  coming 
apple  season  is  going  to  be  lost  to  us  as  far  as  the  German  market  is  concerned  unless 
both  governments  give  in  a  little  and  come  to  some  arrangement. 

Mr.  Sherrington. — Perhaps  the  German  Government  is  trying  to  squeeze  the 
Canadian  Government  a  little  bit. 

Mr.  Eaton. — If  the  German  Government  has  unofficially  intimated  to  the  Cana- 
dian Government  that  they  are  ready  for  negotiations,  possibly  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment could  intimate  that  they  will  meet  them  half  way  without  any  loss  of  dignity. 

Mr.  Fisher. — We  have  told  them  so. 

Mr.  Eaton. — I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  fell  grateful  to  Mr.  Chapin  for  the 
information  he  has  given  us.     It  will  be  a  serious  thing  if  one  year's  business  be  lost 
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and  if  the  Dominion  Government  can  do  anything  in  time  for  next  year's  business  it 
should  be  done. 

Mr.  \V.  L.  SMITH. — I  think  the  resolution  in  regard  to  sugar  might  be  reopened 
at  this  Btage,  and  that  we  mighl  give  an  expression  of  opinion  to  the  effect  that  the 
government  should  be  asked  to  give  Germany  a  free  market  for  sugar  in  return  for  a 
free  market  for  Canadian  apples.  There  mighl  be  a  common  meeting  ground.  Of 
course  this  is  a  controversial  subject. 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A  POMOLOGICAL  SOCIETY  FOR  CANADA. 

Mr.  Fisiikr. — We  are  very  glad  indeed  to  have  this  point  brought  forward.  I 
think  very  valuable  information  has  been  given  to  us.  The  resolution  in  regard  to 
the  establishment  of  a  Pomological  Society  for  Canada  reads  as  follows:— 

'  Resolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  conference  it  is  advisable  to  form  a 
Canadian  Pomological  Society.' 

Father  Burke. — I  do  not  know  that  I  speak  the  mind  of  the  whole  conference, 
but  many  with  whom  I  have  spoken  felt  that  there  should  be  some  organization  wh«  re- 
by  the  pomological  interests  of  Canada  might  be  convened  centrally  at  least  within  a 
reasonable  period — perhaps  every  two  or  three  years — but  if  the  Minister  of  Agri- 
culture would  be  ready  to  give  an  assurance  to  the  fruit  interests  that  he  will  convene 
them  triennially,  we  would  not  want  a  pomological  society  at  all.  Otherwise  we  should 
have  an  organization  whereby  we  could  come  together  and  have  the  kind  of  amicable 
conference  that  we  have  had  on  this  occasion. 

Mr.  Fisher. — You  have  been  very  generous  indeed  in  your  praise.  I  appreciate  it 
very  thoroughly,  taking  it  as  a  high  compliment.  You  have  been  very  kind  in  all  the 
expressions  to  which  you  have  given  utterance,  both  formally  and  informally,  in  regard 
to  the  gathering  which  we  have  been  instrumental  in  bringing  about  and  in  regard  to 
the  work  of  the  department  respecting  the  fruit  industry  in  Canada.  I  will  take  the 
opportunity  of  saying  that  all  through  my  administration  I  have  felt  that  I  could  only 
carry  on  that  administration  successfully  by  coming  into  close  personal  contact  with 
the  various  interests  with  which  I  have  been  working.  The  r,ore  I  mingle  with  the 
farmers,  orchardists  and  other  people  whose  interests  are  committed  to  my  charge,  the 
better  able  do  I  feel  to  look  after  their  interests.  I  can  only  deal  with  them  properly 
when  I  understand  them.  I  find  there  is  no  way  to  understand  them  so  weLl  as  to  meet 
with  them  in  their  meetings,  to  hear  their  discussions  and  to  hear  the  views,  opinions, 
thoughts,  ideas  and  proposals  which  come  forward.  It  is  for  that  reason  that  I  assumed 
the  duty  of  presiding  over  this  conference.  I  felt  that  I  could  know  better  just  exactly 
what  was  in  your  minds  if  I  heard  every  word  you  said  than  if  I  took  the  formal 
resolutions  without  understanding  what  had  led  up  to  these  resolutions.  Feeling  as  I 
do  in  regard  to  the  work  of  the  department — and  it  is  a  very  valuable  work — I  have 
taken  advantage  of  every  opportunity  I  possibly  could  to  attend  the  great  agricultural 
gatherings  of  Canada.  These  are  somewhat  numerous  and  widespread,  they  occur  in 
all  the  different  parts  of  Canada,  but  they  are  of  the  greatest  importance.  I  want 
here  to  congratulate  the  farming  and  agricultural  interests  of  this  country  on  these 
great  gatherings.  \Ve  have  them  of  various  kinds.  Live  stock,  dairying,  fruit,  seeds, 
poultry  and  bees  all  claim  attention  in  meetings,  provincial,  general  and  local.  The 
more  I  get  to  these  the  better  I  understand  the  people,  the  better  I  understand  tin- 
situation.  Occasionally  a  little  bit  of  provincialism,  a  little  bit  of  localism  will  natur- 
ally come  up.  Let  us  never  forget  that  we  are  a  Dominion,  one  people,  growing  into 
a  nation.  I  want  to  make  as  far  as  possible  all  the  work  of  the  Dominion  Department 
of  Agriculture,  national.  With  this  purpose  always  in  view  we  shall  administer  and 
do  the  work  of  this  department.  I  purposely  use  the  word  '  we '  because  I  associate 
with  myself  the  officers  who  have  so  much  to  do  with  the  success  of  this  work  and 
who,  to-day,  I  think,  are  so  efficiently  and  successfully  carrying  it  out.     For  the  pur- 
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pose  of  making  this  work  national  we  must  have  national  organizations;  we  must 
have  national  gatherings.  It  is  not  perhaps  necessary  that  these  should  occur  every 
year;  in  fact,  I  will  tell  you  quite  frankly  thai  1  could  not  stand  it  if  they  did  occur 
every  year.  There  arc  several  great  interests  in  my  charge.  Each  one  calls  for  a  good 
deal  of  attention,  thought  and  work.  If  I  were  to  undertake  to  organize  and  manage, 
even  to  listen  to  the  deliberations  of  national  conventions  of  all  the  different,  interests 
in  charge  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  every  year,  I  would  not  have  time  to  ad- 
minister the  department;  I  would  not  have  the  strength  or  the  courage  to  go  on  with 
the  work.  But,  I  think  in  one  year  it  is  quite  easy  to  have  a  national  fruit  conference 
in  another  year  to  have  a  national  live  stock  conference,  and  in  another  year  to  have 
some  other  national  conference,  to  have  one  of  the  branches  of  this  great  work  brought 
together  each  year,  and  there  are  not  so  many  of  them  but  that  each  interest  might 
come  together  once  in  two  or  three  years.  If  you  think  that  it  would  be  sufficient  to 
conserve  your  interests  to  bring  the  various  national  interests  together  in  Ottawa,  the 
capital  of  our  Dominion,  we  could  do  it,  I  think,  through  the  department,  as  long  at 
any  rate  as  the  policy  which  I  have  inaugurated  is  carried  out  by  myself  and  I  am 
able  to  dictate  in  what  I  think  is  right.  If  you  think  that  is  sufficient  it  is  not  per- 
haps necessary  to  establish  another  society.  I  do  not  like  too  many  societies.  I  like 
local  societies  which  attend  to  their  own  work,  and  I  like  provincial  societies  which 
attend  to  their  work.  It  is  necessary  to  have  provincial  societies,  because,  in  addition 
to  the  work  of  the  government  of  the  Dominion,  there  is,  as  we  have  seen  in  this  con- 
ference, the  work  of  the  governments  of  the  provinces,  and  the  provincial  societies 
ought  to  deal  with  it  and  stimulate  that  work  in  the  same  way  as  you  stimulate  the 
work  of  the  Dominion  department.  But  I  think  that  perhaps  we  might  as  well  on- 
tinue  in  the  way  we  have  begun  without  forming  another  organization.  Organiza- 
tions are  always  a  little  bit  difficult  to  manage.  If  you  do  not  consider  that  it  is 
necessary  for  the  fruit  interests  to  form  another  organization,  I  can  assure  you  that 
as  long  as  I  am  Minister  of  Agriculture  I  will  see  that  the  different  fruit  sections  of 
Canada  come  together  within  a  reasonable  time  in  such  a  national  conference  as  this, 
because  I  think  it  is  in  the  highest  interest  of  the  great  industry  which  you  represent. 

Father  Burke. — In  view  of  this  will  you  permit  us,  its  purpose  having  been  served, 
to  withdraw  the  resolution? 

VOTE  OF  THANKS  TO  MINISTER  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

Mr.  Fisher. — At  this  late  hour  of  the  third  and  last  day  of  our  conferen.ee,  I 
do  not  know  that  there  is  anything  more  that  you  wish  to  press  upon  the  attention  of 
the  delegates.  I  think  perhaps  we  may  separate  feeling  that  good  work  has  been  done. 
Personally  I  think  you  most  heartily  for  you  presence  here  and  congratulate  you  on 
the  harmony  which  has  prevailed  and  the  success  which  has  been  achieved  in  working- 
out  some  difficult  problems  to  a  harmonious  and  successful  issue. 

Father  Burke. — Mr.  Chairman,  before  you  adjourn  this  convention,  I  ask  per- 
mission to  read  this  resolution  which  has  been  placed  in  my  hands : — 

'  Resolved  that  this  Dominion  conference  of  fruit  growers  does  hereby  return 
its  sincere  and  heartfelt  thinks  to  the  Hon.  the  Hinister  of  Agriculture  for  con- 
voking the  conference,  for  presiding  so  efficiently  over  its  deliberations,  and 
especially  for  the  great  personal  interest  manifested  at  all  times  in  the  multiform 
horticultural  concerns  of  the  country.' 

Coming  from  the  smallest  province  of  them  all,  and  possibly  the  one  organized 
the  latest  in  the  fruit-growing  interests,  I  take  pleasure  in  saying  that  the  first  resolu- 
tion asking  for  this  Dominion  conference  came  from  our  association.  It  was  always 
the  belief  of  our  association  that  questions  affecting  the  general  fruit-growing  interests 
of  Canada  might  be  discussed  at  a  conference  such  as  this.  At  that  time  I  had  no  idea 
that  the  meeting  of  the  horticultural  interests  of  all  Canada  could  be  carried  out  so 
harmoniously  and  with  such  satisfactory     results  as  this  conference  has  been.     The 
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vexatious  barrel  and  basket  questions  have  been  settled  most  successfully,  the  qu< 
linn  of  the  grades  of  apples  has  been  agreed   upon,  other  amendments  to  the   Fruit 
Murks  Act  have  been  proposed  and  a  greal  many  other  things  have  been  done  which 
wil]  be  of  great  benefit   to  the  fruit   interests,     if  we  had  uo1  done  anything  here  as 
material  or  important  as  these  thing!    we  would  have  done  b  great  deal  no1   only  in 
the  interesl  of  the  fruil   industry,  but   in  the  general  interesl  of  the  country  in  eon 
vening  here  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  ether  the  gentlemen  who  have  come 
forward,  who  have  taken   part    in   this  conference,  have  mixed   together,  have   made 
friends  with  each  other  and  generalized  and  harmonized   the   whole  Canadian    fruil 
interest.    Therefore  we  are  most  thankful  to  you  for  having  agreed  to  the  suggestions 
which  have  come  from  the  fruit-growers  associations,  for  the  interest  you  have  taken 
in  this  matter  and  I'm-  the  mosl   successful  way  in  which  this  conference  has  been 
carried  out  largely  owing  to  your  presence.     This  resolution  will  be  seconded  by  mj 
friend  from  the  other  side  of  the  continent,  Mr.   Ma-tin   Burrell.     In  this  instance 
extremes  meet  and  unite  in  your  praise. 

Mr.  Burrell.— I  have  very  much  pleasure,  on  behalf  of  the  delegates  from  the 
Pacific  coasl  and  also  in  the  name  of  the  conference,  in  -ecu, lint:  the  resolution.  1 
need  hardly  say  that  we  have  gained  a  great  deal  by  this  conference,  and  that  we  all 
feel  grateful  to  yourself  for  having  convoked  it.  Very  many  of  us  have  felt  that 
while  it  is  impossihle  to  keep  politics  out  of  the  great  departments  of  Canadian  life, 
yet  agriculture  is  one  of  those  which  should  be  the  freest  from  the  direel  interfer- 
ence of  the  party  politician.  We  especially  feel  that  the  interests  of  the  country  are 
most  largely  dependent  on  the  success  of  agriculture,  and  as  horticulturists  we  can 
probahly  say  that  our  industry  is  one  which  should  he  kept  freer  than  the  rest  from 
political  and  party  interference.  Therefore  it  is  a  great  pleasure  for  us  all  to  recog- 
nize that  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  has  taken  this  broad  view  and  has  shown  by 
his  personal  interest  in  all  these  questions  that  he  is  willing  and  anxious  to  advance 
the  interests  of  our  common  cause.  I  feel  with  Father  Burke,  that  if  we  had  gained 
nothing  else  we  have  gained  a  good  deal  by  the  development  of  the  fraternal  spirit. 
We.  from  the  far  off  Pacific  coast,  recognize  that  the  fruit  growers  from  the  Atlantic 
coast  are  a  fine  type  of  men.  We  all  knew  what  the  fruit  growers  of  Ontario  and 
Quebec  were.  We  hope  on  our  part  that  our  friends  in  the  east  realize  by  this  time 
that  we  have  the  finest  stretch  of  country  in  God's  earth,  that  across  those  illimitable 
prairies  we  have  a  country  which,  with  proper  care,  is  capable  of  producing  a  grade 
of  apples  that  is  unexcelled  anywhere  else  in  the  world. 

Father  Burke  put  the  resolution,  which  was  carried  with  much  enthusiasm. 

Mr.  Fisher. — I  appreciate  very  fully  the  complimentary  terms  of  this  resolution. 
It  is  the  best  possible  thanks  I  could  have  for  any  labours  I  may  have  performed  in 
the  bringing  together  of  this  conference.  I  have  done  it  because  I  believed  it  was 
part  of  the  duties  of  the  position  which  1  occupy.  I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation 
especially  of  one  remark  that  fell  from  the  lip-  of  Mr.  Burrell.  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
say  that  I  am  a  party  man  and  that  in  the  arena  of  politics  1  can  fighl  my  battles  to 
the  extent  of  my  ability,  give  and  take  blows,  hut  when  it  comes  to  the  administra- 
tion of  my  department.  I  do  not  care  in  tin-  leasl  where  I  get  advice  and  assistanci 
so  long  as  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the  country.  To  me  it  i-  just  as  important  for  Can- 
ada to  have  prosi  Conservative  farmers  and  fruil  growers  as  prosperous  Liberal 
farmers  and  fruit  growers.  I  want  them  nil  to  he  pr<  for  they  are  all  Can- 
adians. In  my  political  life,  while  I  do  not  object  to  ;i  fight  occasionally,  in  fact 
rather  like  it,  the  moment  that  fight  is  over  1  want  to  forget  thai  any  man  has  been 
my  opponent  and  remember  only  thai  we  are  all  Canadians.  In  our  departmental 
work  we  have  all  striven  to  carry  out  these  aim.  and  ideas.  I  have  tried  to.  and  if  I 
have  not  succeeded  in  doing  so,  it   is  simply  for  the  lack  of  capacity,   I   Suppose,    or 

perhaps  the  weakness  of  human  nature.     But,  gentlemen,  I  d gratulate  you  mosl 

heartily  and  sincerely  on  the  work  of  thi    confi  rence.     Everybody  who  has  come  to  it 
has  evinced  a  desire  for  the  advancement  of  the  inten  its  of  the  Dominion.     Every- 
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body  has  evinced  a  desire  for  the  reasonable  treatment  of  all  questions  affecting  the 
fruit  industry  and  the  best  evidence  of  that  is  the  unanimity  with  which  conclusions 
have  been  reached.  There  were  some  troublous  questions,  difficult  questions  which  I 
confess  have  puzzled  me  in  days  gone  by  when  we  were  prepairing  for  this  work,  but 
these  troublous  questions,  I  am  glad  to  say,  are  solved.  Therefore,  we  have  shown 
how  a  little  pluck  in  grappling  with  difficult  questions  may  be  rewarded  with  success. 
1  am  proud  of  the  fruit  growers.  I  am  proud  of  those  who  are  interested  in  the  fruit 
trade — the  handlers  of  fruit  as  well  as  the  growers.  Let  me  add  one  thing.  I  was 
anxious  to  have  what  I  call  the  handlers,  the  shippers,  just  as  much  as  the  fruit 
growers  at  this  conference.  I  think  they  are  interested.  I  directed  that  a  communi- 
cation should  be  sent  to  their  organization.  We  could  not  find  any  organization  in 
existence.  We  therefore  could  only  publish  in  the  newspapers  of  the  country  the 
statement  that  they  would  be  welcome  here  and  I  am  glad  to  see  that  they  are  repre- 
sented, by  small  numbers,  it  is  true,  but  represented  very  capably  indeed.  The  dele- 
gations to  this  convention  were  not  chosen  by  me  or  by  my  department.  We  asked 
various  organizations  in  Canada  to  send  their  representatives,  we  asked  the  provin- 
cial governments  to  send  their  representatives  and  we  asked  the  agricultural  colleges 
to  send  their  representatives.  We  did  not  interfere  in  the  slightest  degree  in  making 
tbe  choice.  We  felt  that  these  institutions  and  governments  could  be  trusted  to  send 
the  best  men  and  I  believe  they  have  done  so. 

Before  we  separate,  I  wish  again  to  take  up  one  small  piece  of  business.  Yester- 
day a  committee  was  appointed  to  wait  on  the  government.  I  advised  you  that  Sir 
Wilfrid  Laurier,  with  some  other  members  of  the  government,  would  meet  that  com- 
mittee to-morrow  morning  at  11  o'clock.  I  do  not  know  whether  that  committee  has 
been  changed  or  whether  the  committee  has  been  advised  of  the  fact,  but  I  am  afraid 
that  some  of  the  members  of  the  committee  that  were  chosen  are  going  away  and  I 
am  anxious  that  a  representative  committee  should  be  entrusted  with  this  mission, 
and  that  it  should  be  composed  of  gentlemen  who  will  be  able  to  remain  to-morrow 
and  appear  before  the  government.  The  committee  was  composed  of  Messrs.  John- 
son, Shepherd,  Eaton,  Armstrong,  Burrell,  Bunting  and  Father  Burke.  Mr.  Arm- 
strong is  the  only  member  of  parliament  here,  but  I  had  another  list  which  contained 
the  names  of  Mr.  McKenzie  and  Mr.  Schell. 

Mr.  Bunting. — I  would  suggest  the  name  of  Mr.  W.  L.  Smith. 

Mr.  Fisher. — The  committee  is  practically  all  here.  We  need  not  change  it  at 
all.  Mr.  W.  L.  Smith's  name  has  been  added.  It  was  arranged  that  the  committee 
should  convene  after  the  meeting  and  prepare  for  the  interview. 

DOMINION  EXHIBITION,  HALIFAX,  1906. 

Mr.  Fisher. — I  would  ask  Mr.  Chipman  to  say  a  word  in  regard  to  the  Dominion 
Exhibition  at  Halifax  next  fall.  The  Dominion  has  been  granting  a  bonus  to  the 
various  provincial  exhibitions  to  make  one  of  them  a  Dominion  exhibition  each  year. 
This  year,  1906,  Halifax  is  to  hold  a  Dominion  exhibition,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that 
the  authorities  in  connection  with  that  exhibition  will  be  very  desirous  of  having  a 
large  representation  of  fruit. 

Mr.  Chipman. — Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  thank  you  sir  for  your  generosity 
in  giving  me  a  few  moments  to  talk  to  this  conference.  I  must  first  express  to  you 
my  great  pleasure  at  meeting  so  many  delegates  from  various  parts  of  the  Dominion. 
1  was  brought  up  in  the  Annapolis  Valley — in  King's  county — and  I  was  led  to  be- 
lieve that  that  part  of  Nova  Scotia  was  the  only  fruit  district  in  the  Dominion  ;  but 
1  am  glad  to  learn  that  there  are  other  fruit  districts  and  that  there  are  new  pro- 
vinces that  are  going  to  be  competitive.  As  representing  the  government  of  Nova 
Scotia,  I  am  proud  to  say  that  I  have  a  message  from  the  Exhibition  Commission  to 
this  conference,  and  that  I  have  been  authorized  to  extend  a  cordial  invitation  to  you 
gentlemen  from  all  of  the  different  provinces  to  attend  the  exhibition  which  has  been 
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so  generously  and  liberally  endowr  DF  tne    Dominion    government.      We  hope  to 
tke  it  a  success.     I  am  bound  to1?  tnat  y°u  wil1  uavc  a  fair  opportunity  of  com- 
ing into  friendly  competition  wit  the    fruit    valley  of    the    Dominion  of  Canada- 
Annapolis  and  King's  county.     T,as  interested,  and  I  have  no  doubt  many  of  you 
were  interested  the  other  evenin  "  hear  the  Minister  of  Militia,  Sir  Frederick  Borden, 
;e  that  he  has  an  orchard  of^'  tins.    I  think  that  is  a  good  fair  sized  orchard, 
but  there  are  plenty  larger  ai  many  older.     I  had  a  grafted  French  orchard  before 
•Sir  Frederick  was  born,  or  c  l^  events,  before  he  was  able  to  walk  very  far,  and  I 
take  pride  in   telling  you  th  tliat  orchard  is  to-day  flourishing.     Many  of  the    old 
French  orchards  in  Annan'3  county  which  were  grafted  fifty  years  ago,  or  perhaps 
more — you  may  ask  how  o  '  am— are  BtiU  nourishing.    Only  two  years  ago — in  1904 
— I  was  in  one  of  those  c  orchards  and  the  owner  told  me  that  it  was  over  150  years 
old.     Yet.  they  had  pick    ^rom  fifteen  to  eighteen  barrels  of  Nonpareils  and  Golden 
Russets  from  each  tree  I  have  seen  plenty  of  trees  that  have  produced  twenty-four 
barrels,  and  I  have  se*  one  tree  that  ^as  produced  thirty-two  barrels.     So,  if  you 
couple  that  with  Sir  "ederick  Borden's  8,000  trees,  you  will  see  that  he  has  an  im- 
mense income  assurer1  I  extend  to  you  from  all  parts  of  the  Dominion,  a  cordial  invi- 
tation to  take  part  i  this  exhibition  next  autumn. 

The  conferenowas  concluded  with  the  singing  of  God  Save  the  Kin 


